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CHAPTER XI, 


Oxce again peace and quiet reigned at Felsen- 
jerg, but its mistress was greatly changed. Her 
health appeared to have suffered, and her gaiety 
was wholly gone. Her time was now almost en- 
tirely passed in her own apartment, either alone 
or with Blanche ; from which Gertrude and Her- 
man seemed strangely excluded. They thought 
it singular, but submitted without murmur or re- 
proach, to what was evidently the will of their 
mother, whom they now seldom saw. No longer 
caring about her appearance, and negligent of her 
dress, when she did join the family circle she was 
always enveloped in a loose wrapping gown, 
which entirely concealed the fine form of which 
she had once been proud. ‘The reason of this seem- 
ing eaprice Blanche only knew. 

Not long after her escape from prison and her 
return home, Blanche found her one day more 


than commonly depressed in spirits, and vainly | 


wught to cheer her. ‘Oh Blanche,” she said, 
bursting into tears, “you know but half my 
misery—my humiliation. In a few months — if 
Ilive-——” she stopped. A crimson blush dyed her 
cheeks, mounted to her forehead even, and then 
faded to a deathlike hue, as evidently with a pain- 
fal struggle she continued, “In a short time, if 
llive, I shall give birth to the child of of 


” 


—” Her voice sank, and she left the phrase 
unfinished. 
“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Blanche, letting 





| find some means to counteract the fatal influence 


| 
| 
' 


| 





I had thus created. I argued myself into a belief 
that I was not morally bound by an engagement 
into which I had been drawn by deceit and false- 
hood ; but so long as Father Saldorf lived, I re- 
mained undecided as to the course I should take 
to get rid of the odious bonds with which I had 
so rashly fettered myself. Had he lived, I should 
never have dared to deny the marriage. But after 
the first burst of grief for the loss of my faithful 
friend was passed, I rejoiced that by his death was 
removed the only obstacle to a‘plan I had already 
half formed. 


“T believed the wili of God was manifest in this 


event, and I went boldly on, and with a determined 
spirit, in the course of conduct I had laid down.” 


Here she paused, sighed heavily, and then con- 


tinued: “ But I could delude myself no longer 
by such reasoning when I discovered that I was 
pregnant. It is the will of God thus to confirm 
ties that bind me to a villain, doubtless as a punish- 


|ment for the presumption with which I dared to 
decide on breaking through the trammels I had 
/ myself imposed !” 





Heavily and slowly passed the winter months. 


Spring again returned to cheer the inmates of this 
| melancholy dwelling. 
| March. 
was fast approaching, yet had no midwife been 
summoned or consulted. 
she refused any other aid than such as Esther 
could furnish ; or any confidant save those who 


It was the beginning of 
The hour of pain and peril for the Grifin 


Steadily, obstinately 


her work, and the hands that held it, fall into her | already knew her situation. Tothe remonstrances 


lap, “And no one knows this 2” 


| of Blanche she replied : “ No, I will have no more 


“No one except Esther, who was present at this | partakers in the disgraceful secret. Esther has her 


fatal marriage,” 


orders: she will obey them. My life is no longer 


f “Oh ! dear Lady Felsenberg!” said she earnestly, | so precious, that I should risk discovery in order 
knowing this, had you still the—the courage— to guard it. My death would be a benefit to my 
I not rather say, the rashness, to deny the | family.” 


marriage, and defy this man ?” 


Often she seemed so wild and flighty, as to ter- 


__ No,” she replied, in a low and melancholy tone, | rify poor Blanche, on whom she had thus imposed 
I did not then know it, or—I should not perhaps | a heavy responsibility. Sometimes she reflected 
ve dared to act as I did. Shocked and irritated | seriously whether it was not her duty rather to 

‘hen I discovered how I had been duped and _ be- ‘confide to Herman and Gertrude their mother’s 

tayed—to what a wretch I had bound myself, | situation, than thus to guard her secret at the risk 

when 1 reflected on the injury I had done my of her life perhaps. But she had promised — 
Y in giving him power over them ; above all, solemnly promised ; and she hesitated till there 
ruin I had brought on the fortunes of my poor | was no longer time to reveal it. 


» [ became almost frantic with anxiety to | 


YOu, XIIL—NO, CLIT, 


Lady Felsenberg gave birth to a little girl, whom, 
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according to previous instructions, Esther immedi- 
ately removed from her presence. But no farther 
did she go in obedience to her lady's. commands ; 
which had been to deliver the child to Barneck, 
who was to convey it to a distant village to be 
nursed ; to see that it was properly cared for, but 
never to mention or allude to it in her presence. 
Blanche wept over the unhappy little stranger 
thus condemned ere its birth to banishment and 
desertion : but she did not venture to interfere at 
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present, whatever she might have found courage 
to do at afuture period; and Barneck was prepared 


In pursuance of this plan, every thi 
ranged for a removal: but much discussion was 
yet necessary to decide on the place of retreat to 
which they should ultimately resort. Sp, man 
objections presented themselves both to Quameos 
and France, that it was finally decided that a ne 
dence] should be sought in England ; to the 
satisfaction of Esther, whose influence had gone 
far towards the election. 

Esther was a native of England, and fond of hey 
country, although she had left it at an early 
to serve in a French convent, where Lady Felsen. 


Dg Was ar. 


to obey a mistress whose will he had rarely dis- | berg had been educated. English servants wer 


puted. But the favourite waiting-woman had a | 
will of her own: and although Lady Felsenberg | 
|from the facility it afforded the pupils in the 


had declared that the offspring of her now abhorred 
husband would be odious to her, and that she 
would never consent to look at an object which 
could only excite in her heart the bitterest feelings 
of hatred and disgust; spite of this absolute renun- 
ciation, no sooner was the lady well enough to sit 
up, than Esther softly entered the room and quietly 
placed the sleeping baby in her lap, and then with 
admirable tact as quietly retreated, but not so far 
but that she could see the countess fix an earnest 
gaze on the infant, and after a short pause, fold 
her arms round it and fondly press it to her 
bosom. 

Esther, satisfied with the result of her experi- 
ment, now ventured again to show herself. 


“It must go!” said the lady, looking up, but | 
| their abode in an old manor-house on the coast of 
' Devonshire. 


still holding it fast, and kissing its little face and 
tiny hands. 


“ Yes,” replied Esther, “now tt may go: but ’tis | 


a delicate little thing. It could not do without a 
mother.” 

The child was removed, not toa distant place, 
but toa spot close to the castle, where the fond 
mother could visit and watch over its health and 
safety. 

This was a joyful revolution to old Barneck 
and to Blanche, who already loved the child and 
mourned over its fate. 

Once more Lady Felsenberg made her appear- 
ance in the family circle, with health restored and 
looking like herself, but more grave and sedate. 
Her vivacity had disappeared, but she was cheer- 
ful, hopeful, and comparatively happy. But the 
time was now fast approaching when Herman’s 


professional duties would compel him to quit his | 
The idea of a separation was | 


home once more. 


terrible to them all. The winter months had been 


allowed to pass in peace: but they could not hope | 


that this would continue. when the absence of her 
protector would imbolden the wily De Sablons to 
fresh attempts on the liberty of Lady Felsenberg ; 
and they trembled for her safety. 

She herself said nothing, but the pallid hue of 
her face when Herman’s departure was alluded to 
sufficiently showed her feelings. Many consulta- 
tions were held, and at length it was decided that 
the family should quit Felsenberg immediately, 
and under an assumed name seek an asylum 
in some distant place, where they might remain 
= Herman should be once again able to join 

em, 











; 


in great demand in the convents, not only on ge. 
count of their staid gravity of manner, but alg 


acquirement of the English language, at that time 
considered an indispensable accomplishment. - ty 
every person of fashion in France and Germany. 
All the family of Felsenberg spoke English, Eng- 
land therefore was the most eligible, as being the 
most remote, and inaccessible to their enemy, 
Openly then, but with bitter regret, they quitted 
their native home, the abode of their ancestors, 
surrounded by its wild romantic scenery, its 
ancient forests, and the loved haunts of their early 
days, and repaired to Brussels, establishing them- 


selves, as if intending to reside there ; and then, 


having taken all needful precautions to elude pur 
suit, secretly and at night departed for Ostend, 
where they embarked for England, and took up 


Two servants only, Barneck and 
Esther, attended them ; not even Fritz—the joy- 
ous and faithful Fritz, was intrusted with the 
secret of their new residence and new name, 
The situation of the house was lonely and re 
mote, on a high moor or down, scarcely four 


| hundred yards from the verge of the cliffs, which 


rose almost perpendicularly, forming a sort of 
irregular crescent round the beach, the rocks in 
some places covered with woods, feathering to the 
water’s edge, in others rising naked and abrupt in 
many coloured masses, finely contrasting with the 
silver waves rolling on the yellow sands and spread- 
ing far away. 

On the right were dotted the scattered huts of a 
little colony of fishermen. At nearly the same 
distance on the left hand, the spires of a monastic 
edifice were visible ; but the building itself, enve 
loped in its own luxuriant groves and orchards, 
and sunk in the fertile valley where it stood, was 
scarcely seen. Behind and around the how 
stretched the wild, uncultivated, but not barres 
moor, since it was covered with a native vege 
‘tion of heath and fern, furze, and low scrubby 
_brushwood, in which the wild deer and stunt 
race of forest horses bred in peace, and shared is 
shelter with the wandering sheep, and the eve 
wheeling plover ; and near the cliffs the sm 
and the sea-birds also found safe and secret plac 
of abode. ‘ 

In this ancient domain, enclosed within big! 
walls, called Fenton Manor-house, the family : 
Felsenberg, under the assumed name of 
Amand, took up their residence, having 
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she domestics several natives of the neighbourhood ; 
among them 4 nurse-maid for the baby, which 
gather had introduced as the orphan of a deceased 
ister. As Lady Felsenberg, or Madame Saint 
amand, as she was now called, seeméd quietly to 

uiesce in this arrangement, no other person 
could object to it, and the baby became one of the 
family. , , :; 

No sooner were they installed in their new 
dwelling, than Herman took a mournful leave of 
thera, uncertain as he was when he should again 


hehold them, and departed to join the imperial | 


army. Those he quitted settled down to the quiet 
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of letters from Herman, which, coming “few 
and far between,” excited a proportionately joyous 
sensation, 

A year had elapsed in this even and unmarked 
stream : the mild winter had passed, and the sun- 
beams of May danced once again upon the spark- 
ling seas, and decked the earth with flowers; when 
one of these letters came, welcome always, but this 
one met ten thousand welcomes, and created a 
jubilee throughout the house. 

It announced at once a visit from himself, 
and the death of De Sablons. This had been 
the result of a wound received in a gaming-house 


monotony of a country life, enlivened occasionally | at Avignon, where a quarrel had arisen in con- 


by a sail on the blue sea, a visit to a village fair, | 


sequence of a suspicion of foul play. 


This pre- 


or by taking part in a religious procession on | cious epistle was dated from London, and con- 


smé high saint’s day, or solemn festival of the 
church. 


Almost the only visits received by the little | take. 
ful household were made by the monks of | 
the neighbouring monastery, called F enmoor | 


Abbey. Of these visiters, the most frequent were 
the good Fathers Rupert and Jerome. The first, 
s pious, kind, and benevolent man, took on him- 
self more especially the office of spiritual guide 
and director in the family: while the bustling 
and active Father Jerome, in his devotion to his 
spiritual duties, by no means abandoned his tem- 
poral ones. The opinions he had ever supported 
were, that after bestowing due attention on the 
affairs of the world to come, it was also incumbent 
on a pious man to secure as many of the good 
things of the present one as he conveniently 
might: “ inasmuch as,” he said, “ God had given 
the produce of the earth for man’s use, with the 
fatness and the fulness thereof, so that man’s duty 
was to consume the same with thanksgiving and a 
joyful spirit.” 
We must do Father Jerome the justice to de- 

clare, 

“His doctrines and his life were one: 

He practised what he preached.” 
For the reverend gentleman condescended to bring 
his learning and superior intelligence to aid the 
ordinary purveyors of the convent. He knew 
better than any one how to procure the fattest 
venison, and the freshest fish. As the pious and 
unworldly Rupert looked after the souls of the 
family, Father Jerome may be said to have taken 
charge of their bodies. With the same care that 
he provided the holy brotherhood with fish, flesh, 
and fowl, the best of every thing, he also furnished 
the little peaceful household of Madame Saint 
Amand,—“an excellent lady,” (to use his own 
words,) “who cheerfully subscribed to the neces- 
sities of the church, and held in reverence its 
ministers.” In fact, in all temporal concerns 
Father Jerome was the grand referee, as the 
devout Father Rupert in spiritual ones; the one as 
regularly reporting extraordinary interpositions of 
Providence, and fresh miracles for their edification, 
% the other furnished the tattle and gossip of the 
country for their amusement. 

€ must not omit, among the enlivening 
‘vents which roused them occasionally from the 
y course of their hum-drum life, the arrival 





cluded thus :— 

“This time, my dear mother, there is no mis- 
Knowing the rusy character of the man, I 
was slow in giving-credit to the report, which 
reached me immediately, for I was myself in that 
city at the time it took place. I went instantly 
to the suburb where he was said to have been 
killed, in order to ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of the tale. I did not quit it till I had followed 
the convot which bore his body to the tomb. I 
could not, did not, grieve for his death ; for he was 
your enemy. I could not, did not, rejoice ; for it 
was awfully sudden, to a man so wholly unfit, so 
unprepared to die. May Heaven have mercy on 
him! We will speak of him,—we will think of 
him, if possible, no more. I trust it will not be 
long before I shall again be with you: but I am 
detained by the indisposition of the good Queen 
Katharine, for whom I am charged with letters 
from her nephew, my imperial master.” 

After the receipt of this letter, there was an 
end to all occupation at Fenton Manor-house 
that in any way interfered with the constant 
watch that was kept from the windows, or the 
often-repeated walk towards the road by which 
Herman was expected to arrive; who meantime 
was waiting in London with equal impatience for 
the completion of the business which would leave 
him free to join them. 





CHAPTER XII, 


At length the expected summons came from the 
palace. He found the good, but unhappy queen 
surrounded by her ladies in one of the long gal- 
lery-shaped, many-windowed rooms of the West- 
minster Palace, which opened on the river. She 
looked pale and pensive, but received the packet 
Herman presented with a pleased and gracious 
smile ; and as she read the contents, she looked up 
and laid her hand affectionatély on the head of the 
Princess Mary, who stood beside her, a child then 
about eleven years of age, pale and thin, and 
already characterized by a staid gravity, unnatural 
at such an age. “ Mary,” she said, “the emperor, 
thy cousin, sends thee greeting and affectionate 
remembrance.” 

As she spoke, the door opened, and the gentle- 
man usher announced that his Eminence the 
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Cardinal Minister requested an audience. The 

ueen’s face suddenly changed, and she said, some- 
what haughtily, “ We are engaged : let him wait.” 
She then added in a low tone, as if speaking to 
herself, “ Santa Virgin! but our enemies tread 
hard on the heels of our friends. He must be 
admitted. Mary, thou mayest retire now, my 
child.” 

A lady advanced from the group, who stood at 
a distant part of the room, and followed the 
princess out. Cardinal Wolsey was now admitted. 
He advanced to the foot of the raised seat on which 
the queen was placed, and bowed profoundly as 
Herman had done: but no pleased and cheerful 


smile greeted him; no hand was graciously ex- | 


tended towards him. She sat upright and with a 
stately air, a brow slightly contracted, and her 
mouth pursed up as if prepared for the contest she 
probably anticipated. 

“Tf it might please your highness to let me 
speak with you alone,” said the Cardinal, looking 
at Herman, who, not wholly unused to the 
etiquette of courts, moved not in obedience to the 
desire for his absence expressed by the proud and 
powerful man who then so decidedly influenced 
the politics of Europe, but waited quietly until 
Katharine should intimate his dismissal. After a 
short pause she replied :— 

“‘Nay, my Lord Cardinal, this gentleman is a 


trusty messenger from the Emperor. We will that | 


you speak in his presence, that our nephew may 


the better understand how we are handled here; for | 
it is doubtless the old affair of the divorce on which | 


you would discourse.” 

“Ha! an agent of the Emperor!” said the Car- 
dinal, something like a sneer curling his lip, while 
an expression of mingled anger and disdain slightly 
flushed his face, and gave animation to the stillness 
of his heavy features. “ He is the pupil of a wily 
and a crafty school, and doubtless well fitted for 
the mission on which he is sent.” As he said this, 
he fixed his eye with a keen and suspicious glance 
on Herman. Again bowing profoundly, he added, 
* But the will of your grace is law, and I am bound 
to submit, although I would fain that the interests 
of England should not be discussed in the presence 
of its enemies.” 

“Speak on, my Lord Cardinal !” said the queen 
haughtily. ‘It is our pleasure to have this gentle- 
man as a witness to what may be spoken between 
the Queen of England and his Eminence of York. 
We know well your errand is to urge our consent 
to this divorce, and will now tell you plainly that 
we also know the motives which have prompted 
you in forming this plan. You seek revenge. 
You would annoy the Emperor, and thus avenge 
his having failed to aid your ambition to seize the 
Papal throne. Ze has offended you ; and with a 
worthy, a magnanimous spirit, which does honour 
to your heart, you strike at him through us, an 
unofiending woman. Calling yourself a moral 
man, and a good Christian, the head of the law and 
the distributor of justice, you strive to undo what 
the law and the church have done ; to separate hus- 
band and wife, put asunder those whom God hath 
joined together. Calling yourself a faithful servant 


of the Catholic church, aspiring to the triple crown 
you seek to push me, the descendant of a rae, 
of kings, for ages its devoted adherents,—to force 
me from the throne of these realms, and to place 
thereon an enemy to its tenets, a convert to the 
heresy that denies its doctrines and would destroy 
its power. ” 

While the queen thus spoke, with an energy 
/an eloquence even (notwithstanding her forei¢, 
accent,) which the deep interest of the subject 
inspired, the Cardinal was evidently moved, his 
eye alternately fixed in earnest gaze on her face 
while the colour was heightened on his own, . 
| bent on the ground in deep thought. p 

“And to crown all, my Lord Cardinal,” she 
continued, “calling yourself a prudent man— 
above all, careful of your own interests, she whom 
you would place on the throne is your enemy, 
She owes you no good will; you have made her 
heart sad and sore by taking from her my Lori 
Percy, and she will not fail to requite you, |] 
foresee and I warn you of the fate you have brought 
on yourself. You sought revenge. You have 
employed unworthy means to obtain it. You have 
set at nought the best interests of the master you 
serve, and the country you govern. You hare 
used the sacred trust committed to your hands, but 
to gratify ambition and revenge, and the result 
will be your own destruction. Mistress Ann has 
beauty, and she lacks not wit; she will use them 
to good purpose. She will destroy you.” 

The Cardinal had shown surprise when the 
queen first alluded to Ann Boleyn, but now 
_his face expressed strangely-mingled feelings of 

astonishment, doubt, fear, and anxiety, as he re- 

peated : — “ Mistress Ann! Mistress Boleyn! Is 
| not your. grace jesting in supposing 
| Jesting, my Lord Cardinal?” she exclaimed, 
flushing with anger, “ Is the subject one of a nature 
so light or so merry that we should be jocose in 
| speaking on it?” 
| “T crave pardon,” he replied: “I meant not t 
| offend your highness. But if indeed the thoughts 
‘of Mistress Boleyn soar so high, it is meet that | 
take my measures accordingly.” 

“ Tf,” said Katharine, again interrupting him 
with something like a smile, and a singular soften- 
ing of the harsh expression her features had hitherto 
borne, a flush of womanly spite and triumph 
colouring her pale cheeks, at the evident discom- 
'fiture of her enemy; “Jf, my Lord Cardinal! 
Is the great statesman ignorant of the su 
| progress of his own plan to divorce the king and 
queen? Does he not know how ably he has been 
aided therein by the good looks of Mistress 
Ann?” , 

“I beg leave to depart, your highness,” said the 
Cardinal abruptly. “1 will away to his majesty, 
and strive to turn away such evil thoughts. With 
a profound bow he retreated to the door, and 
quitted the room. 

Katharine was now again the gentle and graciows 
lady. Descending from her elevated position, 
placed herself on a seat beside Herman, 
pointing to another, she said kindly : “ Sit a 
young sir. You look pale and fatigued, and 
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aid you?” 
She then entered into conversation with him, 


gsked many questions relative to the emperor and 
his affairs, to whom she looked as a pfotéctor from 
the cruel injustice with which she was threatened 
by the brutal tyrant who then filled the English 
throne, and to whom unhappily she still clung 
4s a wife, with a woman's fondness—a woman’s 
weakness we should have said, had she not been 
, mother, resolutely bent on suffering any ex- 
tremity rather than consent to compromise the 
interests of her daughter. She made many in- 
quiries, also, of Herman and his family, and for 
what reason they bore an assumed name,—all of 
which being answered, she drew from her finger a 
brilant ring, presented it to him, and dismissed 
him with an assurance of her favour and protec- 
tion. 

Herman, well-pleased to be liberated, almost 
immediately set off on his journey to Devonshire, 
this time attended by the rejoicing Fritz; whose 
zal and fidelity being infinitely greater than his 
discretion, he had not hitherto been made ac- 
quainted with the change of name, nor the place 
of residence the family had chosen ; but now the 
necessity for this mysterious secrecy had ceased. 
It mattered little now whether their real name 
were known or not. 

Fritz and his master arrived safely at Fenton 
Manor without accident or adventure, to the great 
joy of all parties who had been long looking out 
for them. ‘The only drawback to their felicity 
was the wound which Herman had omitted to 
mention in his letter, and which sometimes pain- 
fully reminded him that laurels have thorns as 
well as roses. But a happy mind and the genial 
air of Devonshire’s romantic coast soon restored 
him to his accustomed health, and enabled him to 
join the now happy inmates of the Manor-house 
in daily excursions in the neighbourhood. Plea- 
sure and prosperity reigned once again in the 
peaceful household. 

Such is life! a stage whereon the constantly 
shifting scenes present alternately tragedy and 
comedy, a strangely checquered sky with sun- 
shine and clouds in swift succession,—the blasting 
storm-wind, and the summer breeze. 

They were now at liberty to return to their 
loved home, but it was agreed they should remain 
sme time longer in this retreat, as beautiful 
though not so grand as the wild and picturesque 
district of their native mountains. In these cheer- 
ful domestic parties, the little Betta (the baby) 
made a distinguished figure. She was now nearly 
& year and half old, and could both walk and talk 
after a fashion of her own; and her beauty and 
vivacity had made her the darling and the plaything 
of the whole house. No comments were made on 
the circumstance that the young peasant was 
clothed, attended, and looked like a little lady. 
twas evident the countess regarded her with the 
fondest affection, and cherished her as a daughter. 

‘rman and Gertrude sought not to pry into the 
mystery : perhaps they guessed the truth : certain 
itis they loved and treated her as a sister, and 
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fear your wound pains you. Can we do aught to | Blanche seemed to vie with them in affection fo 
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the lovely child. . 

These halcyon days, alas! brief as they were 
bright, were soon obscured by clouds, the slight 
but ill-boding harbingers of stormy and tempes- 
tuous times yet to come. 

One morning that Lady Felsenberg was saunter- 
ing about the garden, while little Betta gambolled 
before her, the child fell and hurt herself. The 
lady anxiously caught her up to examine the 
injury she had received. It was nothing serious ; 
and greatly relieved, she looked up, and saw with 
surprise the eyes of a man whom she had not 


| before noticed, fixed on her with a keen and 


earnest gaze, but immediately turned away,as he 
resumed the work with which he seemed to have 
been occupied. 

At the moment she was struck with something 
strange and singular in the man’s manner: but, 
occupied with the child, she did not dwell on it, 
and had soon forgotten it. Two days afterwards, 
she was again passing over a gravel walk in the 
same garden which led to the orchard; as she 
was about to pass through the door of the wall 
which separated them, she heard some persons 
speaking. There was something in the tones of 
the voice of one of them which startled her, and 
seemed to call up a chain of long-forgotten and 
unpleasant thoughts; and she went on slowly, 
looking for the speakers. Within the orchard 
were the gardener and the man whom she had 
before seen. She now looked at him more atten- 
tively. As she approached, he turned away, and 
his face was half-hidden by a large hat which he 
wore ; but she could see that his hair was gray, 
that he had lost an arm, and appeared to be bent 
with the decrepitude of age. 

Struck with compassion, she gave him some 
money, which he received with humble and silent 
thankfulness, and turned to the gardener to inquire 
abouthim. ‘The gardener said he had been recom- 
mended by the holy fathers of Fenmoor Abbey, 
“ Father Jerome told me it would be a charity to 
employ him, and that I should find him as useful 
with his one arm as some people are with two, 
and, by the mass! it is the truth he spoke, madam.” 
He continued, “’Tis surprising how handy he is, 
and his knowledge of herbs and simples is marvel- 
lous. Though his English is not the best, and I 
am often puzzled to understand him, he helps me 
wonderfully well, and is a better workman than 
one would think to look at him. He hath, also, 
as the worthy father assured me, an excellent 
knack at selecting herbs and condiments for the 
seasoning of meats, and making savoury messes, 
So that Father Jerome would fain have employed 
him among the abbey kitcheners, but that he 
lacketh an arm, and that his health will not brook 
the heat of the great fires needful for the roastings.” 

The countess passed on through the orchard to 
the heath, to look for the young party whose re- 
turn she expected from a neighbouring village. 
The happy -and laughing set soon made. their 
appearance ; they entered the house together, and 
sat down to a merry meal, during which a marine 
expedition was planned for the morrow. In order 
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to have a long day, they arose early, and embarked 
with the first sunbeams that sparkled on the 
waters of the bay. 

Lady Felsenberg went with them only to the 
water’s edge, and then slowly sauntered back to 


the cliffs, where, seating herself on a fragment of | 


rock, she watched the little barque, as it lightly 
skimmed the placid surfaceof the sea, till it vanished 
from her sight. She was about to rise and quit 
the place, when she was again startled by the 

uliar tones of the voice she had heard in the 
garden. She looked out from the rocky recess in 
which she was half-concealed, in expectation of 
seeing the gardeners mutilated assistant : but in- 
stead of him, two gray brothers of the Fenmoor 
Abbey slowly passsed round a projecting head- 
land, and close by her, apparently without seeing 
her ; so earnestly were they occupied by their 
conversation ; and which she thought related to 
the boat and its freight, for their eyes were turned 
towards the sea ; but the only words she caught 
were, “ They are all there,” from one of them, to 
which the other replied, “No, she is not with 
them.” 

The words were nothing. They were of ordinary 
import, and might have been uttered by any 
gossipping stranger. But the tones of the voice 
which had said, “ She is not with them,” made her 
start with terror, and involuntarily shrink into 


the recess in order to conceal herself from their | 


sight. ‘They passed, and were gone. She quitted 


her seat to hurry home, chased by a sort of | 


phantom fear, raised by her imagination, which 
she could neither substantiate nor define; and 
which yet, notwithstanding its vagueness and 
its dimness, had sufficient power to make her 
heart sink with dismay. 

She tried to reason with herself, and as she 
climbed the winding ascent of the cliffs, she said, 
—* Why may not men’s voices resemble each 


other as their faces frequently do? Is it not my | 


own fancy which has created this resemblance ?” 
And when she recollected that she fancied this 
similarity in two individuals wholly unlike each 
other, she slackened her hurried pace and went 
on more quietly, murmuring, “It is my own 
imagination that deludes me. The man is in his 
grave. It cannot be Ais voice.” 

Still a sort of uneasy doubt, a restless, nervous 
irritability beset her. Something like a prophetic 
foreboding of ill depressed her spirits, and she 
rejoiced when the cheerful sounds of youthful 
voices again met her ear, and told her the young 
travellers by sea were returned. In the frolic 
gaiety, and buoyant spirits of this happy set, time 
fled swiftly on. A whole week of calm enjoyment 
had nearly chased the panic from the mind of 
Lady Felsenberg, when the weather, which had 
hitherto been so bright and beautiful, gave gloomy 
indications of a change. Dark heavy clouds con- 


gregating in vast masses obscured the sun, which | 


set with fiery gleams, prematurely bringing on 
night. The sea-gulls fled clamorous and scream- 
ing to the land for shelter from the coming storm, 
foretold by the gusty blast that swept fitfully 
across the moaning sea. 
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| At length it came. Gertrude and Blanche 
| watched from the windows the beautiful but tem. 
- fic flashes of lightning, quivering on the Waves, and 
for a moment brightly lighting up the caverned 
rocks, and woody slopes of the coast, and th 
beach stretching far away. A crashing burst of 
thunder seemed to shake the very foundation of 
the house, then rolled in a solemn peal away 
while a torrent of rain rushed like a water-spout 
down the shaking casements. 

At this moment Lady Felsenberg entered ¢}, 
room, exclaiming, “Herman! my poor Hermay: 
There is no shelter on that wild moor he has tj 
cross, if he returns by land—and if by water,” 
suddenly pausing, she added, “ Heaven forbid 
should be on the water!” 

Lights were now brought in, and the shutte, 
closed, and they sat listening in silence to the 
howling wind, which now swept with fury roung 
the house ; when Herman, who had been absent the 
whole day, rushed in pale and agitated, exclaim. 
ing, as he cast a hurried glance around, “ Thanks 
to the blessed Mary, you are all here !—all safe!” 

“Safe! yes,” said the countess, “we are safe 
enough, It was for you we feared. You wer 
exposed to the fury of the tempest. Go, change 
your clothes, Herman ; the water is streaming from 
them; and you look as wild as if you had lost 
your wits. Evena soldier, I see, may be frightened 
at a clap of thunder,” she added, laughing. 

“Thunder !—the tempest !”’ he repeated. “No, 
I was not frightened by the tempest. I —” 
he stopped. 

“You were frightened,” persisted his mother, 
gaily ; relieved from her fears for his safety, and 
pleased to see him after his short absence, “You 
trembled. You are still pale as a ghost. Brave 
boy as thou art, thou wert shaking like a cowan. 
Thou art inured to the thunder of war, but thou 
canst not stand the noise of 








‘ Heaven’s own artillery thundering in the’ skies.’ 


Go change thy dripping garments, and thy sory 
countenance.” 

The young man heeded her not, but sat still on 
the seat on which he had thrown himself, silent 
and thoughtful ; a sad and sorrowful expression 
gradually stealing over his features. Gertrude 
and Blanche anxiously watched him, and # 
length his mother appeared to share their anxiety, 
The smile vanished from her lips, and the colour 

from her face; and laying a trembling hand@ 
his arm, she said, “ Something is wrong: 
_ Herman, tell me what it is.” 

“TI have been vexed and annoyed,” he replied, 
rising from his seat. “I will change my 
and return to you.” He quitted the room, ané 
it was more than an hour ere he returned to# 
As he closed the door, he said in a grave 
melancholy tone, “ I have been hesitating W 
I should communicate the suspicion—the feat, by 
| which my heart is oppressed. But reflecting ts 
I cannot hope to guard you from the danger Lap 
_prehend, while you are ignorant of it, I will tel 
| you, I fear, greatly fear, 1 was deceived, duped bs 
| a stratagem. I believe that De Sablons lives, ## 
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pe is in this neighbourhood, that I have seen him 
in the dress of a priest.” 
The countess sank back half-fainting and 
jonless on her seat. The voice, that terrible 
rsice, With its too well remembered tones, which 
had struck her with dismay, was now accounted 
for, and confirmed beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that Herman’s fears and suspicion were well 
founded. A mournful silence ensued, interrupted 
only by the pealing thunder and the rocking wind, 
now unheard or unheeded, in the more fearful 
tempest of terrible anticipation, raging in the 
minds of the unhappy inmates of the house over 
which it swept. 





CHAPTER XITl, 


Tue silence was at length broken by Lady 
Felsenberg, who said, in a gentle and subdued 
voice, * My foe still lives—my punishment is not 
yet complete—I have yet more to suffer. God’s 
will be done! But tell me, Herman, how did you 
make this dreadful discovery ?” 

In auswer to this question, he replied, “I was 
crossing the moor when the storm came on. 
Thinking I should be somewhat sheltered by the 
rocks, I descended to the beach by the Fenmoor 
valley to make my way home by the sea-shore. 
The sun had set when I reached it, but there was 
light enough to see a boat tossing on the waves, 
and vainly trying to reach the land. Two men 
were init. Once, as they were thrown nearly on 
shore, I heard an exclamation from one of them, 
which was replied to by a fierce execration from 
the other. I thought they were probably fisher- 
men; and, anxious to aid them in a situation so 
perilous, I ventured into the foaming surf as far 
as I dared. 


“While I thus stood half-buried in the waves, 


the boat again approached. I caught hold of it; | 


and, propelled at the same time forward by the 
oars, it was rudely dashed on the strand. The 
two men fell from the sudden jerk, but were soon 


and the strange oaths they uttered. They were 
well disguised, but greatly agitated by the danger 
they had escaped, and wholly off their guard. I 
thought I knew them both.” 

“De Sablons and Durochet ?” said the Coun- 

tess, faint] y. 

“Yes,” replied Herman. 

Another gloomy pause ensued, when a consulta- 
tion was held on the best mode of counteracting 
the persevering villany of these men. But, wholly 
‘snorant of their schemes, they could only decide 
va practising the most cautious vigilance, and that 
Lady Felsenberg should never quit the house 
without Herman, or a sufficient guard. 

The next day a new discussion began. Many 
re Conjectures were formed, and many expe- 
ts suggested, which ended as before in the fact 


that they could do nothing but wait and watch. 


“At any rate,” said Herman, “it would be 
to ascertain where they have taken up 
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their abode. From their dress, I am inclined to 
believe they are at Fenmoor Abbey: I will ge 
and endeavour to learn if it be so.” 

“ Blanche and I will go with you as far as the 
village, and wait till your return,” said Gertrude. 

As they descended the steps, little Betta met 
them, and, seeing them equipped fer a walk, in- 
sisted on going with them. No objection was 
made ; on the contrary, they were all pleased to 
have the merry little darling as an additional 
companion. 

The countess watched them as they departed, 
with a heart swelling with the mingled feelings of 
grief and affection. A sad foreboding fear, that 
the wretch to whom she had allied herself would 
ere long again separate her from them, depressed 
her spirits, and made her too restless to settle te 
any occupation, save that of watching for their 
return. 

After an absence of between three and four hours 
they came back. She went out to meet them, 
and eagerly questioned Herman about the infor- 
mation he had obtained. “ Have you traced 
them?” she said. ‘ What have you learned?” 

“Nothing distinct or certain,” he replied. “I 
could not ascertain whether they are among the 
brotherhood of the abbey ; but their dress is the 
same.” 

As they entered the house together, she inquired, 
“Why did not Betta return with you? Where 
did you leave her?” 

“ Betta,” he said, surprised. “ You would not 
allow her to go with us. You sent for her to come 
back.” 

“ T sent—no,” she uttered in a faint voice, the 
colour fading from her face. 

“You sent her maid Hannah, to bring her 


back !” exclaimed Gertrude and Blanche, coming 


forward, and speaking together. 
“Oh, Father of mercy, have pity on me!”’ she 


cried, sinking on her seat for a moment; then 
_ springing up she rushed out of the room. Searcely 
a minute elapsed, and while those she left still 
on their legs again, and I saw with surprise that 
they wore the peaceful dress of the cloister, but | 
ill according with the fierce energy they displayed, | 


stood in mute surprise and consternation, she as 
suddenly flew back, wildly exclaiming, “She is 
gone ! she is lost! The villain has got hold of 
her. My child! my child!” 

She sank again on a seat, and burst into a fit of 
hysteric sobs and tears. 

“Thank Heaven she can weep!” said Blanche, 
as they stood anxious around. “She will soon be 
calmer.” 

Blanche was right ; she was soon more tranquil. 
She lay back quietly on the seat, showing no other 
signs of emotion than a heavy sigh which from 
time to time heaved her chest. 

Herman, who had hitherto stood in melancholy 
silence beside her, now said, in a low and tremulous 
voice, “She is your daughter, mother? Betta is 
my sister ?” 

Lady Felsenberg raised her heavy and swollen 
eyelids, and looked up, but she did not speak. 

“And this—this man is her father!” said 
the unhappy young man, seating himeelf, over- 
powered by the strangely contending feelings by 
which he was agitated. 















































































From the overwhelming effect of this discovery, | 
it was evident he had never hitherto suspected the 
truth. He loved the beautiful and interesting 
child as a brother, or rather like a father, from 
the great disparity in their age, but without the 
slightest idea that she had a natural claim on his 
affection ; and he now learned her near relationship 
to him with sensations of pain, vexation, and 
pleasure, so intimately blended that it was impos- 
sible to say which predominated. She was the | 
daughter of a wretch. Her birth was a disgrace 
to them. A proud—an angry—a bitter feeling 
swelled in his heart. He turned away and stood | 
aloof, with an expression of scorn and contempt | 
on his face. But he thought of the engaging little | 
creature. He looked at his unhappy mother, and | 
that warm heart led him again to her side, to | 
soothe and to comfort her. 

No upbraiding word passed his lips. Suppressing 
the vexation he could not but feel, he said gently 
and kindly, “ Take courage, dear mother. We 
shall find our darling again. I loved her before. 
I shall love her still more now that I know she is 
my sister. Be sure we shall find and bring her | 
back to her home.” 

The unhappy lady again raised her eves to his | 
face, and Whispered as he bent over her, “ Bless | 
you, Herman!” 

The group was now augmented by Barneck 
and Esther, who, privileged by long and faithful 
service, were considered rather as part of the | 
family than as mere domestics. The evil tidings 
rapidly spread through the house, and created a 
general sorrow and indignation; for every one 
loved the merry Betta, and all vowed vengeance 
against the treacherous Hannah, who, it was | 
evident, had been a willing agent in her abduction. 
A general search was soon arranged, and many 
persons traversed the country in different direc- | 
tions in order to trace the fugitive nurse-maid ; | 
but many days passed and no tidings were obtained. 

At length news arrived that she had been seen 
on the road not far from Exeter; and Herman 
with Fritz and a few armed attendants, departed 
in pursuit of her. The good monks from the 
abbey came with kind condolence, and offers of | 
service, although probably not aware how near | 
and dear was the tie which bound Madame Saint | 
Amand to the lost child. Both Father Jerome 
and Father Rupert had been at the Manor-house | 
on the morning of Herman’s quitting it ; Lady 
Felsenberg was therefore somewhat surprised at | 
hearing on the evening of the same day that a 
monk from the abbey requested to see her. 

Hoping however to obtain news of her child, she 
readily admitted him, and eagerly advanced to | 
meet him as he appeared at the entrance of her | 
private room, where she had been sitting alone, | 
weeping and wretched. The monk’s cowl covered 
his face, and he carefully closed the door, and | 
barred it ere he removed it. He then flung it 
back, and fixed his keen, bright eyes on her, who 
appeared half-paralyzed by their expression. | 

“So, madam,” he said, with a smile of triumph, | 
“T have found you once again! You are doubtless 
rejoiced to see your husband 2” 
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The once high spirit of the poor lady wag pny 
quite subdued, and she said meekly, “ Telj yy 
what you have done with the little girl, and o, 
what terms you will consent to restore her to us.” 

“7 will not affect ignorance of your meaning,” 
he replied. “I acknowledge she is in my power, 
But before [ answer your questions, you must reply 
to mine. What interest have you in this chijq: 
and who are her parents?” 

She hesitated. At length she said, “We ap 
all greatly attached to her—she is an orphan.” 

* An orphan,” he repeated. “ This is fortunate 
for my plan.” 

“Your plan? you will not encumber yourself 


| with a child ?—a girl.” 


“A girl—an orphan girl. It is what I hayp 


_long been seeking, and have now found. She js 
| handsome, too, and resembles you ;_ these -ar 
additional advantages,” he said, with a malicioys 


smile. 

“For what purpose have you entrapped her? 
and what will you do with her?” anxiously 
inquired the mother. ‘ Tell me at once on what 
terms you will consent to restore her to us,” 

He gazed silently for some time on her pale and 
agitated face, and then said with a bitter sneer, 
“You appear to be greatly interested in the fate 
of this orphan. If she were your daughter you 
could scarcely be more so. I will tell you my 
purpose. You will then see that I cannot consent 
to restore her to you, much as I might desire to 
comply with the wishes of a lady to whom I am 
bound by so many gentle ties. It has been your 


pleasure to renounce me and deny my claims on 
you. You reject me as a husband, — deny me 


the sweet endearing caresses of a wife. My hour 
are lonely and forlorn, I must have some one to 
love and comfort me. I shall rear this child to 
know no other, to love no other than myself. 
I will keep her ignorant of the cursed arts of your 


capricious sex. In ten or twelve years she will 


be entering on womanhood, when I shall make her 
my wife.” 

A deep silence followed the conclusion of this 
speech, during which the poor lady stood pale and 
trembling. At last she repeated faintly, “ Your 
wife !” 

“Yes. She will be to me what you once were. 
She will not wantonly break the solemn oath she 
will register at the altar —she will not outrage 


| and defy her husband as you have done.” 


“Your wife!” again repeated the wretched 
mother. “ Your wife—man, man! She is — she 
is your daughter.” : 

“Ah! indeed?” he said, with a calm sarcast? 
smile, “She is my daughter? my right to detain 
her is then unquestioned. Yes, madam, I knowsbe 
ismy daughter. I watched you, I saw you unsee®, 
I could not long doubt that she was your ; 
From her age I also believed she was mee 
shall teach her to regard me as her only 
Teach her to abhor and despise the cruel, the u® 
natural mother who has branded her birth as ille 
gitimate, and driven her from the place m 
she had a right to claim.” y 

“Tell me! tell me, De Sablons,” exclaimed 
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almost gasping for breath, “ By the blessed 
tell me, what is the price at which you will 

’ ‘ 
eonsent to restore her to me. I will no longer 
defy you: I submit, I will obey you ; but oh, 

restore my child fil . ‘ 
«Tis well, madam!” he replied sternly. “ It 
would have been better foryou had you done so long 
ere hatred and revenge ”’ He checked him- 
gif, and bent his eyes to the ground, as if to hide 

the hard and cruel feelings they expressed. 





«What I require is a positive and unequi- | 
he had witnessed, the many and singular vicissi- 


socal acknowledgment of the marriage, and the 
birth of my daughter. I have here a paper pro- 

rly drawn up: you have only to sign it yourself, 
and let the two servants who were present at the 
marriage do the same. I will return again to 
daint it. The child shall come with me. On 
receiving this paper so signed I leave her with you. 


vitter feelings of my heart by an attempt to 
thwart, or controul me by secret or underhand 
means. Do not hope to circumvent my plans. 
Be sure they are too well arranged to offer you a 
chance of success. The only safe game you can 
play is unqualified submission. Dare again to 
disobey, and you risk the destruction of all that 
ate dear to you.” 

“But will you not say,” she inquired, “ when I 
— when you will bring 
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“Say, when I will return, that you may have | 
people ready to rescue the child; that you may | 
| expedition, 


marshal your troops, summon the guard that was 
leit to protect you from my approach. You see 
how well they execute their task,” he said mali- 
ciously. “ No, I will choose my time to come again, 
asI have done now: wait, and expect me soon.” 
He now unfastened the door and departed. 

For some time after he was gone she sat silent 
and motionless, mechanically looking on the paper 
he had left, but without noticing its contents. At 
length, with a heavy sigh, she said, “God has 
taught me that the path of falsehood is an evil 
path, whatever be the motives that lead us to it.” 

She was about to leave the room when Blanche 
mished in with a frightened face, exclaiming, 
“That monk — that gray brother was Z 

“De Sablons,” said Lady Felsenberg, “ you 
know it? you have seen him 2” 

“Yes,” she replied in a low sad tone, as she 
left Blanche to her own reflections. 

Herman meantime, with his small but trusty 
vand, pursued his course towards Exeter: but in 
vain he sought to trace the fugitives. Led on from 
place to place by false reports, and purposely mis- 
itd, he at length abandoned the pursuit in despair, 
and resolved to return. Towards evening of the 
fourth day from his leaving home, he again found 
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bay with a gentle lulling monotony of sound, that 
seemed to soothe the vexed and weary traveller. 
He seated himself on a fragment of reck midway 
on the ascent, to rest. “The gorgeous mantle of 
the setting sun,” with its glowing tints of saffron 
and purple, gradually changed to the hazy twilight. 
The cheerful sounds of day gave place to the 
“ beetle’s drony flight,” and the “ drowsy tinklings 
of the distant folds.””’ Herman sank into one of those 
reveries in which the mind is most apt to indulge 
when the limbs are weary. The strange scenes 


tudes from joy to sorrow which he had experienced, 
young as he was, came in succession to his 
memory, and none with more forcible effect than 
those in which Blanche bore a part. He had loved 
her fondly, He still loved her. He could not 


drive the past from his mind : but it was a subject 
Now warn you, madam, not again to rouse the | 


that created sad and sore feelings in his heart. 
While he thus sat, mournfully ruminating on 
his vanished hopes, heightening and augumenting 
in value (as man ever does) that which is unattain- 
able, picturing to himself that Jife of bliss unal- 
loyed he had looked forward to with the gentle, 
affectionate, and lovely Blanche for his wife ; the 
chimes from the abbey announced that the curfew 
would soon sound, and he arose to go. He mounted, 
and was within a few yards of the moor on the 
summit of the cliff, when he again seated himself 
lingering and reluctant to meet his mother with 
the tale of the useless efforts and ill success of his 


He had scarcely seated himself a second 
time when the words, “ Hush, listen!” caught his 


ear. He looked up: two figures were dimly visible 








timself in the Fenmoor valley. Once more he | 


quitted his horse to make inquiries at the abbey, 
at the farm, and the hamlet, with the same want 
of success : and descended to the beach to make 
Way home by the serpentine ascent of the cliffs. 

® sun was setting as he reached the sands, 
“Owing a. golden gleam upon the waters of the 
‘ean, upon the fading woods, and many-coloured 
‘wks; the tide rolling its long waves into the 





on the verge of the cliff. One of them resembled 
his mother. The night was so still that he heard 
the rustiing of a silken garment. It must be his 
mother. He was about to speak, when one of them 
said, “ Now! now!” anexclamation followed. A 
sound succeeded like the lifting a heavy weight. 
It was flung over the cliff, and fell with a dull 
lumping sound on the beach below ; and all was 
still again. 

Herman stood half-paralyzed: he knew not 
why, but he trembled. He feared he scarcely 
knew what. But a deep and terrible presentiment 
of ill possessed his mind, and seemed to crush his 
heart. A frightful, a horrible idea had seized 


| his imagination, and seemed to cling to it with 


determined tenacity, wild and improbable as it was. 

Though all was still, the sound of that dull heavy 
weight yet echoed in hisear. le knew the sound, 
he had heard it before. Desperately he threw 
himself down the rocks and stood beside the object 
thrown down. 

His ear had not deceived him. It was a corpse ; 
the body of a man, clothed in the monastic dress, 
The red cross on the gray frock, faintly distin- 
guishable in the fading light, indicated a member 
of the brotherhood of Franciscan Friars. The face 
was mutilated and disfigured. He could not cer- 
tainly say what name that man had borne while 
living, but he believed he knew it; and again 
the same terrible train of thought rushed through 
his brain, An icy chill crept through his veins 
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as he stood silent beside it as if rivetted to the 


t. 

PWhy should the sight of a dead body so affect 
him? He was a soldier; whose business is to 
kill. He had seen thousands of dead men,—battle- 
fields covered with the dead and dying; and he 
had not shrunk as he did now from this one soli- 
tary corpse. No: warisopen, day-light assassina- 
tion. But from secret, stealthy, midnight murder, 
even the soldier shrinks. 

He was roused from his fearful trance by the 
sound of voices, and approaching footsteps. He 
started as if waking from an oppressive dream, 
and fled impulsively as if he hoped by flight to get 
rid of the fearful phantom that pursued him. 
After a time he became more tranquil, and once 
again began to ascend the winding path; soliloquiz- 
ing as he climbed, “ No, no. It isnot—cannot be. 
It is impossible! Besides, the voices were hoarse 
and deep. My mother’s voice is clear and gentle. 
No, no, it is impossible,” he repeated again, as he 
approached the house with alightened heart. “It 
is my wearied frame and heated imagination that 
present these frightful images to me.” 

As he uttered these words in a cheerful tone, he 
entered the house ; butas Esther met him, and he 
inquired for his mother, his voice sounded husky 
and nearly inaudible. 

“ My lady was unwell, and went to bed early,” 
she replied. ‘The young ladies retired also as 
soon as they had supped. Will you please to have 
your supper sent to your own room? It is ready. 
Fritz and the men are come back, and said you 
would be here directly.” 

He made no reply to her question, but walked 
on mechanically towards the parlour where they 


usually sat, repeating to himself the only words | 


which had made an impression on his preoccupied 
mind. “She went to bed early. She was indis- 
posed, and went to bed early. The blessed saints 
be praised !” 

Esther opened the parlour door, but instantly 
closed it again, while a half suppressed exclama- 
tion seemed to break involuntarily from her lips. 
Turning to Herman, she said, “Iam sure, sir, 
you had better go to your own room at once, and 
I will send your supper there.” 

He did not speak, but pushing her hand from 
the lock, he opened the door and entered. 





CHAPTER XIV, 


In the middle of the room sat his mother, up- 
right and still. She showed no surprise at the 
sight of him, nor did she question him as to the 
result of his search. She looked up at his 
approach, but it was with a vague and wandering 
glance that scarcely seemed to recognise him. 
And he—he had not courage to question her. 

* Good Heaven, my lady!” exclaimed Esther, 
“Why did you get up again? You promised me 
you would not come down again.” 

“ I have not been in bed,” she replied ; “I told 
you I would not go to bed.” 

“Mother!” said Herman. The sound of his 
voice appeared to rouse her; she again looked up, 
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and feebly uttering, “ Herman, my son! 9 
is come back tome. Heaven has still pity on mp. I 
thought, I feared és : 

“What did youthink ? What did you fea,» 

“I hardly know now,” she said, putting }, 
hand to her head. “ But I think it was, that Heayey 
was to punish me by taking away my childyy. 
that I was never to see you again, nor Gertrude, no, 
Blanche, nor—nor the little one; nor the ltl 
one,” she repeated, bursting into tears and gobs. 

“The Saints be praised! the tears are come at 
last!” exclaimed Esther as she listened to the 
peculiarly melancholy sound of the lady’s hystey;. 
cal cries. A 

“No tidings have then been heard of the 
child ?’ he said, turning to Esther ; and now fp 
the first time looking at her, he observed that he 
face was pale and haggard, as if she had recenily 
undergone great fright or fatigue, or both com. 
bined. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “she is here; she wa 
brought back by—by a monk.” 

“Why did you not tell me this before?” he said, 
surprised at this intelligence. 

‘* [—I forgot it,” she replied with a disturbed and 
embarrassed air. “They found her asleep | 
think. My lady will tell you when she is bet. 
ter; but she must go to bed now!” 

Lady Felsenberg now lay back on her seat still 
and exhausted, and Herman now first saw that 
the room presented a scene of strange disorder, 
The rushes, which commonly strewed the floor in 
an even uniform covering, were now driven up in 
heaps, leaving it in places bare; they were scattered 
on the tables and seats, some of which were upset, 
and one was broken. This was the more remark- 
able, because the lady was very precise in the 
arrangement of her rooms. The green rushes in 
summer, the dry ones in winter, interspersed with 
lavender, rosemary, and other sweet-scented herbs, 
were frequently changed, and no dogs were allowed 
to gnaw bones beneath the table. 

He noticed the confusion which reigned around, 
but he asked no questions. 

His attention was now again drawn to his 
mother, who, raising herself up in the seat, said 
with a deep sigh, “Oh that I had listened to thy 
counsel, Herman, my truest, my bestfriend. Then 
had I never abandoned the safe path of honesty 
and truth—never entered the crooked labyrinth 
of falsehood, which has led me on to misery, 
to bP 

Ere she had time to finish the sentence, Esther 
impetuously interrupted her, with, “ My lady, you 
must not talk any more. You must go to bed. 

Angrily turning to Herman, she said, “ Dont 
talk to her, sir! you make her ill! She does not 
know now what she says. Go away, and leave her; 
go, go!” she added, pushing him towards the door. 

The unhappy young man showed no anger * 
this assumption of authority on the part of @ 
domestic. Alas! no. He knew too well 
faithful devotion of Esther to her mistress. 
understood too clearly the fears that made her # 
anxious to get rid of him, and he obeyed ; but er 
he quitted the room, he said, “Shall I not 
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xia you to remove her to her chamber? Is it not 
setter that I, rather than another, should assist 
” . 
e 4 no,” she said, impatiently, * Leave us, 
ir! She will be able to walk by and by.” 
He went to his chamber ; not to his supper, 
sot to his bed. The weary and hungry traveller 
yo longer thought of food or repose. With a 
peavy heart, and restless step, he traversed the room 
fr hours ; @ train of harassing ideas constantly 
‘no on his hot and weary brain. In vain he 
tried to hope he had deceived himself. In vain he 
ted to himself, I have seen nothing, know 
nothing positive, or absolutely conclusive. His 
reason gave the lie to this sophistry of fear and 
sfection. A chain of concurring circumstances 
old him the fearful fact, that his gentle, his 
sfectionate and dearly loved mother was—his 
heart recoiled at the thought, his lips refused to 
utter the words that would be attached to her 
nme, when all he guessed should be known to 
others,—to those who had no wish, no motive 
to sereen her from the disgrace and punishment 
she had drawn down on her own head, and through 
her on her family. 

Fortunately it is the nature of violent emotion 
quickly to exhaust itself. The terrible agitation 
of the last few hours by which Herman had been 
tortured, wearied out the morbid activity of the 
excited brain, and was succeeded by the torpor of 
complete repose. He threw himself on his bed, 
and sank into a profound sleep. , 

When he awoke, the sun was high in the 
heavens. He started up with a sort of indistinct 
idea that something terrible had occurred,—that 
his mother was in danger and needed his aid. 
Hastily he sprang from the bed, and began to 
descend the stairs. But soon the events of the 
preceding day came to his memory, and he paused 
smoment to think ere he joined the other members 
of the family. 

Gertrude and Blanche were eagerly watching 
for him, and little Betta ran joyfully to meet him, 
holding out her arms, and begging to be taken up. 
He raised and caressed her affectionately, not sorry 
thus to hide his face from observation. But he 
tad forgotten his dusty and stained dress, which 
tad not been changed since his return. He ac- 
counted for that, and his pallid face, by some 
plausible pretext, which at least partially satisfied 
the inquiries they occasioned. 

He saw, by the cheerful faces of the two girls, 
that the fearful secret which oppressed his own heart 
vas by them wholly unsuspected. They told him 
that Betta had been brought back by one of the 
monks of Fenmoor Abbey, who had found her 
uleep on the heath. The child’s sleep was so 
profound that it was thought she must have taken 
sm narcotic drug. This was the account Esther 
gave of the affair. Of Hannah no tidings had 
been heard. 

The Countess was said to be indisposed, and 
not leave her chamber, Esther in close atten- 
on her, was little seen by the other inmates 

the house, Herman, weighed down by grief 


Md fears he could not suppress and would not 
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communicate, avoided his young companions. The 
heavy hours crept slowly on; the day wore 
gloomily away. A second eame and went. A 
melancholy quietude seemed to reign throughout 
the household. Something seemed wrong, though 
no one knew what. Spite of Herman’s efforts to 
conceal his feelings and his thoughts, the keen 
eyes of affection by which he was watched, could 
not be wholly blinded. Blanche and Gertrude 
both saw that he was suffering either in body or 
mind. His appetite was gone. He was silent, 
spiritless, and dejected. 

The news had been brought by a peasant, that 
one of the monks of Fenmoor Abbey had fallen 
over the cliff and been found dead on the beach. 
Then came another version of the tale. It was 
not a monk, but a stranger in disguise, who had 
been killed; which was discovered on his being 
carried to the abbey hospital. A third tale said, 
suspicions had arisen that the stranger had been 
murdered, and flung over the cliff by the assassins. 
The rumours varied and changed, till at length 
they assumed a form that astonished the ears of 
those who listened to them, and were alluded to 
by the inmates of the Manor-house only in half 
words, hints, and whispers ; implicating, as they 
did, some of the members of the family, spreading 
gloom and consternation throughout the household, 
which had lately been considerably augmented. 

Early on the morning of the third day after 
Herman’s return from Exeter, Father Rupert 
arrived with a somewhat hurried manner, which 
was very unusual to the serene and gentle-minded 
monk. The visits of the good and pious man were 
always welcome at Fenton Manor: but now that 
this strange and gloomy mystery seemed to over- 
shadow it, his presence was hailed with double 
joy. But the placid expression his face commonly 
wore had given place to a disturbed and agitated 
one. After a hasty greeting to the young people, 
he retired with Lady Felsenberg. The conference 
did not last long; he soon quitted her; and, 
meeting Herman, who was anxiously watching 
for him, he said, “ It is needful that Madame 
Saint Amand quit this place without delay. Her 
safety requires it. The officers of justice will be 
here anon, and 

“My unhappy mother!” exclaimed Herman, 
interrupting him. “It is then so—she has con- 
fessed that ‘g 

“Young man!” said Father Rupert, somewhat 
sternly breaking in on the question he was about 
to ask, *‘ Seek not to dive into secrets confided to 
the ministers of the church. It is sufficient for 
thee to know thou must provide for the removal 
of thy mother. Here she may not remain. God, 
who knows the motives of men’s actions, will judge 
and punish those who sin, with a measure propor- 
tioned to the offence. Man's judgment is erring. 
He cannot see the heart of the accused. The 
justice of man, awarded by human tribunals, is 
often greatly disproportioned to the crime, and 
justice but in name. Thy mother must away. 
Alack! I do fear it is even now too late.” 

Herman’s eye involuntarily followed his earnest 
gaze, and saw, from the window, Father Jerome 
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mounted on a mule, shambling along the road 
which led to the house, at a speed most extraor- 
dinary fora member of the quiet fraternity to 
which he belonged, by no means renowned for 
their horsemanship. Scarcely had the steaming 
mule clattered into the courtyard ere Father 
Jerome was off the saddle, and in the room, ex- 
claiming, as he wiped the sweat from his face, 
“ By the blessed rood, I have not had so fierce a 
course since the outlaws chased me in the forest 
valley. They come, they come! Sir Wilfred 
Sumner with his posse are at hand, with a war- 
rant to arrest Madame Saint Amand and her son. 
A stranger hath deposed to certain facts that im- 
plicate them in the death of a man who was found 
on the beach. I have not spared the spur, as my 
poor mule well knoweth, that I might warn the 
good lady, who hath ever been kind to the needy, 
and a friend to the church.” 

A hasty consultation was now held, and it was 
quickly decided that the best plan to pursue was, 
to seek concealment for the lady and her son 
within the domain, since to quit its walls now 
would only be to throw themselves into the hands 
of those they wished to avoid. 
the orchard, adjoining the wood-yard, half filled 
with sticks and garden tools, was selected as a safe 


A root-house in | 








place ; and to this they retreated. Scarcely was 
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readily had his hint been taken, and his plan cap. 
ried out, that the plump and jolly Justice foung 
himself almost immediately seated before a way, 
covered table, with the two priests, while his 
attendant satellites were regaling with the 
vants ; notwithstanding his protestations that he 
must first search the premises. 

The unhappy old Barneck and the anxions 
Fritz took good care their guests should not ask 
twice for any thing, more especially for strope 
ale, which, as Fritz said, “hath a marveljog, 
power to make a man forget that which you 4 
not wish him to remember.” Father Jerom: 
played his part of deputy-host at the social boa; 
so well that, after sitting nearly two hours, th 
contented Justice, declaring that he was a right 
worthy priest, and a pleasant companion witha) 
rose to make the necessary search for the eql. 
prits. This he executed with the staid gravity 
becoming his official dignity, only making ‘ty, 
small mistakes ; once in graciously patting the 
head of a beer firkin, which he mistook for , 
child, and next, ordering, in a tone of stern autho. 
rity, a fagot in the wood-yard to be brought 
before him for examination, declaring it to bea 
man “of a most ferocious mien, and armed with 
weapons of destruction.” 

Being at length convinced that the object which 


this plan settled, and before it could be executed, | had attracted his attention was not so dangerous 
a thundering summons for admittance sounded at | as he had thought, he departed with’ his men, 
the gates, which had been hastily closed for the | happily just able to find their way back by th 


purpose of delay. 


road they had come. 


Father Jerome, in a most 


Gertrude and Blanche, who had hitherto re- | funny and facetious mood, not altogether, perhaps, 
mained in ignorance of what was passing, now | in strict accordance with his clerical garments, 
roused by the noise and bustle so unusual in the | went to announce to the prisoners their departure; 
quiet household, rushed forth to inquire its cause, | giving it as his opinion that no farther step 


and met Herman carrying, rather than leading, 
his mother down the stairs. 


| would be taken in the affair by Sir Wilfred Sum- 
A few hurried words | ner, who had protested, as he swallowed the stir- 


only were exchanged between them, serving but | rup cup on mounting his horse in the courtyarl, 


to perplex and terrify them. 
Pale and frightened, they entered the parlour, 


that it was “altogether a foolish idea to suppose 
_any thing could be wrong in such a well-ordered 


and were greatly rejoiced to see the two priests | household.” 


among a number of strange men, by whom it was 
occupied. “ It is said they have departed ; they 
are not here,” said Father Jerome to the magis- 
trate, at the moment they reached the entrance to 





the room, and on seeing it so filled were about to 


retreat again, when he advanced, and whispered, | 


* Courage, my children ! 


Help us to gain time.” | 


Notwithstanding this friendly disposition of the 
magistrate, Father Jerome recommended that the 
gates should be closed, and a watch kept from 
the windows, With this advice he and Father 
Rupert now also quitted the house. 

The family again assembled, and, no longer 
checked by the presence of strangers, Gertrude 


He then said aloud to Gertrude, “I would fain | exclaimed, “Do tell me what all this means! 


beg thy hospitality, daughter. 


It is nigh unto | What did these men seek ? and why was it neces 


noon, and many hours since I have eaten. I pray | sary for you to conceal yourselves? ‘This is some 

thee let thy people serve us a meal as quickly as | new stratagem of De Sablons, I suppose.” 

may be.” . 
As they went off to obey his request. He followed | man replied, in a low voice, “ No: De Sablonss 

them, and said hastily, in a low and earnest tone, | dead.” 


“Meat and drink !— meat and drink for them 
all! the best you have, quickly, and no stint.” 
Returning to the magistrate, he said jocosely, | 
“JT crave your worship’s pardon; but my empty 
bowels do so yearn for the flesh-pots of Egypt, that | 
I may scantly think of aught else until they be 
satisfied. This house hath a name for an honest 
hospitality ; will it not be well for your worship 
also to refresh yourself after your long ride 2?” 
The cunning monk knew his man; and so 








For some time no one spoke; at length Her- 


“Dead !—not he. He made you believe that 


| before. Depend on it, you will soon see him in 


some fresh disguise. It is a part of some ne¥ 
plan.” 
“ De Sablons is dead, Gertrude,” repeated Her- 


man. “He was found lifeless on the beach by 
Durochet. 


These men came for the purpose # 
compelling us to give evidence on the subject, which 
we were unwilling to do.” 

“Ah!” she said surprised, “ZZe then was the 
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or him! I dare say it was Durochet who de- | to return with the messenger. The distance across 
him. They quarrelled, and he killed him. | the moor being little more than three miles, the 


often quarrelled. Yes, yes, he killed him. | set off together on foot. 


you think so, mother?” 
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was said to be murdered? and Durochet | it. On hearing this account, Herman determined 
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He found the unknown traveller not now 


y Felsenberg made no reply,, but hid restless and irritable as he had been, but sunk in 


er face by leaning on the table, near which she 


ee, .” said Gertrude, “ at any rate his death 
is a happy deliverance from the fear and anxiety 
ip which we have so long lived. My mother, all 
gus, will now be tranquil and happy. We have 
gothing more to dread.” 

jt was now Herman’s turn to cover his face, 
ghile his mother shaking with uncontrollable emo- 
‘jon rose from her seat, and with an unsteady step 
sitted the room. A short pause of silence ensued, 
ghen Gertrude spoke again in a low and mournful 
tone,“ My poor mother! she loved this wretch — 
she still regrets his loss.” 

“Regret his loss?” said Herman surprised. 
‘Why do you think so?” 

«Ah, Herman, you would not have asked 
thet question,” she replied gravely, “if you 
had seen her melancholy face as she left the 
room. 

For nearly a month after this agitating day, 
they lived in gloomy tranquillity, unbroken save 


yy the visits of Fathers Jerome and Rupert, and | 


| 


j 
{ 
| 
| 








& quiet torpor of the senses, from which they were 
unable to rouse him ; but on searching him they 
discovered a letter addressed to Herman. It was 
from the good Queen Katharine, to the following 
effect :— 

“Young Sir,—It hath come to our knowledge 
that a French messenger is arrived with instrue- 
tions to arrest the lady your mother, yourself, and 
the other members of the family, on the plea of some 
great harm done to a subject of the French king. 

“ Whether or no this be a stratagem of my 
Lord Cardinal of York, (who hath set his seal to 
the order, ) the better to rid himself of your presence, 
whom he mislikes, as one well thought of by us 
and our nephew the emperor; this we know not: 
but lest this evil comé upon you suddenly, and 
without warning, we send off a trusty man, 
who hath orders to spur and spare not; so that, 
God willing, this shall reach your hand twenty- 
four hours before the warrant-bearers can be 
with you. 

“We can give you no farther counsel, being 
well-nigh distraught with our own troubles: but 


the ordmary occurrences which slightly relieve | heartily commending you to the protection of God 
the monotonous uniformity of a country life. But | and his holy saints, we remain your friend to serve 


this peace and repose was not satisfactory. There | you. 


semed a something false and hollow in it, which 
the two young women could not well under- 
sand. 

The gay Gertrude, who had hoped now to have 
sven something like happiness and mirth restored, 
and to have indulged herself occasionally as of old 
in laughing and making others laugh, was far 
wore inclined to weep. For Herman looked ill 
aad unhappy, and the only time her mother 
wore a cheerful face was at the approach of 


Father Rupert, whose visits were now frequent 
and long. 


The fourth week had calmly succeeded the third | 


wee the bustle and tumult occasioned by the judi- 
tial search, when their repose was again broken up, 
and sunshine again gave place to storm in their 
chequered life. 

A peasant came with intelligence that a stranger 
al a traveller was lying bruised and half sense- 
ks at an ale-house in a neighbouring hamlet, 
taving been thrown from his horse and much hurt 
m the head; so that they had been unable to 
asertain who he was or from whence he came. 
But from the circumstance of his having once or 
twice uttered the words “Fenton Manor,” they 


thought it best to let Madame Saint Amand know 


| 





| 
| 








“ KATHARINE, the Queen.” 


Astonished at the information so kindly con- 
veyed to him, Herman had but little time to 
reflect on the strange turn this disastrous affair 
had now taken; none to waste on useless specu- 
lations. Action the most prompt and decided was 
necessary. The accident to the messenger, who 
should have delivered the letter, had occurred on 
the preceding day, consequently the time the 
gentle-hearted lady hoped to have gained was lost, 
and the officers of justice might be expected 
every hour. As this idea presented itself, he 
eagerly inquired if a horse could be had, and 
was told the one from which the messenger had 
been thrown was in the stable. To saddle it, 
mount, and gallop off, (after commending the 
messenger te the care of the host,) was the work 
of a minute. 

He had sprung up the steep ascent which led to 
the moor, and was dashing across it when a shout 
aroused him from a perplexing train of thought. 
He reined up the horse just in time to prevent his 
going over a man who appeared anxious to 
stop him. It was Barneck, pale, weary, and 
dejected. 

( To be continued.) 





A SUNSET. 


Tar setting Sun seems a more glorious orb, 
When broadly streaming o’er the western sea, 
Than at his rising, when his beams absorb, 
So suddenly, N ight’s vap’rous progeny; 
Seems more glorious chiefly for this cause,— 
t on his earlier progress there attends 
Poul exhalations, like a “ troop of friends,” 





That half obscure his brightness with applause. 
But when toward the ocean gulfs he draws 
These baffled ministers of Pestilence, 
They rush together in black cloud, and close 
Around his footsteps, much like threat’ning foes, 
That only make more obvious to the sense 
The Sun’s expanding dise by their dark impotence. 
L. D. 








































Mx. Jonn Hvtian, who was popular a few 
years since, as the introducer into England of 
part-singing on the Wilhem method, has lately 
put forth a Discourse on the “ Duty and Advantage 
of Learning to Sing.” From the tenor of this 
address, it would appear that the musician has 
fallen into the track of a particular church system, 
and is disposed to value the art which he commends 
chiefly as ancillary to the progress of the Puseyite 
revelation. This tendency, which is thoroughly 
sectarian, however angrily its followers may re- 


pudiate the term, has not been meddling with | 


music only. Architecture, or rather a certain 
antiquarian dilettantism in this art, is much taken 
up of late, with the curious zeal which professes 
to revive the living spirit by restoring defunct 
forms: and the enthusiasm for letterns and 
lych-gates, credence tables, and sedilia, has filled 
a multitude of hollow brains, with a continuous 
buzz of pedantry and affectation, wearisome enough 
to the unsophisticated ear. It is one of the most 
singular, and not the least disheartening pheno- 
mena of our time, to see numbers of men, by no 
means wanting in some kind of capacity, not with- 
out education, and conspicuous for diligence, be- 
stirring themselves to gather up the dead relics 
of past time, to serve as food for the present: 
— men of some conscience, too, we verily believe, 
who have a species of sincerity in the faith that 
from the dry bones they can produce life; and 
who have arrived so far at least in understanding, 
as to feel that the England of our day is sick at 
heart, and craving for some restorative ;—but who 
can find no better inspiration than the idea of 
cramming down her panting throat, the musty rags 
and old utensils of “ medieval picty.” Is it possible 
to believe that the prophets of this school can be 
thoroughly in earnest in what they do, and 
advise ?—that their desire to learn what is truly 
the want of the day, and its remedy, has been 
strong enough to force them into the real presence 
of things around and above them, with resolute 
will to see, instead of dreaming, or playing with 
the shows of sentimental illusions? Their im- 
pressions, we fear, are but skin deep; and these 
antiquarian fopperies, mere idola spects, the off- 
spring of impulses, which, in sane minds, give 
way before the supreme desire of truth, when it is 
really worshipped, and better loved than the in- 
dulgence of an affected fancy. That such delusions 
may be pursued, for atime, with eagerness enough, 
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THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF MUSIC, 








| 


pression of the Infinite and the Divine, in g special 
mode of beauty, whether in form, lan e 
sound. As for music, which is the immediate 
subject of these remarks, we are persuaded that the 
attempt to promote its cultivation, by develop; | 
its uses as the mere organ of any party, is to cag 
it back, rather than to promote the advance we 
desire. It isthe property of all imaginative art to 
resile from contact with applied uses ; like those 
etherial essences, which we are told refuse to com. 
bine with other elements. It is complete in itsel 
and must be loved for its ownsake. Its excellence, 
consists in the entire independent development of 
its internal powers, and can only be disturbed ang 
clouded by the attempt to force it into an employ. 
ment foreign to its nature. This endeavour, on 
which the whole structure of criticism on P 

and the Fine Arts was founded, during the supre. 
macy of the French school, proceeds from an entire 
oversight of the distinction between the two ela 
ments which it vainly sought to reconcile, by 
making the spiritual a mere handmaid to the 
material demands of existence. Between them no 
such forced alliance is possible. Their principles 
are the two opposite poles of our being,—necessity 
and liberty. The useful and practical ends of life, 
the importance of which none but a madman will 
underrate, are bound to obey the laws of the for- 
mer ; to adjust our actions to what it requires, and 
to render clear and smooth our course within its 
absolute limits. The freedom of the human soul, 
its claim to partake of something beyond the 
restraints of its temporary state, finds utterance 
in Poetry and Art; flies from the actual, the 
imperfect, and the absolute, to seek in their ideal 
creations images of the possible, the perfect, the 
unconditional, reflected from that higher sphere of 
which it feels itself a denizen, and towards which 
it is ever striving upwards from its imprisonment 
onearth. To bind this liberal principle to the 
tasks of its severe rival can only confuse the action 
of both. Each has its part to fulfil in fashioning 
the life of man ; in appointing his duties here, in 
preparing him for a state hereafter. But they 


must for ever remain distinct and separate in their 


very essence, as well as in their fitting applice- 
tion and expressions. Until this be felt and 
regarded, there is no healthy progress to be expected 
for the Fine Arts. They must be sought for 


what they are, not for what they may help other 
_thingsto become. Nor is their influence to be 


found sects, and even supply pseudo martyrs, | 
precious, because it is of itself alone, — and most 


history has already made known: that they 
will vanish, like vapours before the sunbeams, at 
the approach of the light of genuine truth and 
thorough devotion, all must religiously believe, who 
feel that notin barren forms, but in fruitful spiritual 
life, are these sacred existences made manifest. 
The conviction will not allow any one to notice 
without regret, such tendencies as would subdue to 
the service of a sect, the free genius of art ; which, 


subordinate to any limited ends whatever; it is 


perfectly so when free from all incoherent 


| straints,—a living utterance of the Beautiful, avoice 
calling to men, amidst their daily labours, to look 
upwards and feel the existence of things, which 


Pegg | for its own sake? 
in its proper and purest sense, is but another ex- | realities, which weigh us down to the dust, bare 


are not wholly of the earth; a sensible reflection 


of the Eternal on the surface of the passing elements 


of life! And is not this enough, to be worshi 


Amidst the multitude 
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to materialize those finer influences, 
oe ake the infinite desire of the soul with 
gotions of its higher capacities, and appease 
ihe longing that no imperfect object can satisfy? 
We see how these have been granted by Nature, 
sith a liberal hand, in her manifold objécts of ex- 
yal beauty, to which no material use is assigned ; 
in the various delights created to refine the intel- 
sense of beauty; and which, like her 
gowers, her lovely sky-colours, her rapture-giving | 
hreezes, are strewn over the merely practical | 
necessities of being, to remind us of a higher life, 
god fill us with ideas of perfection, that here | 
the soul can only perceive in remote glimpses. | 
Such is the mission of true Art, and it is only ona | 
perception of this supreme law of its nature, that | 
its proper dignity can be raised, its perfection at- | 
sined, and its beneficent influences fully enjoyed. 
To many, this view of the subject will appear 
extravagant—enthusiastic—fanciful. It has been 
ysual to regard the musical art, especially, as a 
trivial and rather questionable minister to the 
idle pastime of an hour, —a thing ef no use, and | 
rather apt, indeed, to be mischievously abused. 
That it is utterly useless, in the sense in which 
sloughs and steam-engines are useful, we may not 
only admit, but shall joyfully maintain, if we pur- 
sue the idea of what is really to be sought in such 
choice gifts of nature. That it has been degraded 
to very base employments, and, thrown amidst 
much that is worthless and vicious, has scarcely 
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— se 


know. 





ever appeared in its real character, is true enough 
also; equally true it is, that this degradation 


and its consequences are owing to its neglect from | 
The | 


mistaken ideas of its worth and tendency. 
voice of nature cannot be wholly stifled : — wsque 
recurret ;—but you may confuse its utterance, 
and untune its melodies by denying them to all 
ut rude organs. So it has been with music in 
these islands, since the religious wars. The im- 





pulse which prompts the light heart to sing, — | 
the quick ear to delight in rhythm and harmony, | 
will make way, whatever prejudice or austerity | 
, as one of the minor revelations, an avatar of the 


may do to repress it. But, by refusing it free 
expression, by withholding the cultivation that 


every art requires to become sensibly perfect in its | 
outward type, by banishing it to the haunts of the | 
frivolous, the idle, and the dissolute, we have done | 


ill in our power to deprive it of natural growth | 


ind pure utterance : — shall we wonder, then, to 


ind it the imperfect questionable thing we have | 


striven to make it? Thatit has continued, amidst 
all these disadvantages, to play like a sunbeam in 
the lower sphere to which our ignorance and want 


of feeling have banished it ;—that it still has been — 


able, however perverted and contemned, to stir the 


hearts with an irresistible charm, and to raise and | 
purify those even who have known it merely | 


% a sensual gratification, —this, alone, might | 


tell us its trae vocation and better capabilities. | 


It should teach us what a purifier and charm of 
€ we might have found in music, had it been 
redeemed from unworthy disgrace, and honoured 
with the liberal culture required to develop its 
her influences, by perfecting its expression, 
ind raising the tone of its admirers. 
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One of the world’s great men, Martin Luther, 
had a revelation of this truth, amongst others 
which have changed the fate of empires. He be- 
stirred himself to establish the study of music in 
all the communities founded on the evangelical 
creed ; and this, not in any degree as a direct ally 
in his warfare against the Roman Catholics. He 
believed that music was a gift of God; that its 
use was especially becoming in praises of its 
author; but was also, by itself, of excellent value 
at all times. In the education, therefore, of all 
who followed him, he was careful to provide the 
means of exercising this divine art; and laid 
down a system of musical tuition, enjoined in 
every Lutheran parish school, which has continued 
in force throughout nearly three centuries. What 
fruit this seed has borne, all educated persons 
In Germany alone, of all countries, is 
music a common domestic friend, instead of being, 
as elsewhere, an outcast, a prostitute, or a mounte- 
bank. Its cultivation.is thought no folly, its 
practice introduces no excéss, is exposed to no 
peculiar temptations; the whole land is filled with 
its cheerful voice, and with a grateful feeling of its 
value, as a heavenly companion amongst the cares 
of daily life. At the same time, its highest crea- 
tions have silently grown, in that country, to a 
perfection elsewhere unknown. It is needless to 
name Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven ; authors of the greatest works that music 
has yet produced, and the genuine offspring of 
the soil on which Luther's powerful hand cast the 
first seed. For, although of these great composers 
some were born Roman Catholics, in Catholic states, 
it was at an era when the original growth, fostered 
by Luther, had already spread over the whole 
land, and shed its fruits over regions which 
were remote enough from the root which gave 
them birth. Such virtue is there in the true 
thought and the genial insight of a single man ;— 
and such is the stature to which an art may rise, 
when it is sustained by the understanding love 
of a whole people, and viewed, at its proper height, 


beautiful. 

That a conscious regard of this kind is indis- 
pensable to the production of high excellence in the 
fine arts, it would be absurd to maintain. In some 
spots, peculiarly favoured by nature, at certain 
seasons——as in the Greece of Pericles, and the 
Italy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
there arise spontaneous enthusiastic impulses, 
which seem like the emotions of a superior instinct, 
developed in a fervid glow of production, in which 
excellence of the rarest kind has been attained. 
The painter of the Siefia Cupola, the composer of 
the mass of Pope Marcellus, may possibly have 
had no distinct vision or divine ideal of their 
respective arts, but merely have obeyed an irre- 
sistible desire to embody the conceptions which 
were struggling within them for utterance. That 
many of the greatest Italian artists had a clear 
notion of the spiritual dignity of their calling, 
is, indeed, perfectly well known That others, 
whose hands were employed in the service of a 
religion they were taught to reverence, wrought 
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in a still higher mood, is no less certain ; and 
this sense of devout consecration has breathed on 
the works of some earlier artists a spirit of purity 
and solemn loveliness that has never been effaced 
or equalled since. But it may be at once admitted, 
that there may be a very rich development, for a 
season, in a genial soil, of art, which has no such 
elevated principle. This, however, we may ob- 


serve, has never yet been witnessed, but in the | 


fresh youth of a highly endowed race, under a 
happy climate; when the enthusiastic rapture 
that the discovery of a new vein of beauty awakens, 
has given to its pursuit a kind of eager devotion, 
like that of the lover to his mistress, which, during 
its heyday, exercises the elevating influence of love 
on all whom it touches. The passion is vehement, 


unconscious, brief in its duration, and fugitive in | 
its effects, if not supported by a clearer insight, | 


and a calmer devotion. Still it 7s a worship and 
a sacrifice; and while the emotion preserves its 
warmth, seeks to raise rather than degrade its 
object. 
happiest organization having prolonged this kind 
of summer of the arts, in any country, beyond the 
date of its first enthusiastic period. The instinctive 
rapture of a passionate and sensitive race may, 
while it lasts, advance them to a fulness and 
glory of which less favoured nations are incapable : 
but this excitement alone will not preserve their 
excellence, or continue their production by even the 
highest naturalendowments. Whenthe bloom of this 
passion wanes, and there is no placid and respectful 
feeling of the true objects of art to replace its im- 
pulses, the descent is as rapid asits rise was sudden. 
In proof of this, we need only look at the miserable 
state, at the present moment, of music and paint- 
ing in Italy. The national organization is as fine 
as ever; the desire to excel, and the reward of suc- 
cess are still there,—yet what is the testimony of 
all who visit that land? It still produces the 
richest voices, the most perfect individual musi- 
cians : but its music is sunk into the lowest state 
of sensual decrepitude. The great schools of church 
composition are extinct,—in Mozart’s time, indeed, 
they were already rapidly decaying. Instrumental 
worksarethingsunknown. Thecathedralaudiences 
listen to airs from flimsy operas, massacred by an 
organist, who barely knows the common rudiments 
of his noble charge. Even Opera,the once favourite 
object of a voluptuous taste, grows more and more 


tuneless and vapid in each new hand. While there | 


is hardly a cornerof Europe where you may not hear 
the best Italian compositions of abetterday, you seek 
in vain to enjoy them in Italy ; where, indeed, the 


But there is no instance of even the | 
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than any thing of the kind elsewhere. Is not this 
a striking instance of the insufficiency of the Most 
exquisite natural capacities alone to ensure the 
progress, or even prevent the entire decay of 
when it is deprived of its due character, and pur. 
sued in a spirit which degrades it ? 

This flight to the other side of the Alps is not, 
as it may seem, a very wide digression from the 
_ tenor of our way, which first led us to the uses an 
_ prospects of Music in our own islands. If we fp 
| that nothing but a pure regard and a clear seny: 
| of its essence, can preserve the growth and beauty 
, of Art, in its very birth-place, we may surely leary 
_something from hence of the only manner jy 
| which we can hope to domesticate it as a living ang 

beneficent influence, ina land from which it has beer 
so long banished, and where it only exists by a kind 
of precarious and contemptuous sufferance, The 





music our own, are far too general, that we shoulj 
permit it to be engrossed by any section of a party, 
when hoping to see it rescued from the office of 
'merely tickling the ear of a luxurious class, 
| What we desire is a general catholic cultivation of 
a serene and purifying art, loved because music is 
a lovely and excellent thing, the study and practice 
of which, for its own sake, is gracious both in the 
innocent pleasure it gives, and in the influence it 
unconsciously exercises ; loved, because it should 
be the welcome companion of social or solitary 
hours, the becoming accomplishment of the well- 
born, the blessed recreation of the humble, a thing 
altogether too universal and copious a blessing to 
be packed up in a disinterred pyx, or restrained to 
the canticles of any “ Anglican” sect of surplice 
worshippers. Let them sing as well in tune as 
Mr. Hullah can get them to learn to do; but do 
not let him, or any one else who professes a love 
for the art he teaches, and would raise, sadly 
neglected as it is in this kingdom, do it the fatal 
| injury of making it exclusive, or laming its pro- 
| gress by tying it to the ceremonial of a fastidious 
| party of professors, whether of church discipline, 
| or of any other ismwhatever. The light of nature’s 
| free gifts is not to be kept from the world by screen- 

ing it for the use of those who like to sit behind 
| stained glasses ; but was given to enliven all, like 
| the universal air and sunshine ; and, as its “quality 
_is not strained,” so should its cultivation be liberal 
'andopen. In the pursuit of the art of Music espe 
cially, we are still so far behind the rest of Europe, 
| that it may well grieve us to see any thing that onee 











_promised to render its study and practice more 
| popular, breaking off into bye-ways, and meddling 


only music to be heard at all, is, by the testimony | with fopperies quite foreign to its natural free dis 
of all competent judges, worse by many degrees _ position. 





ANSWER TO PROTEST AGAINST THE BALLOT. 


[See Wordsworth’s Poems, vol. v. p. 391.] 


Ir thou hadst seen the miscall’d freeman driven, 
Intimidated, to deny his right, 

And by his act increase Oppression’s might; 

Or forfeit else the barren pittance given 

For heavy toil from hard-work’d sinews riven; 
Thus robb’d by petty power of that high meed, 
Felt deep within by him who acts a deed 


Approved by Conscience, the stern will of Heaven; 
Then wouldst thou say, great poet, that this plam © 
Was sure devised in purest love of trath, . 
Not of Pandora but Minervian, 
In Virtue’s cause still to preserve our youth; . . 
Then wouldst thou speak for it with powerful 





And at its coming bid our land rejoice. Fr. W.B. 
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“duty and advantage” of making the free gift ¢ 
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He gemm’d with buds his lady’s vase, 
He fed her favourite turtle-dove, 

But clouded was his once bright gaze ; 
For ah, he dared not tell his love; ” 

And therefore were the spirits sad, 

Of that young lovely German lad. 


His lady comes, the chaste, the fair, 
“Go search, my gentle page, each bow’r, 
(She cries,) and bring to deck my hair, 
The rarest, the most hidden flow’r, 
And as a boon for this behest, 
I'll give, whate’er thou shalt request.” 


With bliss too ardent to be told, 
The boy’s possess’d. “ For ah,” saith he, 
« My mistress cares for me. Behold, 
She saith, 1’ll give whate’er it be: 
[ll do her will, and then demand, 
As the dear boon, her heart and hand. 


“The rarest flow’r—full well I know 

Where that same flow’ret may be found, 
High on a rock, I’ve seen one grow, 

That hangs mid-way ’twixt sky and ground: 
I’ll scale it, and the blossoms give 
To her for whom alone I live.” 
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A BALLAD. 


Away he bounds; his step disdains 

The earth; hope gives him pinions, and 
The precipice at length he gains, 

And breathless *fore its base doth stand; 
Then with a pray’r to Mercy’s fount, 
The eagle-hearted youth doth mount. 


Up mounts he—all for lore he dares, 

The purple flow’r he placks, and fleet 
As the young mountain roe, prepares 

To plunge the depths beneath his feet; 
Poising his well-knit form, before ~ 
He leaps the yawning chasm o’er. 


The leap is ta’en : but wo alack, 
The ledge on which he “lights gives way, 
Down the abyss he falleth back, 
Death’s icy bolt no power can stay; 
His body ’neath the white cliffs steep 
Lies stark—his soul the angels keep. 


Thus perish’d he ; and though none know 
Or guess his fate, yet Nature ’s kind, 
And mourns him oft, when drear blasts blow, 
And through the fire-grove sweeps the wind ; 
The salt-sea too a requiem sad, 
Wails to the lovely German lad. G. A. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


(Continued from page 432 of our July number.) 


Itisnot right, that, even in reviewing a guiltyage, 
we should believe in charges of gross crime, on the 


' 
i 


| 


Mirabeau the elder thought there could be no- 
thing more natural than that, when there were 


dightest rumour of evidence ; but a knowledge of | two brothers to divide the world between them, the 


the social condition in which the actors lived, 
aooths the way to an opinion, when there is 
otherwise a considerable body of evidence. it 
would not be fair to believe of Cesar Borgia, that 
it was by his deed that his brother John was 


| 


murdered, and thrown into the Tiber, without | 


some evidence ; but as Cesar headed a band of cut- 


throats and poisoners, much less evidence would | 


satisfy the historian of his guilt, than would be 
necessary to prove that Charles I. poisoned his 
brother Henry. ‘The court of France, where Mary 
lived during the period of life when the notions of 
right and wrong are formed, was conspicuous for 
pisonings, and other secret assassinations. ‘The 
charge of murder was of course frequently made 
without foundation ; but one accustomed to hear 
of it as the natural means of revenging an injury, 
removing a troublesome neighbour, would not 
acquire a wholesome horror of such deeds. Her 
own husband Francis was said to have been 
killed by a barber shaving him with a poisoned 
mazor. That great tragedy of national perfidy 
and crime, the Bartholomew massacre, was a sub- 
“quent fruit of the morality in which she had 


one should put the other to death. Probably the 
old marquis argued from his own temper and dis- 
position ; an interpretation one would not put on 
his reasoning, if, instead of founding on an 
abstract view of human nature, he had argued 
from facts, and inferred that a person who has 
been brought up in the midst of murders in one 
country, is in good training for countenancing 
them in another. The young lady who reads 
many romances, where beautiful women are 
terribly ill used by old and ugly men, has derived 
from literature no idea of a lovely murderess ; and 
would be still less able to fill the picture from her 
own circle of acquaintance, none of whom, she 
feels morally convinced, could, however disagree- 
able and conceited they may be, be induced to 
murder their husbands. But the Causes Celebres 
tell another story. 

It is clear that if, before the murder of Rizzio, 
Mary despised Darnley, after that cruel tragedy 
she qualified her contempt with a cordial hatred. 
Accomplished, gifted, ardent, and exacting, she 


was not of the nature calmly to brook slights 


trained ; and indeed her own immediate | 
maternal relations were among the most active | 


perpetrators of its horrors. Such being the nature 
of the people from among whom she came, is it 
likely that she would be purified by contact with 
the Ruthvens, Mortons, Darnleys, and Bothwells, 
‘mong whom her lot was cast in Scotland? We 
st over many historical difficulties, by reflecting 
™ what things may, and what things may not be 
“pected, of persons in this or that position. 


vou. XM1.— No, CLI. 





and insults from one whom her foolish fondness 
for his handsome person had raised to such a 
pinnacle of greatness. Darnley was a fool, and a 
paltry guzzling dissipated fool. He drank deep 
and continuously ; kept low company of every 
kind and grade; and showed his queenly wife too 
plainly that constancy to one object was too deara 
price to pay for her smiles. He was a sort of royal 
Tony Lumpkin, who could not brook the restraints 
and etiquettes of a court, and must always be 
grubbing among the lowest and mest degreding 
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enjoyments, The murder of Rizzio was attended 
with circumstances of the deepest insult. If there 
be no reason to presume that the queen had a 
criminal intercourse with the Italian, there can be 
no doubt that her husband charged her with it, 
publicly and with blunt coarseness. Was a high- 


spirited woman to submit to this? She told the | in 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





rpetrators it would be dear blood to some of | 


them. 
ciation ? 
Meanwhile another and a darker figure comes 
across the stage; one with a conscience no less 
stained with guilt, but with a stronger head and 
a firmer heart. We never saw a portrait of 
Bothwell. Probably it might disappoint our ima- 
gination, and we are content in the possession of 
the ideal image. To us he seems the most perfect 
historical personationof theruffian of romance. We 
see him with a majestic gloomy brow, a swarthy 
complexion, dark fierce eyes, and lips expressive 
alike of treachery, sensuality, cruelty,and firmness. 
The incidents of his history are singular — boldly 
grasping at a crown—breaking down all the social 
and moral laws to attain his purpose, and 
dragging others through the gap—defying and in- 
timidating the banded nobility of his country— 
standing fiercely at bay ; and, finally, when pursued, 
faithful still to his career of wickedness, and dying 
as a pirate in the northern seas: Such a picture 


Did she exclude Darnley from the denun- | 


contentment,” as Lord Serope writes to Cecil, ang 
then galloped back as she had come. |; wid 
spirited act, and worthy of a better cause, The 
whole journey, amounting to nearly fifty mi 
over bog and moor and mountain-steeps, lay through 
that district where no post-chaise had beep 
Scott’s childhood—the land of wild freebooters, 
who would have as handily carried off her 
sovereign majesty, and ensconced her in one of 
their peel towers, a general hostage for the 
safety of unnumbered offenders against the law 
as they afterwards kidnapped the Lord President 
of the Court of Session, while walking on the 
sands of Leith, endeavouring to solve some 


knotty question of law on which he was called ty 


give judgment. ‘“ She did not,” says Bishop 
Keith, “think her person in security in the midg 


of so many loose vagabonds, who might easily 


have conveyed her into England in a few hours”. 


The result was a burning fever, whether occasion. 


_ed by her exertions, or by the state of mind which 


of wickedness and courage—of successful villany | 


and fatal overthrow, is surely nowhere else exem- 
plified in general history. Mary acknowledged 


the influence of this greater spirit ;—what a con- | 


trast to the paltry creature she was bound to cal! 
husband! Courage and firmness have ever exer- 
cised the strongest influence over the female heart ; 
and, between two bad men, he who was both bold 
and bad could not but prevail. 

A circumstance occurred soon after Rizzio’s 
murder, which, in spite of all that Prince Labanoff 
and others have done to give it a different inter- 
pretation, must go down to all posterity as an 
undoubted indication of the depth of the queen’s 
criminal attachment to Bothwell. On the 7th of 
October, 1766, he was severely wounded in a con- 
flict with the border thieves ; so severely that the 
reports of Queen Elizabeth’s spies, in Scotland, 
announced his death. Next day the queen arrived 
at Jedburgh, and opened the sessions of the Court 
of Justiciary. Her proceeding to this distant 
town, where she was in the middle of a wild tur- 
bulent people, and unattended by the amenities and 
enjoyments of her court, on which she so much 
depended, is, by itself, a singular circumstance ; 
but, at a period when news travelled so slowly, it 
would scarcely be just to connect this journey 
with the circumstance of Bothwell having been 
wounded on the preceding day. A few days sub- 
sequently, however, she took horse, with a few 
attendants, crossed the wild border country, and 
visited Bothwell on his sick-bed. The incident 
was strange enough to leave an enduring recollec- 
tion in the traditions of the borderers, of the loca. 
lities connected with the queen’s wild ride. She 
remained two hours at his stronghold, the castle 


tempted her to undertake such an escapade,—or by 
both. The apologetic narrator tells us that Mary 
wanted to know, from the very best source, the 
real state of the southern districts of her domi- 
nions ; that business was the sole end and motiye 
of the journey, and that she expected to receive 
from Bothwell such information as no one else could 
provide her with. Had he been able to give her 
any secret information about the Guises, or Philip 
of Spain,—to impart to her news from the couneil- 
chamber of Elizabeth,—or to tell any of those 
secrets from other courts, which sovereigns love 
to hear and keep to themselves, we might imagine 
a considerable effort made for a personal inter 
view. But that this wild ride, with all its dangers, 
should have been encountered for the sake ot a 
personal knowledge about outbreaks with whieh 
it was the part of the justiciar and the hangman 
to deal, —that no person among her zealous cour- 
tiers or grave councillors could procure the neces 
sary information on these vulgar matters conneet- 
ed with the administration of justice, and“ the 
state of the country,’”’—we cannot believe. No, 
no. Wisdom shakes her head. Princes, in that age 
especially, were not so anxious to undertake the 
grubbing labours of “ the business of the country.” 
[In truth, it was an incident that, standing by it 
self, would have been inexplicable : conneeted with 
subsequent events, it stands forth in light all too 
clear and damnatory. 

The Queen’s illness was frightful and miserable. 
Her exclamation, that she wished herself dead, 
and the other strange thoughts disturbing het 
mind, were marked by those around. her, 4 
treasured up with the other records of her way 
ward fate. Meanwhile there were not wanting 
tempters to put vile thoughts in her mind. 
Darnley, who was isolated and slighted—perhaps 
afraid, proposed to leave the country ; but this 
project was not executed. A divorce was 
proposed ; and why it was not adopted is not perm 
fectly clear, unless through the supposition that 
principal conspirators thought it a stupid 4 
clumsy expedient, and remembered the robbe 


of Hermitage, “to Bothwell’s great pleasure and | proverb, mortui non mordent. Secretary 
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ing events, as it would have required a more 
se mind than Mary’s to fail in comprehending. 
He said, “ Madam, mind ye not we are here of 

rincipal of your grace’s nobility and council, 
ghat shall not find the mean well to make your 
majesty quit of him without prejudice of your 
and albeit that my lord of Murray, here 
nt, be little less scrupulous for a Protestant 
nor your grace is for a Papist, I am assured he 
will Jook through his fingers thereto, and will 


com 


son ; 


; 
tehold our doings, and say nothing thereto.” Mr. | 
Tytler, who gives us this sententious speech, says, | 
by way of comment, that it “alarmed the queen, 


sho instantly replied,’ that it was her pleasure 
nothing should be done by which any spot could 
be laid upon her honour ; better,” said she, * per- 
mit the matter remain in the state it is, abiding 
till God in his goodness put remedy thereto, 
[than] that ye, believing to do me service, may 
sibly turn to my hurt or displeasure.” ‘To 
this Lethingthon replied, “* Madam, let us to 
cuide the business among us, and your 
shall see nothing but good, and approved of by 
parliament.” Such a dialogue shows that Mary 


did not very jealously conceal her anxiety to get | 


rid of her bonds; and indicates the conviction of 
Lethington, that he needed not to be very fasti- 
dious about the plans he suggested. 
in some measure, reminds one of the Irish gentle- 
man's instruction, to be sure not to duck the pro- 
cess server in the horse-pond. It is, at all events, 
pretty clear that, after such a conversation—apart 
altogether from the other indications of a secret 
understanding with the conspirators, Mary must 
have been fully prepared for a “ blow up.” 

party of the nobles having settled, with each 
other, the main point, that Darnley should be got 
rid of, proceeded, like proper cautious honest- 
minded Scotsmen as they were, to have the stipu- 
lations and conditions put into legal form. They 
judged, according to the vulgar maxim, that it is 
best to have every thing in black and white ;—it 
prevents all awkward misunderstandings. With 
all the reliance which honest discreet men natu- 
rally have on each other, especially when united 
ina good cause, it is well to have every thing 
distinctly set forth, that no one may misunder- 
stand the position in which he stands to his neigh- 
bours. So, as in the case of the murder of Rizzio, 
4“ Band,” or bond was prepared and signed, three 
months before the deed was done. The legal spirit is 
strong in Scotland; anda power of rectifying all 
iregularites is supposed to lie in the “ forms of 
style.” One of the most exterminating of the 
fierce measures adopted against the Covenanters 
was, by “taking out letters of lawborrows against 
them.” which is equivalent to “ swearing the 
peace,” in England. Let us imagine the secretary 
for Ireland presenting himself before a justice of 


peace, in Tipperary, and requiring the whole po- | 


polation to find recognisances to keep the peace ; 
and we have the letters of lawborrows. Down to 


the middle of last century, the Highland rievers, | 


: : sab * Vol. xvi. p. 124, 
aighbouring Lowland lairds, had the conditions | 


who took black mail for sparing the cattle of the 
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st this juncture, threw forward such shadows of | 


grace | 


Her answer, | 
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of their agreement drawn up in a “ band;” and, in 
the old Statistical Account,* there is a contract, 
dated in 1741, between James Graham of Glen- 
gyle on the one part, “and the gentlemen, heri- 
tors, and tenants hereto subscribing on the other 
part,’ by which, for a tax of four per cent. 
on the valued rent, James Graham undertakes to 
“keep the lands subscribed for and annexed to 
the respective subscriptions, scaithless, if any loss 
be sustained by the heritors, tenants, or in- 
| habitants thereof, through the stealing and away- 
taking of their cattle, horses, or sheep ; and that for 
the space of seven years complete, from and after 
the term of Whitsunday next to come; and, for 
that effect, either to return the cattle so stolen 
| from time to time, or otherwise, within six months 
after the theft committed, to make payment to 
the persons from whom they were stolen, of their 
true value.” But we are wandering from one 
_ piece of business to another. Let us return to the 
transaction for bringing the life of Darnley to an 
| abrupt conclusion. 

There was at that time an able, industrious, 
persevering young man, by name James Balfour, 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, rose step 
by step, till he became Lord President of the Court 
of Session. To him appears to have been committed 
the important task of preparing this onerous docu- 
ment. It wasa delicate duty, requiring expertness 
and prudence ; and the employment of Balfour on 
the occasion, shows that he was a man eminently 
worthy of confidence. A part of this precious 
document has been preserved as a precedent in 
conveyancing, for modern use, and stands thus :— 
“That for sa mikle it was thought expedient and 
maist profitable for the commoun wealth, by the 
haill nobilitie and lords under subscryvit, that sic 
ane young fool and proud tyrane sould not rein 
or bear rule over thame; and that for dyverse 
causes thairfor, that thay all had concludit that 
he sould be put off, by ane way or uther; and 
whosoever sould take the deid in hand, or do it, 
they sould defend and fortifie it as thameselfs, for 
it sould be every ane of their awin, reckonit, and 
halden done be themselffs.” fF 

It was on Sunday, the 9th of February, 1567, 
that the pledge in this contract was redeemed, and 
the “ young fool” was “put off.’ It may amuse 
the reader to have before him a part of the evi- 
dence given by the witnesses, with which no 
farther liberty is taken on the present occasion 
than a modification of the spelling of the more 
peculiar and grotesque words. William Pourie, 
servitor to the Earl of Bothwell, depones, — 
“That the same day the king was slain at night, 
the Erle Bothwell, accompanyt with James 
_ Ormestoun of that ilk, Hob Ormestoun, his father- 
-_bruther, John Hepburne of Bolton, and John Hay, 

younger, gaid together to ane counsel in the nedder 
hall of the said Earl Bothwell’s lodging in the 
Abbey, about four hours afternoon, or thereby, 
and remainet therein two hours or thereby.— 
| Quhat they did or sayed, he knows not. That 








+ Piteairn’s Crimival Trials, i, 513. 
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John Hepburne of Bolton, at ten hours at evin, 
commandit the Deponant and Pat. Wilson to take 
up ane carriage of twa maills, the ane, ane trank, 
and the other ane, ane lederin mail, whilks were 
lying inthe nedder hall ; quhilk the deponant and 
the said Pat. put on and chargit upon two horses 
of my lords, the ane being his roan horse, and 
cariet ye same to ye gate of the enteres of the 
Black Friers, and there laid the same doun; 
quhan the Erle Bothwell, accompaniet with Robert 
Ormestoun and Paris, called French Paris, and 
uther twa quhilks had cloaks about their faces, 
met the saids deponer and Pat. Wilson. And that 


young Tallo, the Laird of Ormestoun, and young | 


Hepburn of Bolton was awaitand upon the deponer 


and Pat. Wilson within the same gate: and that 


there the said three persones within the said gate, 


ressayed the said twa charges, quhilk the deponer | 


knew to be powder, because the same was in sundry 


polks within the said mail and trunk: and the | 


deponer and said Patrick Wilson helped them in 
with the same: and the powder being taken from 
them, the said John Hepburn of Bolton sent this 
deponer for candle, and that he coft [bought] six 
halfpenny candle fra Gordie Burn’s wife in the 
Cowgate, and deliverit to the said John: and the 
said persons, receivers of the powder, had ane 
towel with them, with a little lighted candle: and 
the said persons, within the said gate, oppenet the 
trunk and mail, and took out the polks with the 
powder: and every ane of them took yane upon 
his back or under his arm, and carried the same 
away to the back wall of the yard that is next 
the trees, and there the said Laird of Ormiston, 
John Hepburn of Bolton, and young Tallo, ressavit 
the powder fra them, and would suffer the deponer 
and his marrow to pass na farther. 

“ And when the deponer and his marrow [ com- 
panion] came back again to the said Friar gate, 
the twa horse that carried the said mail and trunk 
were away, and yit they carried the saids mail 
and trunk again to the abbey ; and, as they came 
up the Black-friar Wynd, the queen’s grace was 
gangand before them with lighted torches. And 
that the deponer and his marrow being comen to 
the said earl’s lodgings in the abbey, they tarreyed 
there an hour or mair, and then the said earl 
came in, and immediately took off his clothes that 
were on: viz. a pair of black velvet hose trussed 
with silver, and ane doublet of satin of the same 
maner ; and put on ane other pair of black hose, 
and ane doublet of canvas, and took his said riding 
cloak about him, and incontinent passed forth 
accompanied with French Paris, the deponer, 
George Dalgleish, and Pat. Wilson, and came 


down the turnpike, and along the back wall of | 


the queen’s garden, till they came to the back of 
the cunyie house [coin house or mint] and the 


back of the stables, while they came to the Canon- | 


gate. And depones, that as they came to the gate 
of the queen’s south garden, the twa centinels that 
stood at the gate that gangs to the utter close 
speirit at them, ‘ Quha is that?’ and they 
answered, ‘ Friends.’ The centinel speirit, ‘What 
friends?’ and they answered, ‘My Lord Both- 
well’s friends,’ ”’ 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
| Tobe my Lord Bothwell’s friends wasa 


! 


: : POWerful 
talisman in that court, and to be so deserij ; 


indicated persons not to be lightly meddleq with 
by sentinels on duty. But let us leave Bothwe 

with his velvet hose trussed with Silver, ang 
his satin doublet, changed for black hose ang 
coat of canvass — the workman’s suit donned fy, 
| the work of murder—and keep company with thy 
| queen’s grace, whom the conspirators saw going 
before them with lighted torches to visit je 
| husband, asthey went up the Black Friar’s Wynd, 
| She had declared her intention of remaining gj 
night with her husband at the Kirk of Figig 
There was no apparent intention on her part tp 
'remove: no one could lave expected, withoy: 
having a private hint from herself that she was % 
do so. Yet it was while she was there in the ron 
with him, that the conspirators were arrangj 


'their murderous operations in the floor below, . 
Did they intend that she should be a fellow victim) 


, Surely not. Such a consummation was as far as 
possible from the designs of the arch-conspirator, 
There was no design at that time of slaying the 
queen, for there was no considerable quarrel with 
her, and it would have been time, trouble, and risk, 
thrown away. ‘To us, this circumstance is very 
strong evidence, that the conspirators knew that 
her majesty was to leave the Kirk of Field ata 
timely juncture, and that she knew that she was 
expected to evacuate the premises. The husband 
and wife were sitting amicably together, when the 
latter suddenly remembered that she had promised 
to give a masque at the wedding of Bastian, one 
of her French menials, and so she departed. It 
is probable that there was a merry night of it a 
the masque, for Bastian was a facetious rogue, 
ingenious in masquerade devices. It is on record 
that he very nearly embroiled the three kingdoms, 
England, France, and Scotland, by one of his 
pantomimes. He superintended the representation 
of a mystery at the palace, to which the English 
ambassadors were invited. Part of the entertain- 
ment consisted of a dance of satyrs, who wagged 
their tails in such a manner as to make their 
excellencies suppose there was something meant 
against themselves. The honest, clumsy Reast- 
beefs were ever ready to put an uncharitable con- 
struction on the scurvy Scots and the flippant 
French,and it required some management toremove 
their uneasiness. Of the masque at the palace, o 
the 9th February—by the way it was a Sunday—we 
have no particulars. Doubtless it was worthy of 
the accomplished artist in whose honour it wes 
held. But how ran the thoughts of the queet 
during these hours? Could we get a glimpse of 
that, we would know all. What pity it is that 
some one who was present has not left us a deserip- 
tion of her countenance and conduct. But ™ 
was a time when people of discretion never spoke 
or even noted more than was necessary. 
| political spies were the only persons who took 
note of the bearing and appearance of great p& 
sonages. : 
_ A more obtuse mind than Darnley’s, in such a2 
age, and among such people, would know vey 
well that his life was not worth, in modern phrer, 
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rs purchase. He had already reason to | find fault with it when it shall be done.*; After 


gappose that an attempt had been made to poison | the whilk I departed hame to Kate’s Thamas, 


- The disease from which he was recovering 
prow understood to have been the small-pox ; 


plenty of room for his own fears and the suspicion | 
of his friends, to represent the formidable mani- | 
tions of this disease as the effect of poison. 
Qn the day which proved his last, he was thoughtful | 
and sad, and was visited by a fit of devotion ; 
ynwonted guest with him, but a frequent 
attendant of bad men in their hours of peril and | 
‘ory, It was remarked that he frequently 
re ted the 55th Psalm. It is the voice of com- 
int against the cruel machinations of enemies ; 
and, after describing their wickedness, ingratitude, 
and guile, concludes with predictions of relief and 
triumph. ‘These were no doubt cheering auguries ; 
but in what spirit could he who left his whin- 
yard in the body of Rizzio read the last stanza, 
beginning— 
The bloody and deceitful men 
Shall not live half their days ! 


He had finished his devotions and gone to sleep. 
Was the last stanza recurring to him in his dreams 
when he thought he heard a sound as of some 
one trying the lock of his door? With too good 
rason to be watchful, he rushed to the spot. 
There he met the assassins who strangled him, 
amidst struggles and shrieks which startled the 
dullearof night. His body, along with that of his 
page, who was killed at the same time for the sake 
of naking a complete job, was thrown into the 
garden, and then the house was blown up. We 
might have thought this, in the circumstances, 
a needless expenditure of noise and powder: but 
the conspirators must have known best. That 


they could expect it to be believed that the bodies | 


had been thrown from the exploding building, 
cannot easily be supposed, nor can it be seen how 
it would improve the case to make it appear as if 
ithad so happened. 


We have given above a pretty large quotation | 


from the testimony of a witness, which we shall 


presently resume. We shall give an intermediate | 


picture from the confession of an accomplice, to 


wit,—Cockburn of Ormiston, the friend of Wish- | 


art, the martyr. We place no reliance on the ex- 
tenuation of their own conduct, which is apparent 
in the statement of both accomplice and witness ; 
nor do we think much stress could justly be laid 


o Ormiston’s insinuations against the queen. | 
Here is his statement :—“ I confess that the Earl | 
Bothwell shew that samen wicked deed to me in| 


whilk was Thamas Henderson’s house, in Edin- 
burgh ; for his mother was called Kate... Being in 


jst, as contemporary sages had doubts, there was | part sick, I lay doon in my bed, and lay all Satur- 


day chiefly, quhil Sunday at night, where I, being 
in my chalmer in the Black Friar Wynd, gangin’ 
beltit in ane gown, John Hepburn and John Hay 
of Tallo, came to me and said, ‘ The queen's grace 
and lords are passed up to see the king, and my 
lord is standen at the Black-friar Wynd fut, and 
bids you come to him incontinent... Whereon I 
layed my gown from me, and took ane riding 
cloak, because I believed all had been well enough 
now agreed, seeing they had passed up to visit him ; 
and coming, at first, I missed the said earl; for he 
had commen up another close to seek me himself, 
in my own chamber, and there he found my cou- 


'sin, Hob, whom he brought with him, and there- 


after met together in the midst of the wynd, wha 
took me again ; and we all passed up to the Friar 
Yard, through the slap, where Paris and Archie 
Beaton came and met us, and said all was ready 
prepared for the setting of the lint. And they all 
inquired how it should be set to; and after divers 
speakings, I said, ‘ Take ane piece of lint, of three 
or four inches long, and kindle the end of it, and 
lay to the cald end, and it would burn syne to the 
train, and swa would blaw up. After the whilk, 
the queen passing hame, the Earl Bothwell said, 
‘Speed, and close all the doors ;’ for they had 
thirteen false keys made, and given, as they said 
to me, by him that aucht the house. After the 
whilk, I departed incontinent, and came not 
nearer, as I sliall answer before God, nor the door. 
And as I was coming hame, it strack ten hours, 
where then I passed to Kate’s Thamas’ house, to 
avoid suspicion, that na man shovld say I was at 
the dead doing ; for [ was an hour and mair in 
my bed when the blast and crack came.” 

We continue the account of Bothwell’s conduct 
from Pourie’s deposition. Like Ruthven, he re- 
quired a refreshing draught after his hard night's 
work. 

** My lord came into his lodging, and immedi- 
ately called for ane drink, and took off his cloathes 
incontinent, and gaid to hia bed, and tarried in his 
bed about half an hour, when Mr. George Hacket 
came to the gate and knocks, and desired to be in ; 
and when he came in he appeared to be in ane 
great affray, and was black as any pik, and not 
ane word to speak. My lord inquired, ‘ What is 
the matter, man?’ and he answered, ‘ The king’s 
house is blawn up, and I trow the king is slain ;’ 
and my lord cried, ‘Fy, treason!’ and than he 


hisown chalmer in the abbey, on Friday before | raise and put on his claiths.” 


the deed was done, and required me to take part | 
with him therein, because, as he alleged, I was ane | 


One of the strangest things in this whole his- 
tory, is the openness with which the entire proceed- 


man of activeness, (alas, therefor!) where I utterly | ing was conducted. Precautions being taken suf- 
refused, and said, God forbid; but gif it were | ficient to avoid interruption, all that was necessary 
upon the field, to fight with your lordship unto the | seems to have been looked on as accomplished,— 
death, I should not fear my skin cutting. Then | —— 


the said Earl said unto me, ‘ Tuishe, Ormiston ! | 





* The method in which “ the queen” is here introduced, 


ye need not tuke fear of this ; for the hail lords | is equivocal, and probably intentionally so. In “ Piteairn’s 


concluded the same langsyne, in Craig-millar ; 
that was there with the queen, an nane dare 


Criminal Trials,” from which we take the passage, the words 
are printed in capitals. We see no occasion for making 
them prominent, 
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intimidation would do the rest. Various menial | 
persons are employed in the conveyance of the you weill. We have ressavit your letter of 4 
 toun, the 20th day of this 


powder. They call for this and that person on 
their way, like young men who have broken out 
of college bounds, and are scouring the country, 


on a frolic. The sentinels see them, but are at. 


once silenced by the all potent spell of Bothwell’s 
name. They buy six halfpenny candles from 
George Burns’s wife in the Cowgate. All Edin- 
burgh knew who had committed the murder, as 
well as it knew who wrote “Guy Mannering” 
before the Theatrical Fund Dinner ; but few dared 
to speak. It seems to be quite impossible that the 
queen could he, for a moment, ignorant who had 
done the deed. Yet Bothwell was covered with 
honours and caresses. At the same time she pro- 
fessed, in the few records we possess of her feelings 
on the occasion, to say that the design was intended 
as much against herself as against her husband, 


and that she had made a providential escape. In| 


a letter to Archbishop Beaton, she said,— 
“This night past, being the 9th February, a 


little after twa hours after midnight, the house 


wherein the king was lodged, was in ane instant 
blawn in the air, he lyan sleepan in his bed, with 
sic a vehiemency, that of the hail loging, walls and 
other, there is nothing remainet, not a stane above 
ane other; but all either carried far away, or 
dung in dross, to the very ground stone. It mon 
be done be force of powder, and appeares to have 
been a mine. By whom it has been done, or in 
what manner, appears not as yet. We doubt not 
but, according to the diligence our counsel has 
begun already to use, the certainty of all sall be 
viséd shortly; and the same being discovered, 
whilk we wot God will never suffer to lie hid, 
we hope to punish the same with such rigour, as 
shall serve for example of this cruelty to all ages 
tocome. Always, whaever have taken this wicked 
enterprise in hand, we assure ourself it was dressed 
as well for us as forthe king; for we lay the most 
part of last week in that same lodging, and was 
there, accompanied with the maist part of the lords 
that are in this toun, that same night at midnight.” 
If there were nothing more to implicate the queen in 
a guilty knowledge of the project and its end, this 
hypocritical declaration would be enough in itself. 

And, now the people of Edinburgh becoming 
tired of the rapid succession of crimes perpetrated 
by their nobility before their eyes, began to mur- 
mur secretly, and from secret murmurs, raised the 
loud voice of popular indignation. The reaction 
began with mysterious cries on the street, with 
placards posted on the Tolbooth door, naming the 
great offender. Darnley’s own immediate kinsfolk, | 
the Lennox family, demanded that the person 
whom the popular voice of the capital had de- 
nounced, should be brought to trial. Among the 
few documents which throw any light on the 
queen’s conduct and feelings during that period of 
doubt and mystery which elapsed between the 
slaughter, and the accusation against herself of par- 
ticipation in it, we have, printed for the first time 
in Prince Labanoff’s collection, the letters of Mary 
to the Earl of Lennox. Writing from Seton, on 
21st February, 1567, she says :— 


“Richt trusty cousin and counsalour, we oy: 


ons. 


instant, gevan us thanks 


| > } y y 7 
for the accepting of your good will and counsale jn 


sa good part; in that we did onl 


i 


y it whilk Was 
right. And in showing you all the pleasure ana 
good will that we can, we do but our dutie, and, 


whilk natural affectioun must compell us Unto 
Always, of that ye may assure yourself ag gg. 
tainly of this, present and hereafter, sa lang as 
God gives us life, as ever ye might have done sene. 


our first acquaintance with you. 


“ And for the assembly of the nobility and estates 
whilk ye advise us to cause be convenit, for a per- 
fect tryal to be had of the king, our husband. 
cruel slaughter, it is, indeed, convenient that g 
should be ; and even shortly before the receipt of 
your letter, we had caused proclaim a parliament. 


at whilk we doubt not but they all, for th 


maist pairt, shall be present, where, first of all, 
this matier (being maist dear to us) shall be 
handled, and na thing left undone whilk may fur. 


ther the clear tryal of the same. 


And we, for our 


own part, as we ought, and all noblemen likewise, 
(we doubt not,) shall maist willingly direct aij 
our wits and judgeings to this end, as experience, 
in fine, with God’s grace, shall give witnessing to 


the world.” 


There is here no great appearance of grief for 
the death of her husband, or of condolence with 
the bereaved father; nor do any of her letters 
show much more despondency than was exhi- 
bited by the widow of the Royal Dane. Herein 
we think she was honest and consistent; and her 
reserve, in not venturing one word more of widowed 
sorrow than decency appeared to exact, is more in 


. 
. 


her favour than the ravings of her knight-errants 
about her high, and pure, and princely spirit. 
These protestations were not satisfactory to the 
old earl. We do not possess his answer to Mary's 
letter ; but we have her reply, apologetical, shrink- 
ing, and uncandid. The earl, it appears, had urged 


h 


ier to prosecute the persons named in the placards 


affixed to the Tolbooth door. She states that there 


isso much contradiction and confusion in these 
denunciations, that it is impracticable to proceed 


upon them. 


“ We have received your letter, and by the same 
perceives that ye have partly mistaken our late 
letter sent you with your servant upon the 234 of 
Februar, in that poynt, that we should remit the 
tryal of the odious act committed, to the time 


a parliament. 


We meaned not that, but rather 


would wish to God that it might be suddenly, and 
without delay, tryed ; for ay the sooner the better, 


and the greater comfort for us: yet beca 
advice was that we should convene our h 
lity for that purpose, we answerit you that we 
already proclaimed a parliament, at the W 


use your 
ail] nobi- 


hilk 


they would convene, and before the whilk we 
judged we sould not be able to bring them tsF 
ther, since they would think double CoP 

heavy tothem. And sua, in mentioning of ® P® 
liament, we meaned not that this tryal wes 4 we 





_liament matter, nor that it was requisite till 
to defer it, but that the nobility would thea 
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vest convened, And where ye desire that we should 

the names contained in some tickets 

to the Tolbooth door of Edinburgh, to be 
wpprehended and put in sure keeping, there is sa 
gony of the saids tickets, and therewithal so diftfe- 
“and contrarious to others in comptimg of the 
that we wit not upon what ticket to pro- 








But gif there be any names mentionate in | 


them that ye think worthy to suffer a tryal, upon 
your advertisement, we shall so proceed to the 
‘ggnition taking, as may stand to the laws of this 
alm; and being found culpable, shall see the 
penishment as rigorously execute as the weight of 
che crime deserves. 

The earl responds to this cry of “name, name.” 
If he gave more than one name, that of Bothwell 
vas beyond doubt first and foremost, and Mary 
sould receive the announcement while she was 
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stood between her minion and the poniards of the 
assassins, speaking daggers for those they used, 
and telling them it should be dear plood, and there 
were those who would avenge her? Scareely ; but 
‘conscience does make cowards of us all,” as one 
who was a prattling child when these dark deeds 
were in progress, has said in the name of one who 
was also planning vengeance. We find the Lennox 
family to an advanced period fully persuaded of 
Mary’s guilt. On 10th July, 1570, she wrote to the 
countess a letter, printed by Prince Labanoff, say- 
ing, “If the wrong and false reports, enemies well 
known for traitors to you, and alas too much 
trusted of me by your advice, had not so far 
stirred you against my innocency, (and I must 


say against all kindness,) that you have not only 


egding him with kindnesses and favours. What a | 


shock to her nerves, if she did not know it all be- 
fre! ‘Then, if she believed lim innocent, surely 
there would be an indignant remonstrance. If it 
was the first intimation she had of the appalling 
charge, she might be expected to exhibit some 
surprise and alarm in her answer; she shows none 
of these natural emotions, and is only careful to 
avoid all mention of Bothwell’s name. She says, 
“We have resaved your letter of Houstoun, the 
xii of this instant, relative to our last writing 
ent you, and specially naming the persons con- 
tained in the tickets ye greatly suspect. For the 
envention of our nobility and council, we have 
prevented { anticipated | the thing desired by you 


| 





as it were condemned me wrongfully, but so hated, 
as your words and deeds have testified to all the 
world a manifest misliking in you against your 
own blood, I would not have omitted thus long 
my duty in writing to yau, excusing me of those 
undue reports made of me. But hoping with 
Grod’s grace, and time, to have my innocence known 
to you, as I trust it is already to the most part of 
indifferent persons, I thought best not to trouble 
you for a time, till now that such a matter is 
moved that touches us both, which is, the transport- 
ing of your little son, [grandson] and my only 
child in this country, to the which, albeit I were 
never so willing, yet I would be glad to have 


your advice therein, as in all other things touching 


him,” 


in your letter, and has sent for them to be at usin | 


Minburgh, this week approachand; where the 


persons nominate in your letter shall abide and | 


mderlye such tryal as by the laws of this realm 
saccustomate ; and being found culpable in any 
wyse of that cryme, and odious fact nominate in 
the tickets, and whereof ye suspect them, we shall 
even, according to our former letter, see the con- 
ligne punishment as rigorously and extremely 
executed as the weight of that fact deserves. For 
in deed, as ye wrote, we esteem our selves party, if 
we were resolved of the authors, [| there seems here 
io be an omission, somewhat to the effect of ‘and 
lid not punish them.’] And therefore we pray 


you, if your leisure and commodity may serve, | 


address you to be at us here in Edinburgh this 
week approaching, where ye may see the said 
tryal, an declare those things whilks ye know may 
‘urther the same; and there ye sall have experience 
if our earnest will and effectuous mind to have 
ane end of this matter, and the authors of so un- 
worthy a deed really punished, as far furth in 
‘feet as before this and now presently we have 
‘ritten and promised.” 

The mock trial and its results are well known. 
Was Mary a mere tool in all this duplicity and 
rversion of justice? If so, the magnanimous 
nin’, the high sense of queenly dignity and 
vomanly pride must be abandoned, and she must 
‘ppear a paltry shrinking wretch, ready to sacrifice 
ustice, the honour of her throne, her good name, 
and in the end her person, to an insolent bullying 

ject. Is this consistent with the woman who 


The countess handed this letter to her 
husband, whose very unpromising commentary on 
it has been preserved by Robertson, and the 
ordinary historians, and is in these terms : 
‘Seeing you have remitted to me to answer 
the queen, the king’s mother’s letter sent to you, 
what can I say, but that I do not marvel to see 
her write the best she can for herself, to seem to 
clear herself of that, whereof many beside me are 
certainly persuaded to the contrary, and I not only 
assured of my own knowledge, but by her hand- 
writ, the confessions of men gone to the death, 
and other infallible experience? It will be long 
time that will be able to put a matter so notorious 
in oblivion, to make black white, or innoceney to 
appear where the contrary is so well known.” 
According to Mary’s own account, about a year 
after this bitter retort, the old countess became 
convinced of her innocence. Prince Labanoff, 
prints in his fifth volume a Freneh letter by 
siary to Archbishop Beaton, of 2d May, 1578, in 
which, after speaking of the recent death of the 
countess, and her son’s claims on the estate left by 
her, she says, “ This good lady was, thanks to 
(rod, very well minded towards me, during the five 


or six years in which we had come to an under- 
standing together, and has avowed to me by letters 


written in her own hand, which I preserve, the 
evil she has done me in those unjust proceedings, 
carried on, as she gave me to understand, by her 
consent, from her having been misinformed, but 
particularly by the express command of the queen 
of England, and the persuasion of her couneil, 


_who have always impeded our coming to an under- 


| standing, because, once knowing my innocence, 
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she might incline to desist from perseeuting me, 
and disavow the steps which they took in her 
name.” These letters have not reached our day, 
and thus we have only the accused party’s account ; 


they wonld surely, if discovered, throw some rays | 


of light on this dark question. 
he cries in the streets, the placards on the 
tolbooths, the other hints and insinuations of the 


murderer’s name and rank, were perilous experi- | 


ments for discreet citizens to make; and several 
incidents show that these ostracists encountered 
such peril, as deep and fierce indignation could 
alone have prompted them to encounter. An 


active inquiry was made as to the authorship of | 


these insinuations, and one day the chief murderer 


rode fiercely through the town, with a band of | 


armed ruffians, to intimidate the cautious citizens. 
But oppression and iniquity had been driven too 
far; the looks of the meek burgesses retorted scorn 


for scorn. On that same evening, two new placards | 
appeared, the one containing the letters M. R. and 
a hand holding a sword ; the other, the initials of | 


Bothwell’s name, and the representation of a mal- 
let, in allusion to the method in which Darnley 
was supposed to have been put to death. In fact 
the embers which subsequently burst forth in open 


rebellion, were then hot and smouldering. But— 


from such unpleasant matters, the ruffian could 


retreat to the smiles and plaudits of the royal | 
widow, the most fascinating female of theage Of | 


their intercourse at this period, Mr. Tytler has 
preserved the following incident, petty in itself, 
but surely pregnant with formidable meaning 
when it is considered along with other matters. 
“Tt did not escape attention, that scarce two 


weeks after her husband’s death, whilst in the | 


country and in the city all were shocked at the 


late occurrences, and felt them as a stain on their | 
national character, the court at Seton was occupied | 


in gay amusements. Mary and Bothwell would 
shoot at the butts against Huntley and Seton; and 
on one occasion, after winning the match, they 
forced these lords to pay the forfeit in the shape of 
a dinner at Tranent.” This narrative, besides un- 
folding a remarkable incident, affords the reader a 
curious glimpse of the times, especially if he be 
actually acquainted with Tranent, “the uzloveliest 
village of the plain,” adduced by the sanatory in- 
quiry commissioners as a type of filth; and if he 
can figure to himself the queen of the realm, along 


with two earls, and a few of the lady nobility, | 


taking a forfeit dinner at the inn. 

The celebrated “ silver casket” holds a conspicu- 
ous position in the larger works on the question of 
Queen Mary’s guilt. We have not room to give 
a satisfactory examination of that curious subject 
here, and can only offer a word or two of reminis- 


cence to those who forget, or have not distinctly | 


noticed, this little episode. When the confederated 
lords were in the midst of their proceedings, 
on 20th. June 1767, a servant named Dalgliesh 
was sent by Bothwell for something he had left 
behind him in Edinburgh Castle, of which he had 
heen governor. On his way back, the man was 
intercepted by Morton, who got possession of what 
he had in charge. Its outer case was said to be a 





' silver-gilt casket, about a foot long, which. 
belonged to Francis I1., and was marked With the 
initials of his name. Thus had the toy, pregentes 
to her in her early girlish nuptials, remaing ; 
her hands, not to be a cherished relic of hor “i 
_ years of youth, but to beara dreadful and gt 

| association with a second husband murdered, ani 
a third who was the murderer. The casket wa, 
said to contain Mary’s love-letters to Bothwelj 
and twelve sonnets, These documents, Wher, 
examined after the method of juridical inquiry 
and without the aid of literary criticism, tend 
deeply to inculpate the queen. They are natura) 
They bear reference to a number of incidental 
| details, quite disconnected with the (questions of 
the guilt or innocence either of herself or Both. 
well. It was by a sharp forensic examination of 
their contents that they were found to show, un- 





equivocally, her accession to the murder, Fo, . 


instance, the passage — “ Alas! I never deceive) 
any body, but I remit me altogether to your wil}, 
Send me advertisement what I shall do, and what. 
soever thing come thereof, I shall obey you, 
_ Advise too with yourself if you can find out any 
| more secret invention by medicine ; for he should 
_take medicine and the bath at Craigmillar.” By: 
it is said that the whole of these “ productions,” 
as the Scottish lawyers called them, are forgeries; 
and we are not prepared to combat or support that 
view. We have found little of any thing to throw 
light on this department of the question in Prinee 
Labanoff’s collection ; but we shall not pretend to 
say what others, looking with a more carefal 
critical eye, and intending to write two volumes 
quarto either on one side or the other, might find—- 
what turns of expression might be discovered in the 
Prince’s collection, which are used or not used in 
the alleged contents of the casket — what little 
anachronisms might be penetrated, telling con- 
clusively on one side or the other. We were, 
however, interested in a paper preserved by the 
Prince, which might have been held at one time 
to bear on the subject. The sonnets were sup- 
posed to have been written in Scottish, and it was 
said that Queen Mary could neither write that 
language nor English, at least until a later date, 
and that they must therefore be forgeries. It was 
subsequently admitted, however, that the Scottish 
version was a translation from the French. — Itis, 
as appropriate to the question of her knowledgeof 
the languages of the British isles, seven years after 
she had commenced her residence in Scotland, that 
we cite, literatim, the following letter to Sir Franels 
Knollis. Its terms, if not its grammar and 
ing, show that her numerous letters: of an 
date, written in the ordinary Scottish language of 
the period, must have been the work .of sect® 
taries :— | 

** Mester Knollis, y heuu har sum neus from 
| Scotland : y send you the double off them y ve 
| to the Quin my gud sister, and pres you to 40 
| lyk, conforme to that y spak yesternicht vnto you 
| and sut hesti ansur y refer all to your di 
_and wil lipne beter in your gud delin for mi, 8 
| y kan persuad you, nemli in this langasg- 
| iy iuel vreitin, for v newuer vsed it afor, and am 
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Ye schal si my bel vhuilk is opne. It is 
i seterday my unfrinds vil be vth you. Y sey 
gething bot trest veil, and ye send oni to your wiff 
emey asur her schu wald a bin weilcum to a pur 
, hua nocht bien aquentet vth her, wil 
sect bi ouaer bald to vreit bot for the aquentans 
iuix'us. Y wilsend you letle tekne to rember 
you off the gud hop y heuu in you, guef ye fendt 
;mit mesager y wald wysh ye bestouded it reder 
her nor ani vder ; thus effter my commen- 

rey God heuu you in his kipin.” 
Siete to the casket. We find in this 
ent of the great question, another impor- 
tant instance of the difference between legal and 
historical evidence. When a criminal is brought 
totrial, he should be allowed to see documents 
that are to be adduced against him; that if they 
should be-false or forged, he may prove them to be 
s. Mary was not permitted to see the identical 
documents said to have been found in the casket ; 


_ gnd her defenders place her in the position of an 


secused person not allowed the proper means of 
defending herself. But we possess, in a historical 
view, a far more powerful instrument of coming 
atthe truth. When a person is put on trial in 
this country before a criminal court, all his con- 
fdential communings with his law advisers are 
necessarily excluded as evidence ; because if it were 
admitted, it must be allowed to tell either for 
oragainst him, and would be invariably so manu- 
factured as to tell in hisfavour. We believe it 
sarcely ever happens that guilt is admitted even 
tothe humblest and least scrupulous attorney ; but 
if we got behind the scenes we should certainly 
fad, in every occasion where the proceedings of 
the accusers were false and fraudulent, that their 
conduct would be bitterly reprobated and exposed 
in these confidential communications. Now, we 
possess in regard to Queen Mary those very con- 
fdential statements, on which contemporary 
judges of her character could not have founded; 
and the result is not favourable to her. We give 
itin Mr. Tytler’s words : — 

“It must have struck the reader that whenever, 
by means of the private letters which have been 
preserved, we get behind the scenes, and are ad- 
mitted to Mary’s secret consultations with the 
commissioners, or to their own opinion on the 
conduct of the cause, we meet with no assertion of 
the forgery of the letters; and it seems to me 

t to reconcile her agreeing to resign the 
‘own, and suppress all inquiry, a measure only 
prevented by the interference of Norfolk, with her 
absolute innocence.” But, on the other hand, he 
considers her repeated demands of a personal inter- 
new, her offers to prove the forgery, and the pro- 
yet of a marriage with Norfolk, the principal com- 
missioner on Elizabeth’s side, as indicative of in- 
tecence ; and concludes, that we do not yet possess 

ence sufficient for the basis of a final con- 
in. The high, solemn tone of Mary’s letters, 
lofty indignation under aspersions, her pious 
mbmniasion to calamities, are said strongly to speak 
aan _nnocence ; and it appears to be considered 
be — merit of Prince Labanoff’s collection, that 
added largely to so nobly toned an epistolary 
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correspondence. But then we are to remember, 
that there was nothing in Mary's conduct, sup- 
posing her to have simply countenanced, withou 

directly participating in the murder, very outra- 
geously at variance with the principles in which 
she was brought up, and the conduct she saw 
around her. The pious resignation, so beautiful 
in a fallen princess, whose spirit, though thus 
attuned to mild benignant thoughts, remains un- 
crushed, was infused into her by the peculiar tone 
and attributes of her religion. Its solemn and 
mournful eloquence, appealed with’ irresistible 
power to the crushed and broken-hearted : but its 
influence over the mind of the haughty and pro- 
sperous, was not sufficient to drive them from evil 
ways. - It was the faith of comfort and refuge,— 
not the guide and controller of action. And yet 
it would be pleasing to the reader who delights in 
the firm, simple, pious tone of these letters, should 
circumstances start forth to prove that their writer 
was innocent of the dreadful sins of which there is 
too much reason to believe her guilty. It would 
be a good thing, in the eyes of those who admire 
intellectual greatness, effectually to rescue one 
more graceful intellect from the contaminations of 
degrading vice. 

We have divided the tragedy of Mary Queen of 
Scots into three acts,—one word on the last, which 
brings on the stage another queen, stronger, if not 
so graceful in intellect, and certainly more clearly 
proved to have been wicked at heart. If the 
proof of Mary’s accession to murder be dubious, 
that against Elizabeth is full and clear. We speak 
not of the justice or injustice of the formal pro- 
ceedings against Mary, or the miserable farce by 
which Elizabeth attempted to disown the warrant 
for the execution, but to her efforts to get her 
victim privately assassinated ; and it is highly to 
the honour of the English gentlemen and courtiers 
of the age, that no practical commentary appeared 
on the text. 

It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant, 
To break within the bloody house of life ; 


And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law. 


Thus wrote Walsingham and Secretary David- 
son to Sir Amias Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury : — 

“ After our hearty commendations, we find by 
a speech lately made by her majesty, that she 
doth note in you both a lack of that care and 
zeal for her service, that she looketh for at your 
hands, in that you have not, in all this time, (of 
yourselves, without other provocation, ) found out 
some way of shortening the life of the Scots queen, 
considering the great peril she is hourly subject 
to, so long as the said queen shall live ; wherein, 
‘besides a kind of lack of love towards her, she 
wonders greatly that you have not that care of 
your own particular safeties, or rather the preser- 
vation of religion, and the public good and pro- 
sperity of your country, that reason and policy 
commandeth ; especially having so good a warrant 
and ground for the satisfaction of your consciences 
towards God, and the discharge of your credit and 
reputation towards the world, as the oath y ws 
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ciation which you have both so solemnly taken 


ow especiall y the matter wherewith she 
pracy suet being so clearly and manifestly 
against her.” 
— Sir Amias Paulet! how hard was he 
beset! Did ever any other gaoler receive such a 
caressing letter from his royal mistress as the 
following ? 

“ Amias, my most faithful and careful servant, 
God reward thee treble-fold for thy most trouble- 
some charge so well discharged! Ifyou knew, my 
Amias, how kindly, besides most dutifully, my 
grateful heart accepts and prizes your spotless en- 
deavours, and faultless actions, your wise orders, 
and safe regard, performed in so dangerous and 
crafty a charge, it would ease your travails, and 
rejoice your heart; in which I charge you place 
this most just thought, that I cannot balance in 
any weight of my judgment the value that I prize 





There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 


And, with advantage means to pay thy loye: 


And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom dearly cherish’d. 


Give me thy hand—I had a thing to say,—- 


But I will fit it with some better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost ashamed 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 





THE REVENGE OF THE FLOWERS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIGRATH. 


On the couch’s softest pillows 

Stilly rests the slumbering maiden : 
Closely prest her brown eyelashes, 

And her flush’d cheeks crimson-laden. 


Near her, richly cut and glittering, 
Stands a vase with flower-wreaths drest, 
Flowers dew-bathed and many coloured, 
Freshly torn from earth’s fair breast. 


All within her little chamber 
Hangeth hot and sultry air; 

And the still night-breath of summer, 
Close shut in, weighs heavy there. 


It is still and deeply quiet,— 
When behold, among the flowers, 

Starts a rustle and a murmur, 
Whispering to those silent hours. 


From the flower-bells, gently sweeping, 
Come these spirits robed in air ; 

Shields they bear, with light emblazoned, 
Crowns amid their flowing hair. 


Starts a tall and graceful maiden 
From the Rose’s purple lap ; 
Pearls upon her forehead glisten, 

Waving curls her bosom wrap. 


From the “ Iron-Casque”’ up-springeth, 
Girt with sword, a valiant knight ; 

From his helm a heron’s feather 
Pending, long and silver bright. 


From the Lily sweeps a Virgin, 
With a veil of gossamer ; 

And so fair, the pale light brighter 
Shines, as it comes back from her. 


From the “ Turkish turban,” stalking 
Proudly, comes a Moorish king ; 
With the half-moon’s golden crescent 

On his turban glistening. 


From the “ Emperor’s crown” there starteth 
One with sceptre-bearing hand, 

While the rich blue Iris yieldeth, 
From its cups, his sword-girt hand. 


From the languishing Narcissus 
Comes a youth with sadden’d eyes, 





Showering on the maiden kisses, 
Mid the torture of his sighs. 


But the others, wildly circling, 
Round the sleeper turn and wheel, 
Wheel and turn, and, in hush’d numbers, 
Bid this song unto her steal :— 


* Maiden, maiden, thou hast torn us 
From earth’s bosom cruelly ; 

And, in this gay vase imprison’d, 
We must languish, fade, and die. 


* Oh, how blissfully we rested 
On our mother’s gentle breast! 


Through the green leaves came the sunbeams, 


And hot kisses on us prest. 


“ And the breeze of spring refresh’d us, 
Bending o’er our gentle stems ; 

And the dew and rain around us 
Hung in braids of sparkling gems. 


“ And in might we play’d as fairies, 
Stepping from our leafy bowers; 

While the stars a tender cadence 
Sang for us, their darling flowers. 


** Now dull water round us circles, 
Fading in thy thoughtless thrall; 
But before we perish, maiden, 
Our revenge on thee shall fall !” 


Then they gather round the maiden, 
As it fades, that spirit-strain; 

And the rustling and the murmuring, 
With the silence come again. 


How the maiden’s cheeks are glowing ! 
How the spirits breathe on her! ~ 

How the air is moved and waveth, 
Round the fated slumberer ! 


Then the sunbeams greet the chamber, 
And the shadows disappear; 

But the couch on which she slumber’d, 
It is now that maiden’s bier. 


With her cheeks still gently redden’d, 
Cold that faded flower, in death 

Lieth ’mong her faded sisters— 
They have kill’d her by their breath ' 


you at, and suppose no treasure to counteryaj] 
such a faith. If I reward not such dese 
me lack when I have most need of you.” 
There have been wilder theories, than that 
Shakspere had got a practical hint of what ro 
does in such matters, when he made King Johp 
begin the suggestion of the murder of Arthur 
thus :— 


Come hither, Hubert. Oh my gentle Hu 
We owe thee much: within this wall of flesh 


bert, 


So ends this chapter of the morality of princes 


in the good old times ! B. 
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503 
ULRICI ON SHAKSPERE. 


(Continued from page 450 of our July number.) 


Ws have already learned, from our author's own 
ips, what is his view as to the poetical essence of 
c art, as conceived by Shakspere. We 
ge now to see how the critic explains his own 
sew a5 to the manner in which the particular 
ces wherein Shakspere was placed 
nodified his general conception of his art in such 
,;manner, a8 to make his works what they are 
to be, the magnificent poetic representa- 

tion of the ideal of Christian life in action. 
Shakspere’s invention, composition, characterization, 
sod language—in short, his dramatic style, although in 
first instance qualified by the notion of dramatic 
yt which lived within him, derives its most decided 
iarity from his particular view of that relation 
between God and the world, from which the nature, life, 
sod history of humanity, first derives its true import. 
We allude to his poetical apprehension of the universal 
of things. Essentially it was based upon Chris- 
tianity and its leading ideas; as any tolerably profound 
inspection of his poems is sufficient to demonstrate. It 
is only in the Christian view of things that the proposi- 
tion,—mind (character) and destiny are synonymous 
terms,—may be truly affirmed, even though it be but a 
ial truth; forin Christianity alone is man truly free. 
In the ancient world, destiny, even though carried on 
sud developed by the volition and actions of man, never- 
theless stood, as an unalterable necessity, directly 
opposed to his freedom of will. Even because, like 
(Edipus, he sought to escape or oppose it, did he fall 
the more surely its victim. It appeared there to domi- 
nate in the history of the world as the everlasting law 
ofnature and morality; which, however, as being without 
life and motion in its manifold ramifications, fell into 
contradiction with itself, and so brought human duties 
into collision with each other (Orestes, Antigone, 


Electra;) over against which human liberty stood as | 


infinite will with finite power, and above which, in the 
illimitable independence and vitality of his volition, man 
felt himself to be raised,even when in the finiteness and 
circumscription of his power he was most under its 
control (Prometheus, Ajax, Philoctetes, Deianira, Niobe, 
Medea, &c.) The ancient drama did not stand in need 
of the same fulness and accurate working-out of strongly 
marked characters, or the same refraction of the idea, 
and the like diversified flow and irregularity of lan- 
guage, which the modern admits of. The contrasts in the 
former were given and predetermined in the very idea, 
aad were thoroughly objective, and stamped in a precise 
and fixed mould: they could not be, and therefore required 
not to be, exhibited in their gradual evolution out of the 
nind and its freedom, and in their original unity, diver- 
gence, and ultimate reconciliation. . . . . . 

In the Christian view of things, on the other hand, 
there is no such rule as that of destiny. God there 
regulates the course of history by His love and justice ; 
aad, because He is a pure living, self-acting, and free 
personality, He can and does set limits to Himself in 
order to give liberty to man; consenting to and permit- 
ling the independent development of his spirit, to which, 
even because it is and ever will be spirit, He has con- 
eeded a free causation, and a spontaneous and creative 
*peration. While to Himself and to His Providence he 
reserves the objective disposition of the consequences 
and effects of human conduct; on the other hand, having 
restored to man what he had lost by the Fall, the pos- 
. ty of redemption and sanctification, he leaves him 
> tap ca this —_ end by his own free agency, and 
Hel assistance of the indwelling co-operation of the 

oly Spirit of Christ. Consequently, in the view of the 

n, destiny is nothing more than the actions and 

ia of ideas which make up the history of the world. 
18, In fact, the arbiter of his own fate, which is at 
‘ame time a divine dispensation. The modern 
has to exhibit an indissoluble organic unity, and 








the reciprocal action of the several constituents. As 
the course of historical development is conditioned by 
the will and actions of men, but at the same time regu- 
lated by the eternal counsels of God,—the destinies of 
the several personages of the drama must be derived 
step by step from their respective characters, and their 
own free volition and conduct; but at the same time the 
influence which the general state of history and politics, 
and also the divine providence, exercises upon them, 
must be duly set forth. To all these separate agencies, 
which mutually limit and complete each other, must be 
assigned their due place in their joint action. Their 
antagonism, which in the ancient drama is every where 
apparent, or at most but superficially healed over, is 
here intrinsically dissolved and reconciled for ever. 
God himself has willed the adjustment of these con- 
trarieties, which in the ancient view of the Universe 
stand out in irreconcilable opposition ; their resolution 
is objectively apparent; an expiation has been made for 
humanity, and such schism can no longer exist except in 
the heart of individuals, and their respective relation to 
the divine universal atonement : and, consequently, the 
termination of the conflict can only be accomplished by 
the joint operation of these several causes. And hence 
arises the necessity for the rich variety of incidents and 
personages, the correct and requisite development, the 
manifold reflection of the idea, the elastic movement 
as well asthe compression both of the action and lan- 
guage, which distinguished the modern drama generally, 
and the compositions of Shakspere in an eminent degree. 

As, then, the Christian view of things exhibits both 
factors of history, — on one side God with his love and 
justice, and on the other human activity in its con- 
trariety of objective and subjective freedom, (the one 
coinciding with moral necessity—the other with human 
caprice,)— so does it present two views, in the union of 
which alone the full truth consists. The justice of God 
and moral necessity demand on every transgression the 
doom of whatever opposes itself ; and require universal 
and strict observance of law and moderation: the love 
of God, on the other hand, is ready to pardon, and 
desires the conversion and redemption of the sinner; 
while the human will allows itself free course, and looks 
every where for unlimited room for its own whims, 
humours, and impulses. 

So much for the development, real or possible, of 
the Christian view of life in real action,—a view in 
regard to which, as here described, we shall at 
least allow that it is set before us with eloquent 
warmth, and in a becoming and reverent spirit. 
We are next initiated into the critic’s doctrine as 
to the manner in which this view can be, and by 
Shakspere (and by him alone fully) has been, 
made availiable as the object-matter of dramatic 
representation. We must quote at considerable 
length ; because we wish to let our author speak, 
in his own words, upon that which is the most 
characteristic part of his critical system. 

If, therefore, the divine justice and moral necessity— 
human freedom — be regarded as the leading principles 
of history and the arbiters of man’s fortunes, then it 
follows, that not merely the common, hateful, and un- 
worthy, but also whatever is the greatest, noblest, and 
loveliest among men, must fall a victim to suffering, 
want, and perdition, whenever it seeks to make itself in 
any way independent of God and of moral justice. 
This is the tragic aspect of the Christian view of Provi- 
dence. Tragedy, in Shakspere, is invariably the exhibi- 
tion of the immediate sovereignty of divine justice and 
moral necessity. With him the tragic element consists 
in the sufferings and final ruin of the humanly great, 
noble, and beautiful, which has fallen a prey to human 
weakness, and, looking alone to the present existence, 
has sought its contentment and consummation in this 
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earth exclusively, and consequently, mistaking its real 
objective liberty, has rejected the constraints of moral 
necessity. Thus does Shakspere portray the human 
mind in its essential vocation and innate requisition to 
conform in its volitions and actions with the divine will. 
Man’s conformity to God is nothing less than that 
moral necessity, which is at the same time his true 
liberty, inasmuch as his own will cannot be really free 
when it is not in unison with the will of God. When 
man goes counter to the requisitions of his own nature, 
then does moral necessity meet him from without, in 
the form of destiny, or rather as divine justice : his voli- 
tion and endeavours are rendered nugatory, and prove 
his destruction ; his earthly life comes to an end, even 
because he had preferred the perishable to the real, held 
to it, and looked to it for support. 

If, on the other hand, the divine love, with the motley 
play of human caprice, be taken as the leading principles 
of man’s life and destiny, then the delineation of the 
latter will prove wholly different both in form and cha- 
racter. The divine love comes to the aid of human 
weakness and perversity. Wherever the mind and 
feelings, neither radically corrupt nor hardened in vice, 
have deviated from the right path transiently only, or 
from momentary caprice, the foolish, vain, and immoral 
whim or error is left to work out its own destruction in 
such a manner, that its absolute consequences, punish- 
ment and ruin, do not immediately proceed from it, but 
the disappointment of its designs and its own annihila- 
tion ultimately bring about the good and right. This 
result is fully correspondent to the nature of human 
caprice. Its appropriate expression is in acts of silli- 
ness and folly, and in perversity, weakness, and immo- 


rality of every kind; inasmuch as, being the opposite of | 


moral necessity, it must in action prove itself such. If 
that which in itself is nothing less than intrinsic con- 
tingency, and to which, consequently, the seemingly 
accidental corresponds from without, be taken as the 
ruling principle of life, it must of necessity give rise to 
a world of contradictions and absurdities, without order 
or regularity ; an aimless and a planless world, made in 
sport, and consequently in itself nothing better than a 
play anda semblance. But such a world cannot last 
long; it must quickly work its own ruin; for every con- 
tradiction must destroy itself. Chance and caprice, 
weakness and perversity, error and stupidity, mutually 
dislodge each other, so that ultimately the good and the 
rational prevail, and prove to be alone persistent. Ac- 
cordingly, the best of the current definitions of Comedy,— 
which make it to be a higher necessity in harmless play 
with human freedom (caprice,) or the mind disturbed 
and in revolt against itself, but at the same time begin- 
ning to reflect upon itself and preparing to return to its 
propriety, (to the good, i.e. and the true,)—although far 
too vague and general, (for such definitions make much 
to be comic which in reality is not so,) nevertheless 
touch upon the essential part of the notion. They give, 
in short, the comic view of the world in the sense of 
Christian art; for in every case the ridiculous rests 
ultimately on a mental titillation: it is invariably 
founded on a contradiction, which, however, must be 
wsthetical, and a contradiction to the immediate intui- 
tion, feeling, and perception. And as this appertains 
exclusively to the subjectivity, the ridiculous must 
always be dependent on the character and frame of 
mind of the auditor or spectator. There is nothing 
absolutely ridiculous ; nothing which as such is laugh- 
able. But still there may well be a general and objec- 
tive view of things which in and by itself sustains the 
laughable, and to which every thing appears an object 
of laughter : in other words, the comic is a mental state 
in which subjective and objective come together into 
unity. The Comic of Art is exactly such a view of 
things ; it consists not in single witticisms, and laugh- 
able situations and characters, but rather in the contra- 
diction which runs through the whole representation, 
lying partly in the represented object, and partly in an 
apparent inconsistency of the matter and the represen- 
tation, in so far as the latter cannot be artistic without 
order, harmony, and regularity, and in consequence has 
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nothing in common with a loose and orderless 
matter. The former can therefore only at the 
latter, while it is destroying it and transforming it into 
its opposite. The Comic of Art may, consequently, by 
designated in one word as the Dialectic of Irony, whig, 
does not merely look upon human life onesided} Py 
world of contradictions and absurdities, and x by 
accident and caprice of every kind, so as to 
thoroughly laughable ; but which also reigns and 
within this world, and of itself corrects the ones} 

of such a view, by allowing caprice and acej 
consequently the world also, which is swayed by 

to dissolve themselves (dialectically) and converts them 
into their opposites. In all this there is a surpace 
joyousness, which, diffused over all the represen 
wells forth out of it again. In this unreal world », 
recognise all our human frailties and perversity ; bat 
they cannot cost us a pang or tear; for the light of 
divine love shines upon us throughout, and all th 
errors of head and heart, and all the accidents 4 
which, through sin, the life of man is exposed, appear 
to be baffled and corrected by one another. On the eop. 


trary, there is surpassing plcasure in the thought, thy - 


even against our will, and in spite of us, the good and 
right is somehow brought about at last. 

But this joyousness cannot continue, except so long as 
it is accompanied with the deepest earnestness, For 
the comic view of things is not confined to the exhibi. 
tion of the divine love, or of human caprice ezclusitel 
no more than the tragic is limited to setting forth sty 
the divine justice and moral necessity. If, in the latter, 
suffering and death follow upon every transgression of 
the moral law, they have an end beyond the destruction 
of the sinner. For,in truth, eternal death is only forthe 
obstinate continuance in sin forbidden by God; their 
design is to bring man truly to live: in other words, 
that, being purified by suffering, and made to see the 
vanity of human counsels and pursuits, he may tun 
from them to that which alone possesses a real life and 
eternal persistency, and so may attain to true union 
with the Deity, and therein to genuine happiness and 
liberty. It is thus that, in tragedy, moral order and 
necessity spring up from the midst of its disturbances 
and perplexities, in the same way that in comedy the 
unreal world of caprice and chance eventuates in the 
true world of freedom, the eternal home of mind, The 
love of God is revealed to us in tragedy also, though it 
be only indirectly, and as working mediately by his 
justice. And similarly, in the comic view of things, 
the reign of divine love is not exclusive, but is ass- 
ciated with the divine justice; for it is the latter tha 
baffles the perverse will and machinations of maa, 
making them to be their own correctors, and to inflict 
their own penalties. But it is only a latent motive in the 
comic paralysis; ostensibly and pre-eminently, divine 
love is here the guiding principle, which seeks the 
amelioration and salvation of man through and by 
means of this annihilation of his hopes and plans. la 
tragedy, it may be justly said, that God’s justice # 
exhibited in the agent, and his love in the act ; while i 
comedy the reverse is the case. For in the former, 
suffering and ruin overtake the guilty actors, while al 
that man suffers is but a mean to his amendment and 
salvation: in the latter, on the contrary, the act 
annihilated ; while, by such frustration of his plans, with 
all its consequences and effects, the doer himself arrive 
at a different fate, and happily attains to what wil 
really benefit him. But this apparent difference exis 
only in the outward form, and the superficial 
tion of both: essentially both aspects are identical, having 
the same substratum and the same import. For the 
love which, in one, employs the deed as a means to the 
amelioration of the doer, embraces him at the sm 
time; and the justice which, in the other, brings oe 
to nought, reaches therein to the actor > 
exhibition of the nullity of the deed sets forth s 
same time the will of man, and consequently h 
life and essence, as nought in itself. And in this 
consists that solemn earnestness, with which the joyes® 
ness of the comic view is always associated. 
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Ia the view of Christian art, therefore, tragedy and 
‘aodv are but two different forms of the same matter 
two different aspects of the general view of things. 


toy may, accordingly, pass directly one into the other: 


‘. the same drama the comic may be joined with the | 
When, for instance, art attempts to set forth | 


‘nothingness of the world before God,—in the con- 
sejousness of which, acquired only by the disappoint- 
pent of its own hopes and schemes, it is led to lean 
it must at the same time exhibit the unsuitableness of 

mundane form to express the Divine essence, the 
breaking through the form, and only revealing 

itself by its annihilation. This, however, is exactly the 
frm and import of that sublime to which tragedy 
aspires, by showing how the life and essence of 


hamanity, breaking through its own nothingness and | 


faiteness, is raised by suffering and death to eternal 
life with God, and bringing distinctly to view this its 
soothing, expiatory, and cheerful element. This sedate 
joyousness of tragedy becomes actual pleasure in the 
tragic annihilation (which, however, seizes upon nothing 
bat the absolutely worldly and human,) wherever the 
human and earthly is viewed, not from the side of its 
greatness and nobility, which, however, are at best but 
relative, but from that of the infinite littleness and 
insignificance, to which, when compared with God, the 
very greatest appears reduced. And the comic view 


and thereby first attains to a real existence,— | 





| 
| 
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Lastly, it scarcely seems necessary to observe, that 
when I speak of the especial purity and completeness 
with which Shakspere has preserved the Christian view 
of things, I do not leave out of the account those ele- 
ments even, which many may consider unessential, and 
which, indeed, are not met with at all in some poets 
(Goethe,) but in others (Calderon) appear misunder- 
stood, or else are exhibited in a manner which is far 
from poetical. I allude, particularly, to the doctrine of 
man’s universal sinfulness, and the divine grace of re- 
demption. They are not, indeed, to be found in Shak- 
spere’s view of things under the form of religious edifi- 
cation, moral instruction, or philosophical disquisition ; 
but still they are there, and in a mode which im every 
respect is truly poetical. 

Upon the striking theory thus expounded, we 
should have liked to be able to remark with a 
fulness which our limits forbid. A very few 


| observations must be made, before we give an 


example or two of the interesting manner in which 
the theory is brought to bear upon the criticism 


| of particular works of the great poet. 


evidently one-sided, incomplete. 


and representation, which have their root in this plea- | 


sare of annihilation, is properly humour — the comic 
view of things. It is, therefore, simply the comic in the 
spirit of Christian art. 
ness which in all cases is contained even in the joyous- 


That profound tragic serious- | 


ness of comic exhibition, becomes in Shakspere a | 


predominant and marked element; no longer forming its 
vaseen under-current, but distinctly flowing on the very 
surface. 


Ulrici afterwards concludes, in the following | 


terms, this general enunciation of his theory as to 
that view of the moral constitution of the world 
and of human action, upon which, according to 
him, is based the characteristic peculiarity of 
Shakspere’s dramatic image of reality. 

If now, in conclusion, we are asked wherein consists 
the originality of Shakspere’s view of things, in both its 
up of the already-mentioned particulars, but that the 
latter, on the contrary, result from, and are conditioned 
and supported by it. The characteristic peculiarity of 
Shakspere’s poetry must lie in the entirety and in the 
lamest core. But this, it has been shown, is one with 
the Christian view in general. How, then, is Shakspere’s 
metry distinguished from the poems of other modern 


We hinted, some time azo, that the theory is 
Its author ha: 
modestly ‘called it “ an approximate develop- 
ment” of Shakspere’s notion as to the essence 
and application of his art; and more than an 
approximation to the truth, and an approximation 
not very close, it does not deserve to be called. 
Into this remark may be resolved almost all the 
specific objections, that may be taken both to the 
theory in itself and to the writer’s use of it. 

In the first place, it is imperfect, in respect that 
it does not, uniformly, keep sight of an important 
principle, which some of the best of the «esthetica! 


theories of Germany have clearly enunciated, and 


dramatists, whose compositions likewise are, we presume, 


founded on the Christian view 2? The distinction is, we 
amit, one of degree rather than of kind; but then in 


this domain every difference of quantity becomes one of 


quality also. Shakspere’s originality consists in the 
greater purity, distinetness, and completeness, with 
which he has exhibited the Christian view in his dramas: 
2 all,the two factors of human life and history, the 
superintendence, viz. of God, and the liberty of man, the 
objectivity and subjectivity of mind and life,are brought 
hefore us in their due relative importance, co-operating 
with and re-acting on each other, in intrinsic interpene- 
tration, and consequently established in all their truth 
and reality. Other poets,on the contrary, (as Calderon, 
for instance, and G oethe,) lay the weight on one or the 

t; either the objective freedom being constrained 
aad repressed now by the divine counsels, now by the 
veetive influences of moral causes, or the right of sub- 
#etive liberty being exalted into an unlimited prero- 
ftive; and so either scale is alternately raised and 
“pressed, according as the poet places the greater weight 
8 one or the other. Shakspere, however, preserves 

min constant equilibrium during the rapid move- 
ment of the action; the index may appear to tremble, 
directicn ree maintains the true perpendicular 


ie ae 
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which Ulrici himself has asserted and illustrated 
in the very chapter from which we have so largely 
quoted : —the principle, namely, that, in the act 
of poetic creation, there is necessarily much that 


vy 2 , Mage neither the poet himself, nor those wlio analyze 
tragic and comic aspects, We answer, that it is not made | ,. ‘ ] a ° a 
his completed work, can satisfactorily describe or 


account for. That genius can work without 
consciousness is, no doubt, an exploded fallacy ; 
hut the consciousness of the poetic imagination is a 
consciousness of things in the concrete, and a con- 
sciousness whose elements cannot, in all their 
parts, be dissected. Indeed, one of the highest 
problems in the theory of poetry,—a problem of 
which, perhaps, we shall never reach the exact 


-solution,—is the determination of the point which 


i 


| 


separates that which admits of analysis and reso- 
lution in the processes of art, from that which is 
utterly unsusceptible of analysis. The founders 
of wsthetical theories, and the critical users of 
such theories, are alike apt to be tempted too far 
in their attempts at analysis ; and the treatise be- 
fore us is certainly no exception to this general 
truth. The truth can hardly be better put than 
in Ulrici’s own words. 

The enduring intrinsic communion between the poet 
and his poem, the predominance of fancy and feeling in 
his mind, leading him to see at all times the part in the 
whole, and the whole in the part, consorts but ill with 
the sharp distinctions of the intellect and reflection; and 
thus it comes to pass that, his work once completed, he 
can rarely give an account of its gradual execution. 
The language of the artist is poetry, music, or painting; 
in any other form he cannot express himself with equal 


depth and clearness. Who would require of the horse 
28 
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that it should bark like a dog? Equally absurd is it to 
argue, because the poet is unable to philosophize, that is, 
to explain in philosophical form what in the first design 
he had willed and proposed to himself, that therefore he 






| to display itself, from the very fact that the yiey 


could not have been conscious of it, but that whatever | 


the inspiration of God had suggested had been matured 


in fancy before him, without the aid or intervention of | 


his own thought. Goethe, in his later years, attempted 
occasionally to point out the ideal germ of some of his own 
poems. How striking is the contrast between the meagre- 
ness and superfluity of these authentic interpretations, 
and the profundity and fulness of the poetic originals ! 
Of Shakspere we fortunately possess no such revelations. 
The age in which he lived was not deficient in reflective 
power and acuteness; but it never entered the head 
even of others, least of all of the poet himself, to give a 
philosophical analysis of his own works, in order to 
reduce the “ disjecta membra poet ” into some single 
(so called) pure thought. I* was left for Ben Jonson 
and his successors to adopt “ ex professo”’ such reflective 
criticism. 

We would say, in the next place, that the pe- 
euliar point of view, from which Ulrici looks at 
Shakspere’s works, leads him to give what we 
eannot but consider as an undue prominence to 
the 


euard oursclyes against being understood as either 


. 


1 
lacing little value on the moral or religious aspect 
‘ 


of works of art in general, or as denying that 


of each drama is admirably comprehensive, We 
have been accustomed, chiefly by Augustus Schle. 
gel, and by Coleridge, and others, who have bene. 
fited by his teaching, to aim at regarding each of 
these works as a wuole. We are not content 
to look merely at one of the elements which cop. 
stitute its dramatic totality ; and our best Critics 
like Hazlitt, and Mrs. Jameson, and Mr. De 
Quincey,even when they professedly take up merely 


the characters of a play of Shakspere as the object 


of their analysis, diverge into an analysis of the ye. 
lation in which the characters stand to each other 
and to the leading idea of the piece. The recog. 
nition of the leading idea of each drama, the 


‘identification of the bond by which that idea js 


Shakspere’s works, in particular, owe very much of | 


their indestructible value to the high, and, indeed, 
somewhat stern temper, in which he looks upon 
the position of man as a being created for the 
fulfilment of momentous duties. But what we 
would say is, that, as to art in general, this view 
of it has an unfortunate tendency to tempt us 
into regarding direct instruction as its proper 
function; a mistake which is alike dangerous to 
our estimate of art, and unjust towards those 
higher employments of mind to which art stands 
related ; and that, as to Shakspere’s works in par- 
ticular, by the very fulness and richness, the 
overflowing and uncontrollable activity, the rest- 
less and unconfineable versatility, of the imagina- 
tion which prompted them, they are made less fit 
than many works of much inferior genius for 
being adopted as the types of a class of produc- 


tions, in which the systematic representation of 


made to unite into one organic whole the story and 
the cliaracters, and the sentiments and the imagery, 
—these are the tasks which, in going through each 
drama in succession, Ulrici has proposed to himself, 
Now, the recognition, real or supposed, of the fun. 


; ace = damental idea of a poetical work, is a » he. 
mora? elements of his works. We would | I ; x, 18 apt to be 


come for us the same thing as the supposition, that 
the work was composed with the express view of 
illustrating that idea. The work, in short, is apt 
to be regarded by us as didactic; and, with one 
who, like Ulrici, seeks the leading idea among 


the truths of morality and religion, religious and 


moral teaching is apt to be regarded as the 
primary purpose. 
It is further to be observed, 





and this is one of 


' the most serious exceptions that can be taken to 


one great moral aspect of the world is stated to be | 
the specific distinction. Even the “ Paradise | 


Lost’? would not be the masterpiece it is, were it 
primarily designed to teach either theology or 
primeval history: and yet there is much of what 
is here said of Shakspere, which, both in its sub- 
stance and in its tone, might more easily be justi- 
fied, were it said of the solitary and awful musings 
of Milton. In the systematic exposition of the 
theory, indeed, the predominance of the purely 
poetic clement is, on the whole, kept sufficiently 
in view; the moral element is presented to us 


our author's views, —that they lead him, almost 
by necessity, into the recognition of that most 
narrow and erroneous law of art, which has been 
called ‘* poetical justice.’ Even in the few in- 
stances which we shall be able to give, it will be 
seen that this principle is distinctly adopted; a 
fault which, as we cannot but think, derogates 
from the value of the criticism, alike in its esthe- 
tical and in its moral bearings. 

Here, as before, it is in details that he falls int 
the mistake; here, as before, he is correct and 
distinct in protesting against it in his genera! 
announcement of doctrines. 

It is above all things necessary to guard against the 
error into which Goethe himself seems to have fallen, 0 
supposing that the fundamental idea of a work of ar 


could have for its subject-matter any particular religious 


but as a kind of under-current, whose solemn | 


colours every where tinge the bright surface of 
the superfluent stream. It is chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in the application of the theory to 
specitic instances, that its inherent weakness be- 
comes discoverable. 

The tendency it has to degenerate into direct 
moralizing shows itself, especially, in the criticisms 
on the particular dramas. In these fine and 
original speculations, the tendency receives room 


dogma, moral law, philosophical conception, or even 4 
mere maxim of the world or political principle. Goethe 
tells us, that through the whole of “ Coriolanus ” runs 
“the complaint that the populace refuse to recognise 
the precedence of their betters; that in ‘ Julius Cesar 
all is relative to the conception that the nobles see ut 
willingly the supremacy assumed by one, while they 
fondly dream that they can still act in common; aue 
that ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ trumpet-tongued, pre 
claims the incompatibility of business and pleasure. 
But if such be really the fundamental ideas of the abort 
poems, then, may we assert, with equal justice, Goethe 
himself sought to illustrate, in his Tasso, the prover; 


“Pride must have a fall ;” in Egmont, that other adage, 


| 
| 


“Who will not hear must feel ;” and in Faust, the philos: 
phical commonplace, “ Man is a finite limited being, a 
ought to be conscious of such his nature.” But the e2 
of art—and on this consideration the whole questo 


hangs —is far higher than to exhibit such § { 

truths, which indeed, in their one-sidedness and exagge 

ation, are nothing less than errors. . - + * ides’ 
When, therefore, we speak of the fundamental 
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of Shakspere’s plays respectively, nothing more is meant 
than that each expresses a special aspect of the organic 

ity of mind; each of them exhibits a particular 
wodification of the general comic or tragic view of 
things, dependent upon the special conditions of space 
and time, the posture of affairs, and accidental eircum- 

ces and relations, in which the dramatic persons are 
placed. It is this alone that makes the ground idea of 
each of Shakspere’s dramas such as we have described 
‘t: that enables it, according to Goethe’s observation, to 
farnish a central point to which the world and universe 
sdmit of being referred ; it is only because it contains 
within itself the universality of all relations, that every 
ope admits of being carried back to it. 

And he is not less decided and prudent in dis- 
claiming the purpose of reaching a full or exact 
identification of the fundamental idea of any par- 
ticular work. 

The attempt to give a proximate determination of the 
ground idea of Shakspere’s dramatic pieces severally, 
will prove at best but an imperfect essay. Each suc- 
ceeding age will discover a greater store of references 
to the middle point of the whole, even because every 


genuine work of art bears, in itself, all the riches of. 
life. To give them all, therefore, cannot be my design, | 


otherwise I must give to each piece a volume. And on 
this consideration I must dispense with a critical 
analysis of the single dramas. All that I can do is to 
give the results of my own studies; that is, to point out 
the leading idea, and to show generally how far it has 
determined the tone and colouring, the keeping and 
composition of the whole, and in what degree the choice 
and co-ordination of the several characters appear to be 
dependent on it. To trace all this through minute 
details, and scene by scene, must be left to the reader’s 
own discernment. 

Yet, after all deduction from the completeness 
oi the view which is thus presented, it cannot be 
doubted that it is one of the worthiest aspects in 
which a great work of poetic art can be regarded ; 
and, after all qualifications by which approval of 
Ulrici’s specific analyses ought to be limited, they 
must be pronounced to be among the most philo- 
sophically comprehensive and most critically accu- 
rate of all the analyses, to which the works they 
handle have ever been subjected. 

We will content ourselves with setting down a 
few specimens, interrupting these by no observa- 
tions of our own, As an example of the critic’s 
method of dealing with the tragedies, we take 
the principal passages of his remarks on “ Lear,” 
which had been preceded by notices of * Romeo 
and Juliet,” and “ Othello.” 


nh ¢ 99 > 
In “King Lear,” Lore is once more employed by | 


shakspere as a leading principle of human conduet; but 
uuder anew and wholly distinct manifestation. It is 
here exhibited in the last of the three principal forms 
under which it exercises an immediate and direct influ- 
face on the destinies of man; and in that particular one 
in Which it reveals itself as the natural and most intimate 


bond of the great organism of society, and consequently | 


athe principal and fundamental condition of all intel- 
“ctual and moral development. In“ Romeo and Juliet ” 
- Virgin devotedness and enthusiastic dreaminess 
a the centre of terest, which, in “ Othello,” re- 
eived around the manly earnestness and the unsus- 
pecting fulness of wedded affection. In “ King Lear,” 
Parental affection and filial rererence are contemplated 
as the focus towards which all the ties of life converge; 
¥ a olin, in its largest and historical import, is 
ta 2 tog ar grade of life in which the poet has here 
t. thes "is position within the domain of poetry. Such 
taein Particular modification of Shakspere’s general 

sc view, which constitutes the groundwork of the 
Present drama, 
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The high mid-day sun has now sunk into the fresh, 
glowing, but fast fading tints of evening. The old Lear 
is still vigorous both in mind and body; his old age has 
not tempered the faults of his nature; his obstinacy, 
love of power, passion, and rashness, are as strong as 
ever; his heart still retains all its freshness and impetu- 
osity. The rich measure of love which has fallen to the 
portion of Lear’s heart, is blindly lavished by him to the 
last drops upon his children; he resigns to them his all, 
in the hope of finding in their love and gratitude repose 
from the storms and fatigues of his long life. But the 
affection of Lear leads him to forget the king in the 
parent,and in a father’s care to overlook all other duties. 
Mistaking the outward sign for the deep internal feeling 
of affection, he has himself in some measure accustomed 
his children to flattery and hypocrisy. His error is not 
momentary, but so wilful and deliberate, that the at- 
| tempt of Kent (of which the artistic necessity is obvious) 
| to bring him to a better judgment, totally fails, in spite 
of the pertinacity with which it is repeated. Like the 
love of Romeo and Othello, that of Lear is far from 
being pure from gross and earthly alloy; in him, too, it 
possesses a character of passionateness, as is shown in 
his hasty and unjust banishment of Kent and Cordelia. 
lis first thought is of the external aad terrestrial, not 
the inward and everlasting welfare of his children. As 
it has not its root in the divine truth, it consequently 
mistakes its true nature, and, refusing the genuine re- 
turn of deep and silent gratitude, accepts in the stead a 
worthless counterfeit. Such afalse, and in fact immoral 
love of the parent, is, by an intrinsic necessity, closely 
followed by the perfidy, ingratitude, and guilt of the 
children. : , : ‘ : 

Accordingly, we must look upon Lear himself as the 
prime cause of the tragic complication, and the guilty 
author of his own fate, no less than of the crimes and 
sufferings of his daughters. He falls the victim of the 
errors and weakness of his own affectionate heart. Thus 
invariably does the lovely and noble of this earth hasten 
to perdition, whenever, unpurified and earthly, it neglects 
to look back to its divine origin for its true strength and 
support. 

As Shakspere every where exhibits the most wonder- 
ful power in completely exhausting the particular sub- 
ject he has in hand, so,in the present piece, he is not 
| content with simply exhibiting the fundamental idea in 
the fortunes of the King and his family. He sets it 

forth under another aspect. In the same way that he 
‘contrasted the passionate ardour of Romeo with the 
equally guilty but prosaic coldness of Paris, and that 
the ill-conditioned union of Iago and Emilia is placed side 
by side of the married bliss of Othello—-so pure and 
genuine, and yet so liable to be disturbed—he has asso- 
ciated the story of Lear and his daughters with the 
similar but divergent story of Gloster and his sons. In 
order to show that a moral corruption is never solitary, 
but is in its seed and principle universal, and ultimately 
resting on the sinfulness of the whole human race, he 
has taken the noblest families as representatives of the 
great family of man, and made them the victims of the 
moral pestilence. While a passionate unreal tender- 
ness avenges itself on Lear, the fate of Gloster is the 
consequence of unrepented juvenile excess, on which, (as 
shown in the first scene) the old man still reflects with 
wanton pleasure. ; ° ‘ Y Dees 

The composition or structure of the piece is here 
again regulated by the several groups, into which the 
dramatic personages spontaneously fall by reason of 
their respective characters, or of the predominant rela- 
tions between them. On one side we have Lear with 
his family, attended by Kent and the Fool; on the other, 
Gloster with his two sons Edgar and Edmund. This 
arrangement of nature is, however, quickly disturbed 
and altered by the characters of the individuals that 
compose them. Regan, Goneril, and Cornwall, violently 
detach themselves from Lear and Cordelia; while Edgar 

is driven away by the enmity of his father and brother. 

The realm of darkness separates iteelf from the region 
of light. The two old men, though henceforward quite 
| powerless and merely passive, continue nevertheless to 
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be the main-springs of the plot, which by their modes of 
thinking and acting they originally set in motion... . . 

Ont of the reciprocal action and opposition of these 
groups, the evolution of the plot, and the series of its 
leading ineidents, proceed spontaneously, and by an 
intrinsic necessity. After Lear had disinherited Cor- 
delia, and rendered Kent outwardly powerless by his 
sentence of banishment, and when Gloster has driven 
his legitimate and noble son from his home, the two 
weak old men fall helpless victims to the wickedness 
and insolence of their enemies. Blow by blow their 
misery is raised to the highest pitch ; wherever the 
family tie, that foundation of all moral feeling, is so 
entirely subverted as in the present case, the triumph 
of evil is necessarily rapid and complete. . . . . 


is truly observed that no one comedy belones 
|clusively to either of its members, and that 


These horrors.—such is the snicidal energy of sin—-are , 


the inevitable results of the dissolution of all natural 
and moral ties. But amidst them all, we clearly trace 
the guiding finger of God. 
steward is providentially delivered into the hands of 
Edgar, and thereby that discovery of treason brought 
Alhany to take a decided part 

In all this there reigus an 


fa) 


The officious villain of a 


about which induces 
against his own wife. 
intrinsic necessity. 

But the death of Cordelia : is not this sacrifice of an 
innocent victim, if not wholly without motive, certainly 
without poetic justification, and therefore devoid of all 
ideal necessity? By no means. On closer considera- 
tion all such donbt vanishes; and what at first sight 
looks like a blemish, becomes the highest splendour of 
perfection. Cordelia pays the penalty of the fault she 
committed, when, instead of affectionately humouring 
the weakness of her aged father, she met him with 
unfilial frowardness, and answered his, no doubt, foolish 
questions with unbecoming harshness and asperity ; 




























which sat enthroned in the heart of Lear, has foung s. 
worthy object. While the faint sparks of life are extin. 
guishing, his love puts off its last earthly weakness, ay. 
ascends purified and refined to heaven. The tpao:. 
impression loses its crushing and oppressive horror, gy, 
is transmuted into the calm consolatory feeling p« ‘. 
gentle death and a blissfal peace. : 
The comedies are classified, fancifully by: *.. 
geniously, and not without reason, into ty 
groups ; the comedies of intrigue and the eoy 
dies of faney; as to which division, howeyoer :. 


indicates merely the respective predominance , 
the one or the other of two general character 
“The Merchant of Venice” mav be taken 
specimen of the former class ; the * Midsumme 
Night’s Dream” as a specimen of the latter, 

The criticism on the piece last named, is one of 


the most pleasin: examples of the quict ingennity 
i i aaa 


| with which the author applies his theory to per. 


father’s curse lights upon her head, and its direful con- | 


sequences cannot afterwards be avoided. The slighter 
her failing may appear, the deeper is the tragic effect 
of its heavy penalty. For the true force of the tragic 
lies exactly in this, that the trivial faults of the good 
are overwhelmed in the same ruin as the most revolting 
offences of the bad : with this difference, however, that 
wherens to the former purification and atonement (and 
consequently true life also) is conveyed in its annihila- 
tion, to the latter temporary destruction and punish- 
ment bring likewise eternal death . . . . 

In conelusion, | shal! briefly call attention to the 
thoughtful and appropriate correspondence between th 
general subject of the drama, and its no less touching 
(iloster hi: 
faults. After the failure of his cowardly 


destruction, by which he weakly sought 


then snblime conclusion repented and 
atoned for h 
att mpt at cel{ 
to rid hims¢ If of the burd nm of life, he subn its and 
suffers In patience ; for man must learn to be patient, 
or, in other words, to conquer himself. His soul is thus 
Vv; inthe arms, in the 
embraces of his long lost son, who repays a father’ 
injustice with child-like love and affection, his heart 
break ie tumult of this his last earthly happines 


, 


{ 
shakes off the earthly dust from his soul, and it mounts 


° , . ° . . 
emancipated from its suffering bod, 
, 


pure and clear to heaven. The weary Kent, too, ha: 


fallen asleep : with his sterling, earnest, but rage 
virtue, ho has lived, struggled, and endured enough 
his softened heart now longs only for the peace of heaven. 
Edmund, in his last moments, acknowledges his guilt, 
and seeks to maki 


“Yet Edmund was beloved.” /ored in spite of all his 


all the amends within his power. 


selfishness. These words of comfort convulse him t 

the soul, and throw upon it the semblance at least o 

divine los (we may indulge a hope that he closed 
. 7 


his eves with a sigh of penitence. Goneril and Rega 


} ._ * 
t unnatural daughters, whose crimes have no igno- 
Mminv of omgin to exense them, whom their own Inst 


and not circumstances plunged headlong into sin—fal 


time 


by each other's hands, and are hurried into 
misery without hope or pity. 
the contrast, in the filial ‘ ection. and the love ly an 
blissful death, of Cordelia ! Lear's madness, too, ter- 
minates with his morta’ sigh for Cordelia’s loss. In 
this moment of anguish all the rich intensity of love. 


How sweet and soothing 





ticular cases, 


At the first glance we are no donbt puzzled what ty 
make, in an artistic and :esthetieal point of view, of 
the strange acrial beings which revel before us in the 
* Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” Throughont there is 
such a wanton play of faney and frolic, such cameleon. 
like suecession of iricks and complicated ecross-purpose, 
that at the first sight we are disposed to deny that-it 
can possess any rational meaning. Theseus and Hip. 
polyta, the Queen of the Amazons, are abont to cele 
brate their nuptials; but with the proper action of th: 
piece they have nothing to do. Then we have the love 
of two noble Athenian youths and maidens, whose happy 
union is hindered by the whim of a cross old father and 
their own eaprice. In the midst of all, Oberon and 
Titania, in ill-humour and jealous bickering, pursue their 
own designs, or cross with their wanton tricks the wis 
plans of poor mortals; and, lastly. a company of amateur 
players are pressed into the service with their burlesqn 
follies and silliness, who exhibit a play within the play, 
having as much connexion with the rest as the severs 


parts have with each other. Sneh a 


re the rare an 


4 c . 12.2 . nen 
heterogeneous elements Ot the niece, WhIC)!) at on 
. . , , Ps , Qf . 
rise to the question, Whether it really satisfies the firs 


requirement of art, that the several parts shonld roun 


— 


themselves into an organic whole: and if so, wh: 
the centre around which they all adjust themselves ! 
N gs i 

the hasis of the whole piece, 
clearly and distinctly. Not merely in particular ca 

do the maddest tricks of accident, as well as of humm 
eaprice, perversity, and folly, destroy each other in tar 
but, generally, the principal pursuits and provinces 
life are made to parody and paralyze each other. It 

this last particular that distinguishes the “ Midsummer 
Nicht’s Drean 
and Hippolyta represent the grand heroie and _ hist 


cally important aspect of human life. Pat instead 


ow it is the comic view of things itself that fon 


Its presence ma’ be trac 


* from all other comedies soever. Thes 


a) 


Laden . . —_ re .d erandeurT 0 
naintaining the high dignitv and exalted grandeur ¢ 
history, they come down to 2 level with the comme, 

° P " . yy : . nerat far 
eveTryv-qaday sori of folk: winnie. DV seeming to EXISe | 


no other purpose than to marry with suitable pomp 2 

splendour, they form with agreeable irony & mer, 
.— ° ‘Tl. ‘, ante’, 

parody on theirown heroic importance. The Carpem 


Joiner. Weaver. Bellows-mender, and Tinker, presea: 


— al ee, aes . so ¢hn lnwest SL 
merry contrast to the highest ranks, in the lowest 3 
vleawr + — ~ Pie — f avrart Iny lifo Br: 
VvVuigarest region. the very prose Of CVery-Gay ee = 
. , Tg * ; ° = satan 
they, too, instead of remaining in their own true Site 
me 
itl 
wherein they at once command respect, worm thems , 
into the higher domain of tragedy and poetry, anc rem 


.¢ —) * . — a. , = 
it as well as themselves ridiculous. 


Between the t¥ 
n ers. who belong to tne mms 
, ews " . ; ae » , ehle ¢n shot 
ranks of life. Butinstead of behaving agreeav!y © * 
station, and regarding life in its plain and sober ast 


they lose themselves in the fantastic humours of 3 CaP 
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gious passion, and thereby parody themselves and the | which the poet employs for projecting these contrasts.on 


glass to which they belong. 
with his interposition in the action, represents that 
higher power which guides human life with an invisible 
bread. But even this superintending power is not de- 
nicted in its true god-like grandeur and elevation; but, 
like all the other parties of the piece, is carried away 
hy the same torrent of irony, and either appears as the 
gimble, frolicsome play of the personified powers of 
gature, or parodies itself, so far as it is subject to the 
gniversal caprice of chance and to its own waywardness; 
as jg distinctly indicated by Titania’s passion for the 
wseheaded Weaver. 

~ Ttis on this basis of reciprocal parody, that the diffe- 
rent and heterogeneous groups first coalesce into unity. 
From it they all derive the same characteristic tendency. 
the play of the Mechanics, which, at its close, so gaily 
ridicules the dramatic art, and thereby also the very 
piece, which pursues every thing with its unsparing 
irony, carries the parodical tendency to its utmost limit, 
and gives to the whole its point. But even an external 
bond is not wanting to combine the several parts, which, 
although but slight and loose, is nevertheless dexterously 
woven into all the parts. 
Theseus and Hippolyta surrounds the whole picture as 
with a splendid frame of gold. Within it the sports 
and gambols of the elves and fairies, crossing and re- 
crossing the story of the lovers, and the labours of the 


Lastly, the fairy prinee, | 





The marriage festival of 





a luminous field. We are, throughout, sensible of their 
presence in the chief moments of the action. The most 
ordinary and insignificant matters and circumstances 
are arrayed in all the pomp of form, and, by the per- 
sonages of the drama, stuffed out with the gravest pes- 
sible importance. First of all, the bastard John’s 
aversion for his brother the Prince of Arragon—-for which 
no reasonable ground exists—as it began in nothing, so 
itends in nothing. Then, as an intermezzo, Claudio’s 
suspicion of Don Pedro’s honesty in his vicarious wooing 
of Hero, whose effects are as grave as itself is groundless; 
for the unparalleled falsehood has no existence except 
in his own love-sick brain. The former,—with the story 
of the loves of the two sworn foes of matrimony, Beatrice 
and Benedick, who keep up a perpetual skirmish of wit, 
and rail at every thing like love or tenderness, yet are 
at last, by a very common trick, themselves caught in 
the meshes of love, and contract together that which 
they were wont to ridicule, with all the expenditure of 
wit and humour, form the ground-plan on which the 
leading idea of the piece is brought forward under diffe- 
rent modifications ; they are the moving side-pieces, 
which serve to vary the principal scene, on which are 
depicted the unhappy disturbances in the histery of the 
loves of Claudio and Hero. The intrigue is very super- 


ticial and lightly woven: an evil whim of the worthless 


theatrical artisans, connect together these two different | 


groups; While the blessings which at the end of the piece 


they bestow, by their presence at the nuptial festival, | 


upon the house and lineage of Theseus, give reason and 
dignity to the part which they have been playing 
throughout. 

The particular modification of the general comic view, 
which results from this ironical parodying of all the 


! 


domains of life, at once determines and gives expression | 


to the special ground-idea, which first reduces the whole 
into organie unity. Life is throughout regarded in the 
light of a “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” With the 
rapidity of wit, the merry piece passes like a dream over 
our minds; the most rare and motley elements, and the 
most fantastic shapes, are blended together as ina Vision 


dohn breaks, for a time at least, the loosely tied bond of 
love; an event which, though it never ought to happen, 
is of daily occurrence. Mere appearances, without 
examination or inquiry, are at once invested with all 
the importance of truth by the parties whose dearest 
interests are at stake. A pretended death and burial, 
friendship broken off, and challenge and defiance, follow 
each other; until that nothing, chance, brings the truth 
again to light, and inquiry at last leads to the vindica- 
tion of injured innocence, and the appeasing of her 
wrongs by funeral honours ; upon which, Hero, who is 
supposed to be dead, comes forth from her hiding-place, 


_ and the whole closes in merry wedding festivities. 


of the night, and form a whole highly wonderful, both | 


a form and composition. Dreamlike does the play 
within the play hold up its distorting mirror; while a 
siadow of reason comments upon its own visionary 
reations, and half-doubting, halt-believing their reality, 
at one Moment opposes, and at the next is hurried along 


. > "* . . , . = 
y the light gambol which frolics before it in a magic | 
| which, agreeably to its nature, usually appears divided 


ight and darkness. . . ° : : 
But Shakspere does not call his piece a dream merely ; 
itis a Midsummer-Night’s Dream. This closer deter- 


 spere’s usual manner 


mination of the title indicates, what indeed its whole | 


iracture loudly bespeaks, that we are not to expect a 
sad and gloomy vision of a dreary and benumbing win- 
ter’s night; but such motley, cheerful, and aerial creations 
as the mind might call before it on some bright medi- 
tative and suggestive summer’s night; on the eve, for 
instance, of a festival of St John, on which probably the 
piece was first acted. 


| ments, which forms the plot of the fable. 


Among the comedies of intrigue is placed | 


“Much Ado About Nothing.” 
piece is thus felicitously seized :— 

In“ Much Ado About Nothing,’ as in most other 
comedies, 2 love-story forms the centre of interest, 
“round which the whole plot revolves. And yet love 
itself is not the object, whose comic paralysis, by the 
dialectic of irony, the poet here proposes to exhibit. 
He rather scems to have drawn his ground-idea from a 
Sontemplation of the contrasts which human life presents, 
vetween the reality of outward objects, and the per- 
“eptions of the inward subject; between that which the 
World really is, and that which it appears to those who 
Jet live in it, and have experience of it. Love, as the 
ordinary occasion of mischances and complications, — 
Which, although in themselves insignificant and not 
khcommon, appear in a very different light to those 


immediately concerned in them,— is merely the medium 


The idea of this | stables, Dogberry and his follower. 


This contrast between the objective reality and the 
subjective apprehension of things, is most amusingly set 
forth and embodied iu the senseless and stupid Dogberry; 
who is continually contradicting himself, ordering at 
one moment what, however, in the next, he thinks had 
better be left undone, and praying that it may be 
written down and remembered, that he is an ass. He 
is the very impersonation of the ground-idea: it is 
exhibited in him in immediate and vivid transparency, 
and consequently in full comic ferce. This contrast, 


between subject and object, is here combined—in Shak- 
in one individual, who forms the 
most laughable character of the piece. Lut besides, 
the part of Dogberry was even dramatically necessary, 
for the detection of the rascality of John and his instru- 
The comic 
humour of chance chooses to employ the silliest and 
most ridiculous of simpletons, to bring to light what no 
doubt lay near enough to the surface, but nevertheless 
escaped the discernment of the cleverest. It is there- 
fore a grave misconception of the whole composition, to 
doubt the propriety of the parts of those doughty con- 
He is equally, not 
to say more, necessary than all the other dramatic per- 
sonages together. , ° ‘ . P 

The very title of the piece prepares us for the nothing- 
ness of the final éclaircissement. Nowever, the title of 


Much Ado About Nothing” is not, it is obvious, to 


be understood in an external sense merely; it rather 
indicates the inherent nothingness of human life, when- 
ever its hopes terminate in mere earthly interests and 
relations. Erery one of us makes much ado about 
nothing in this life, so long as he is unable, by the 
annihilation of the terrestrial nought, to attain to the 
eternal realities which he has within himself. When- 
ever, therefore, we attempt to follow the grand but 
quiet-working genius of our poet, we invariably discover, 
beneath the rich profusion of seemingly insignificant 


jokes, trifling combinations and inventions, the golden 
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510 ULRICI ON SHAKSPERE. 


grains of profound thought, and a sound, a Christian, 
and consequently a truly philosophical view of things. 


From the refined and masterly observations upon | 


the historical dramas, we can only cull one or two 
paragraphs, containing a part of the general esti- 


mate; and with these we close this hasty notice | 


of a work which merits much closer attention. 


As history is raised far above art, as being but a single 
element of its great organic whole, so historico-dramatie 
poetry appears, as it were, to be art raised to its highest 
power ; a poesy, in short, which comprises both tragedy 
and comedy, as special elemeuts of itself, in the same 
way that the history of the world comprises art. A 
single historical drama may therefore have a tragic or 
comic result, though it need not necessari/y have either 
the one or the other. (1t would, for instance, be diffi- 
cult to say, whether the two parts of “ Henry the 
Fourth,” “ Henry the Fifth,’ and Henry the Eighth,” 
be either tragedy or comedy.) On the contrary, so tar 
as it is at most but a single member of a grand organic 
whole, it ought to produce a different effect ; even the 
poetico-historical one, which raises man at once above 
both the tragic and the comic view of things. 

Shakspere was the creator of this grand historico-dra- 
matic poesy, in which the idea, which was the ultimate 
ground of the trilogical form of the Greek drama, is more 
adequately apprehended and better worked out. Shak- 
spere was the first to recognise with clearness and dis- 
tinctness the true essence of the historical drama; he 
was the first to rise superior to the usual forms and 
divisions of art; (in * Hamlet ” they are the subject of a 
refined raillery, Act I1., Se. 2;) and, what is more, he 
has been able to realize and to perpetuate, in noble and 
imperishable archetypes, what he was the first to recog- 
nise and to perceive. From the present position of 
wsthetical criticism, it is not diffienlt to censure and find 
fault with his details of exeention. But it is a much 


harder task to enter into the depth and the grand con- | 


nexion of his artistic activity, which never allowed the 
individual to stand forth merely as such, but regarding 


it only ag a single member of a great whole, universally | 


worked in great masses, and penetrated into every do- 
main ofart. The mind that ean do this will at once 
acknowledge, that the artistic labours of Shakspere 
advanced the development of msthetical taste a whole 
century at least. 

As, in his Comedies, for instance, Shakspere has noted 
down all the possible figures of the comic form of art, 
and exhibited the comic view of the world under all its 
essential aspects, so in his five great Tragedies, to which 
the “ Timon of Athens” forms as it were the key-stone, 
he has run through all the most important stages of 
human life, and the leading springs of its development ; 
80 that, in both cases, the single dramas, and conse- 
quently each of these special branches of art, adjust 
themselves into one organic body, and constitute on 
grand work of art. Ina corresponding spirit, Shakspere, 
in his historical dramas, which again combine the tragic 
and comic forms of art into a higher unity, has dramati- 
cally worked out in two great cycles the most important 
events of ancient and modern history. The first of these 
two great cycles brings before us the political history of 


' the Roman people, the original of the modern Enropean 
polity, in all its most essential moments. In Corio/ange 
we have the contests of the plebeians and Patricians 
and the gradual rise of the republic; in Ju/ing Casey 
the last fruitless struggles of expiring liberty against 
_ the new, but rapidly enereaching form of despotism, jy 
Antony and Cleopatra the character and essence of the 
empire of the Cwsars is depicted ; while lastly, in Tis, 
Andronicus we trace, on the one hand, the entire ang 
irremediable decay of the ancient spirit, but on the 
other the new principle of vitality which the Germay 
nations, by their inroads on the Roman empire, infaseq 
into the history of Europe. For although, properly 
speaking, “ Titus Andronicus” does not belong to the 
historical pieces, it may nevertheless be classed with 
them, in so far as it does not depict any definite deeds 
of fortunes or persons, 80 much as @ particular epoch jn 
an historical colouring, and consequently, as it derives jts 
true import and explanation from the character of the 
age, is itself semi-historical. Together, the whole cycle 
exhibits the lofty energy and virtues, but at the same 
time the profoundly tragic decline of a great nation and 
empire. The tragic impression, however, is not un- 
folded in its fullest force. For in the same way that in 
each single drama the tragic fate of the chief agents jg 
compensated by the fresh vitality which accrues from jt 
to the whole people, so in the genuine spirit of history 
the whole cycle closes with a slight allusion to the new 
and better glory of Europe, which is to unfold itself 
within the bosom of the German family. 

The second and larger cycle, consisting of ten dramas, 
and drawn from the history of England, places us at 
once within the very heart of the middle ages. From 
the reign of King John, to which England owes Magna 
Charta, that fundamental law of its constitution, the 
history of Kugland is carried forward to the times of 
Henry VIII., to which the religious regeneration of the 
people belongs, and which first began distinctly to evolve 
the new and modern form of social and political life, 
Here, too, we have laid before us the leading moments 
_in the life and progress of the English people up to 
Shakspere’s time ; in which, again, all the most charac- 
teristic features of the historical development of Europe 
in general are reflected. In“ King Joln,” the spirit of 
the middle ages still breathes ; the chief features of the 
feudal system are distinctly traceable; knights, barons, 
and earls, are here seen establishing their rights against 
all the influence and usurpations of sovereign authority, 
aud the political life of the Commons is struggling for 
&% more fixed shape and stability ; warfare vet appears 
as a knightly tourney, decided by the superior personal 
bravery of single combatants; political wisdom 1s im- 
potent against the youthful energy of the momentary 
feelings, affections, and passions; in short, the chief levers 
of political events, and the ruling influences on the spirit 
of the age, — chivalry, the free corporations, and above 
all, the Church,—are here made to stand out distinctly. 
Aceordingly, as Schlegel justly remarks, “ King John” 
forms, as it were, the prologue to the eight followimg 
dramas, in which are portrayed the great wars, civil 
broils and dissensions, which, from the deposition of 
Richard Il. to the death of Richard III., even while 
they tore and distracted, nevertheless strengthened and 
advanced, the power of England. 


b 


AN EVENING’S ADVENTURE AT A COUNTRY INN. 


Even in this age of rapid locomotion, there must 
be few of my readers who have not been, at least 
once in their lives, the habitant of a Scottish coun- 
try inn on a Sabbath evening. It is necessary, 
however, that they should have been in the same 
situation on some other evening of the week, that 
they may properly appreciate that sober quiet, that 
softened stillness, that more than partial cessation 
from labour, and din, and discord, of things ani- 


4 “es 


mate and inanimate, that pervades the precincts 
of a country inn on the evening in question. The 
lighting of a bed-room candle, or the ringing for 
pair of slippers, at such a time, seems to be done 
under protest. The chambermaid, who the even- 
ing before looked so made up of “becks, so 
nods, and wreathed smiles,” that you wende 

whether she smiled through her sleep, or eve® 


| 
she ever shut her eyes at all, they glanced so bru 
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grave, while every dimple seems to say, “ Nae 
jaffin the night ; ye ken it’s Sunday.” 
own stairs, and you find the ostler seated at 
0 ? . 


jisnt, and cheerful, and happy, now looks demure | 


AN EVENING’S ADVENTURE AT A COUNTRY INN. 


' 


the kitchen fire, listless, inactive, with a’ face ten | 
times more demure than the maid's, his finger and | 


thumb inserted in a well-worn edition of the 
«Scots Worthies,” or “ The Confession of Faith.” 
Passing the bar, you observe the landlady seated, 
similarly occupied ; her snow-white cap and collar, 
and sober silk gown, proclaiming that maid and 
matron are at peace. 
day. Mine host is stretched, pipe in hand, now eye- 
ing his portly helpmate, anon watching the clouds 
that curl in regular succession from his almost 
motionless lips. The cloek at the top of the stair- 
case is the only object, within or without, that 
seems to court your observation ; its constant, well- 
marked march sounding, amid the stillness, louder 
than you ever heard it before, till you attach an 





5il 


obtained being a portion of a nose, much resem- 
bling the toe of a crab in formation ; the colour 
rich, rare, burnished red. 

Hamlet's churchyard acquaintance, the grave- 
digger, might, for aught I know, possess a more 
extensive wardrobe in waistcoats; but I would 


_have backed the new comer, for any odds, in great- 


Scolding is banished for a | 


importance to it that amply makes up for your | 
neglect of it in time past, because you have nothing | 


else to listen to. 

In such circumstances did I find myself the 
solitary incumbent of the travellers’ room, in the 
snug little inn at ,on an evening in Novem- 
ber 18—. In frame of mind I was listless, indolent, 
too lazy to be fretful, and too solitary to be alto- 
gether comfortable. I had swallowed three tum- 
blers of toddy, each mellowed by its accompanying 
cigar, without producing any change beyond an 
increase of my indolence, and a tendency to nap. 
The yew trees which grew in the church-yard, that 
stood on the opposite side of the way, had gradually 
become dark, and more dark, as I looked at them: 
the autumn wind gently swaying the lighter 
branches to and fro, against the dull sky beyond. 
One hy one the head-stones disappeared, first the 
old, then the new. The old belfrey, the white- 
washed walls of which had made the room seem 
light even after sunset, had given in, and looked 
sombre as all which surrounded it. I tried to pick 
out the grave-stones, the records of which I had 
conned over that afternoon, instead of listening 
attentively to the sixteenthly, seventeenthly, and 
lastly, of a discourse excellent in all things but its 
length, which the parish minister had delivered ; 
till I lost those frail memorials of the village dead 
in the gradually increasing darkness. 

I had begun to nap in my chair, as it was too 
early to go to bed, when the sound of the mail 


rattling through the street impelled me once more | 


tothe window. It stopped for an instant, and, 
‘o my infinite consolation, deposited a passenger 


at the door of “mineinn.” The night is not yet 


altogether lost,” thought I; “I will have some- | 


thing to interest me now ; if not to chat with, at 
least to look at, or drink with, or quarrel with, 
%—any thing rather than this dormant, thumb- 
sucking use of time.” The step of a light foot, 
} Sa2. 8 
followed by the tramp of a heavy ditto in the 
lobby, on the stair, crowned my hopes; and 
b 
Mutlers, boots, and greatcoat, surmounted by a 
hat: the on] y glimpse of humanity that could be 


I felt a kind of fidgety feeling : 


coats. One by one they fell from his shoulders, 
till f wondered how he had managed to carry 
them, and then how the mail had undertaken the 
Createoat after 
greatcoat fell from his shoulders ; muffler after 
muffler from his neck ; till, stripped to a kind of 
covering that halted midway between a greatcoat 
and a surtout, and a woollen neckerchief not 
smaller than a blanket, the stranger, in his * habit 
as he lived,” took his place on the opposite side of 
the fire-place ; and drawing his hand across his 
eves, and his legs to the fender, he rang the bell. 

“Stiff and hot,” said.the stranger to Martha, 
who appeared and immediately withdrew. 

I looked at the stranger, as he warmed his 
purple-pointed fingers at the blaze. There was 
something in his appearance which raised a feeling 
of dislike in my mind, although, if asked the 
reason, I probably could not give one. I scanned 
him from the boots to the wisp of hair, half gray, 
half black, which hung like a leaden waterspout 
over his forehead. My dislike grew as 1 gazed. 


transmission of such a mass. 


I was disap- 
pointed. Like Frankenstein, the being [I had so 
ardently longed for was an annoyance which I 
now could have as ardently wished away. I 
thought of retiring to bed, when I recollected that 
I had not yet spoken to him: to leave without 
doing so would have been absolute rudeness. | 
said, ‘* Mild weather for travelling, sir. 

“Tt is,”’ said the stranger, fixing his eyes on me 
as if he had observed my presence in the room for 
the first time. If my dislike was great when I 
looked at him, it grew greater now that /e looked 
at me. Such eyes! they were neither black, blue, 
hazel, nor gray, but a kind of neutral tint, which 
I cannot give a name to; and vet they sparkled 
and glowed in the light like a eats; bright, 
piercing, they seemed almost to stand out from 


> 


under the pent-house of his brows, looking up and 
down a face which appeared as if the outer skin 


Martha immediately appeared, ushering in a | 
vundle of wearing apparel, consisting chiefly of | 


had been peeled off, and the under cuticle sud- 
denly frozen, so red was it ;—not the redness of 
health, but an unearthly, dark, crimson hue, like 
a stain of blood on a towel. 

“Mail full to-night, sir?” said 1, making an 

attempt to overcome a dislike which seemed to 
have now reached its climax. . 
“Nobody outside but myself,” said he, as he 
-wriggled his nose into his tumbler. I was in 
momentary expectation of seeing the mixture 
ignite from the fiery quality of his facial protu- 
berance. J/t—the nose—avoided the collision, 
however, by a dexterous jerk, which could only 
have been obtained by long practice. The liquid 
did not take fire, although it appeared considerably 
diminished, probably absorbed by the intense 
| heat. 


Another half hour elapsed, while | puffed my 
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cigar with all the energy my lungs would permit. 
The stranger ordered glass after glass of “ stiff and 
hot,” while I mechanically followed his example. 
My friends tell me I get prosy when elevated ; my 
readers may think I am so now. I had gazed so 
long in the face of the stranger that I wondered 
how it would look from the other side of the room. 
I tried the experiment without satisfying myself 
either one way or other. The church-yard caught 
my eye, and I again ventured an observation. 
“ Bad taste to stick those grave-yards always in 
the centre of a town,” said I. 

“Very inconvenient,” said he. “Those who did 
so were no friends to science.” 
The remark puzzled me. “In which way?” said I. 


“ie 


“ Why, you see,” said he, ‘a subject can't be | 


got without running great risk. The Scotch are 
so nasty particular on that score.” 

“On the subject of science?” said I: “ [ thought 
they liked to dabble a little in all, from metaphysics 
to mesmerism.” 

“As to dabbling in the sciences, they like 
them well enough in the abstract : but they have 
not arrived at that weme of liberality which prompts 
them to give a subject now and then to the dis- 
secting room.” 


“T don't wonder at that,” said I; “such a course | 
outrages one of the finest feelings of our nature — | 


respect for the dead.” 

“Stuff! stuff!’ said he; “such feelings are a 
remnant of barbarism or something worse. Ilow 
much better if ‘ Imperial Ciesar, dead and turned 


to clay, instead of stopping holes Sto keep the wind | 
away, had given his carcass to the schools. What 


a splendid action that would have been! Cvesar 
was a great man, sir!” 

l assented to the opinion of ages by a nod of 
the head. “It can’t be remedied now,” said I. 

* And though it could,” said the stranger, ‘if 
the fortieth cousin of Cwsar were a Scotsman, 
that man would object to it. Shameful, sir!” 
and again the nose of the stranger gleamed like a 
fiery meteor in the tumbler. 

“And yet there is no lack of subjects for the 
schools, in spite of C:esar’s forgetfulness,” said I. 

“Ay, but the risk that isrun,” said he. ‘ No 
later than yesterday two gentlemen, or at least 
one of them, was nearly inade a subject of himself 
in his endeavours to benefit posterity.” 

Something to interest me now, thought I, as 
I settled in my chair. “ Ifow was that, sir?” J 
inquired. He began— 

“Tt was rumoured in Edinburgh that a case 
of more than usual interest lad been interred in 
the church-yard of ——, some miles from this. 
Something handsome was offered for the purpose of 
securing it; but men who had never been known 
to stickle before, fought rather shy of this. From 
the state of feeling lately evinced in two or three 
affairs of the same kind, the attempt was a very 
hazardous one, Dr. offered still more hand- 
somely, as he was anxious to procure the subject 
in question to illustrate a course of lectures he | 
was then delivering. With such warm offers the | 
difficulties melted like wax, and T and W > | 
two gentlemen well known for their friendly dis- | 
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| * Corpse, corpse !’ 


position to science when any thing was to be oe 
by it, made the necessary arrangements, and ay 
succeeded in disinterring the body, but, unable «, 
convey it to town that night, left it in a heap of 
manure in a field by the road side, with the inten. 
tion of removing it early next morning, 

* Every thing had succeeded as they could 
wish, and a gig was hired from mine host of the 
, in the ancient burgh of L— ., to convey 
the prize to town. In removing it, however, g 
| herd boy, who had been snoozing away his time 

at the back of a dyke, was witness to the traps 
action, and immediately ran and informed }j. 
master, who, mounting his pony, set off in yyy. 
suit. W— and T , secing they were pur- 
sued, and rightly judging that the only change 
| was to outstrip the pursuer in speed, drove with 
|fury. Still the farmer gained upon them, }; 











in their way without discovery, all would be wel}. 
If he overtook them before they accomplished this, 
life was in jeopardy. The souters of L—~ were 
no hands to trifle with ; as they had lately shown 
in the case of their grave-digger, another friend 
to anatomical pursuits in the first stage, viz, the 
procuring the subject. The danger was imminent; 
and 'T , seeing the farmer making upon them 
every moment, had no disposition to try such an 
| ordeal. Hewould not go on, but entreated VW 
to stop, relinquish the body, and cut for it. His 
friend, however, was in no such humour: having 
brought it thus far, it was like snatching the bite 
from his mouth to relinquish it. The other r.- 
monstrated, but without effect, and finding nothing 
‘else would do, left the gig and made off across 
the fields. Unfortunate stoppage. Still the farmer 
spurred, and was soon neck and neck with the gig 
and its remaining occupant, and thus they entered 
the burgh. The only chance now was that the 
farmer’s cries would be drowned in the noise, or 








| that the gig would precede the alarm, and thereby 
4 5 ] 9 . 


escape. Speed must do it. Seeing the idlers in 
the street, the farmer bawled out in a thick bun, 
In a moment all was commo- 
tion, every window was opened, every head was 
thrust out. Great black-bearded fellows, with 
the implements of their trade in their hands, rushed 
from every dvorway. Old women, at other times 
unable to move, sfoéted out to swell the uproar 
with their cries. The inhabitants, one and all, 
were on the street in less time than I have taken 
to tell it. Still the gig careered onwards, the 
horse covered with foam, Still the farmer lashed 
his shelty, and this might have continued till the 
burgh was cleared, had not a carrier, who was 
packing his cart in the strect, thrown a block 
which he held in his hand, with the view of 
stopping the gig; instead of going under the wheel 
as intended, it got between the spokes, and striking 
the shaft, wheel and block flew in the air in & 
thousand pieces, and down fell man, horse, and 
gig in the street. 

“© Whar's the corpse?’ shrieked out a plurality 
of voices. 

“*T have none, cried W——; ‘you are mad, 
why do you stop me thus ?’ 


| they could only get through the burgh which lay. 
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#4 Corpse, corpse ! shouted the farmer, who was 
gried in the erowd, shelty and all. 

« All this was spoken ina breath. In another 
stant, the contents of the gig were strewed in 


‘he air, and the sack containing the subject was 


‘ragged on the street. This was damning evi- 
‘nce. A universal groan was emitted, and for 
wane minutes not a word was spoken. The still- 
mt was broken only by the sound of the blows 


ghich fell thick and three-fold on the devoted 


reass of the resurrectionist,—he was up in an 
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rightly judged could be effected with more secrecy 
and silence as the streets would then be empty. 
In the cellar, then, did W lie all that day, 
and the evening again brought the worthy council, 
each with a greatcoat or some other article of cloth- 
ing, as a donation or peace-offering, and by six 
o'clock the mail had received its destined passenger.” 

To attempt an analysis of my feelings during 
this narration, would be useless. If IT had ever 





‘entertained a hatred of any class of men, it was of 


d¢ant. A hundred hands were at his throat ; | 


hundred fists were beating like sledge-hammers 
. his ribs. His cloak, his coat, his vest, and 
van his shirt, were torn to shreds by the infuri- 
‘od multitude. He always contrived to rise the 
~oment he was knocked down, about thirty times 
- the minute: had he lain on the ground one 
tant he would have been trampled to death. 
stant ! 


While this unequal war was going on, others | 


were employed in wreaking vengeance on the gig. 
They made chips of it in a few moments, and 


would have sacrificed the horse as well, but for 


the interference of the farmer. Ile could do any 
‘hing with the mob for the time. Never was man 
5) applauded. 

“The noise of the riot having reached the town 
hall where the magistrates were assem)led that 
norning, in furtherance of some burgh business, 
they hastened to interfere, impressed with a 
notion of the illegality of the proceedings and the 
likelihood of a long bill of damages against the 
burgh, which already had more debts than they 

re well able to liquidate. The provost, in virtue 
fhis office, was foremost, and had his silver spec- 
ides smashed to atoms in his endeavours. The 
town drummer was served with a similar reve- 
race; till the remonstrances of the magistrates 
prevailing, our friend of the gig race was taken 
ler their protection, and escorted to the Tol- 

th: the mob followed to the door, and the 
wment it closed, swore and stamped like madmen, 
alyowed they would drag him out, in spite of 
land plank. The provost addressed them from 
steps, and induced the more peaceable to go 
me; the more riotous waiting and uttering 
ireats, and keeping the Tolbooth in a state of siege 
ll supper-time, when they dropt off one by one. 

“By this time the magistrates had begun to 
‘el some alarm of the probable consequences of 
“ut rot, damages, &c. Some wiseacre among them 


“ing urged the necessity of getting quit of 


‘'—, and in all likelihood nothing more would 
heard of the matter; it was thought the best 
use to pursue. Another incentive to this course 
‘yin the fact, that a number of the townspeople 
' , fa 
“ bound themselves together to force the Tol- 
voth door during the night, and have their will 
him, 
” Wj | ° . . . mg 
With this vii W, then, did the magistrates VISIT 
“prison in a body ; and for the better security 
V¥— from the fangs of the mob, he was 


insferred by a back way through the church- 
92 cellar belonging to the provost, that he | 


rd 4 
sit be conveyed away the succeeding evening 


+h bi mae . . . ° i 4 9 ; , . 
* “email, which, being Sunday, the magistrates | putting ye till yer bed 


those grave-robbers, and my silence and satisfac- 
tion during the stranger's tale proceeded entirely 
from the conviction which had taken hold of my 
mind, that the stranger would end his story by 
asssuring me that the mob had torn the fellow in 
No such fate had awaited him, however, 
notwithstanding my good wishes ; and I was just 
about to vent an execration at my disappointment, 
when he said,—“ Lucky escape wasn’t it, and not 
so great a loss after all; I have made half-a-dozen 
greatcoats by the job, ‘although little of the 
needful.” 

“You! you!” I gasped or rather shrieked, while 
my tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth. “1 
shall drag you before the nearest magistrate to 
answer this, [I-—” 

In rising to lay hold on him, however, either 
the six tumblers I had swallowed, or the hearth- 
rug was the cause, I slipped a foot, and fell heavily 
on the fender. 


pieces. 


Vhen I awoke next morning i was in hed, my 
tongue dry and parched, and an insufferable nausea 
pervading my whole frame. I managed to rise, 
and staggered rather than (walked to the ewer 
to get a draught of water, when passing the 
dressing-glass a stained bandage on my head 
caught my eye, and, although but half awake, 
the events of the previous evening rushed like a 
flood across my memory. It is not too late 
vet, thought I; he can’t be gone, I'll secure him ; 
and, bawling loudly for Martha, 1 found the door 
had heen locked on the outside. 

“Ts he gone?” I continued to shout, “is he 
away ?” 

“Wha is’t ye mean?” cried Martha, through 
the key-hole. 

“The man who eame by the mail last night,” 
I cried. “Open the door, why am [I locked in? 
who dared to lock me up in this manner ?”’ 

“It was the man, and my mistress has the key,” 
shouted Martha. 

In due time the landlady joined Martha, mak- 
ing our duet a trio, and telling me “tae gang 
awa back to my bed; that I wasna weel able to 
rise yet; just tae tak another bit sleep, and I would 
be a’ right.” 

“Ts the man away?” shouted I, scorning all 
advice. ‘Detain him, he’s a resurrectiorist : detain 
him till I get out,” and I vainly attempted to force 
the door. 

“ Awa! Lord bless ye, sir, he’s awa by the sax 
o'clock mail, and left you his best respects and 
kind wishes, and said he forgied you for a’ the 
ill names ye ca’ed him Jast night when he was 
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514 AN EVENING’S ADVENTURE AT A COUNTRY INN, 


“The villain,” muttered [. 

“ And better nor that,” chimed in Martha, ‘‘ he 
gied me half-a-crown tae mysel’, and said ye wou'd 
pay a’ the toddy that was drank last night.” 


THERE seems so much that is honest, earnest, 
and right-hearted in the mind of M. Michelet, so 
much that is original and brilliant in his genius, 
that it must deeply grieve his admirers in this 
country to find him, by the paradoxes, crochets, 
and blind and bigoted nationality of his recent 
writings, neutralizing the happy influences, if not 
altogether destroying the beneficial effects which 
ought to arise from the fervour, freedom, and 
eloquence of his general strain. His previous 
work, “ Priests, Women, and Families,’ though 
not without the faults which belong to all his 
compositions, led us to form high, and it would 
now appear over-wrought, expectations from his 
book on * The People.” Ile was sprung from the 
people ; most of his life had been spent among 
them; he loved them; and was supposed to 
understand their condition, their noble elementary 
qualities, their faults and wants, better than any 
other philosophical writer of his country. He has 
shown very little of the practical or useful part of 
this knowledge in this tissue of eloquent ravings, in 
which nothing is entirely consistent or even in- 
telligible, except that intense hatred and jealousy 
of England, which, with a certain class of French- 
men, more prominent we trust than numerous 
or powerful, pass for pure patriotism, and the 
enthusiastic love of France. 

The principle upon which the work is based — 
if any thing so discursive may be said to have a 
coherent or assimilating element —is, that the 
People, or the rural population, being less instruc- 
ted, and consequently more ignorant and prejudiced 
than mechanics and artisans, and being less fettered 
by the bonds of property than the Jovrgeorsze class, 
are much better haters of the English and Prussians, 
and much more ready, as well as physically abler, 
to fly toarms to revenge the discomfiture of France 
upon all the other nations of Europe, and to carry 
her arms and her glory to the uttermost ends of 
the earth. 

Unless the evidence lay before us in many pages 
of fair print, it would be impossible to believe that 
a man of fine intellect, who had studied history, 
though not perhaps in the clearest and calmest 
light, and lived in the heart of Europe in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, had sur- 
rendered his understanding to the chimeras that 
haunt the brain of M. Michelet : mischievous evil- 
boding chimeras, if the power of those who amuse 
themselves by conjuring them up were equal to 
their recklessness. It is not without instruction 
to see a man like the Duke of Wellington or Louis 
Philippe deprecating war as the greatest of evils, 
and to find our philosophers of the closet, our popu- 


“ Doubly sold,” groaned I, and, assenting to the 


| entreaties which the landlady and Marth 
| warded through the key-hole, I crawled } 
| bed. 
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lar penmen, so bitterly contemptuous of { 


~ he grovel. 
ling modern taste for what Mr. Carlyle terms 


* Peace and Provender,” and so tenacious of ques. 
tions relating solely to ‘* provender and 4 whol 
skin ;” of which the French writer is even mom 
angrily impatient than his oracular brother, 
far M. Michelet is the dupe of his own illusions ¢» 
how much of his philippies is the effusion of dines 
egotism and the love of producing a tremendous ep. 
sation at whatever cost, we do not preten | to Say 
nor is it, we hope, improbable that the good sense g 
the French nation may appreciate this vapouring 
manifesto against all other nations more justly 
than foreigners might suppose. Its glaring ineop. 
sistencies cannot escape their notice, and they may 
not so far mistake its spirit as to be misled by ite 
inspirations ; while, by the author's eloquent ex: 
hortations to the fusion of all classes through the 
principle of love and brotherhood, all may be 
touched and benefited. 

Let us not be thought to misjudge, much less to 
misrepresent the character and objects of the work, 
if indeed it have any object beyond a piece of ey 
quent mouthing and self-laudation, or of acquiring 
popularity, cheaply purchased by ministering tothe 
vainglory and prejudices of the multitude. Ty 
prevent all misconception, we shall give, in his 
own words, M. Michelet’s reasons for publishing 
this rousing “ word in season” to his supine eoun- 
trymen :— 


~. 
Ue 


How 


Sen. 


* Why do you publish it?” 
knowing, I will tell you. 

] speak, because nobody would speak in my) ste. 
Not that there is not a crowd of men more capable 
loing so, but all are soured, all hate. As for me, 1 st 
loved. Perhaps, also, 1] knew better the antecedents ¢ 
France; 1 lived in her grand eternal life, and not in he 
present condition. I was more alive in sympathies, 
more dead in interests; I came to the questions Wis 
the disinterestedness of the dead. 

I was suffering, moreover, far more than any other, 
from the deplorable divorce that some are endeavour 
ing to produce among men, between different classes ;+ 
who combine them ail within me. 

The situation of France is so serious, that there was® 
room for hesitation. I do not exaggerate to myself t 
power of a book ; but the question is one of duty, by® 
means of ability. 

Well! I see France hourly declining, engulfed list 
an Atlantis. Whilst we were here quarreling, ® 
country is swallowed up. 

Who does not see, that, from east to west, a shade 
of death is pressing upon Europe, and that every a 
there is less sun; that Italy has perished, that Irelae 
has perished, that Poland has perished, and that 
many is bent on destruction! O Germany! Germasy~ 

If France were dying a natural death, if her how 
had come, I should, perhaps, be resigned ; and, like» 
passenger on board a sinking ship, cover up BY. 
and commend myself to God. But her situation 5 ® 

: eanere 


di } ou Veal 





* “The People.” 
by C, Cocks, B.L., &c. “London: Longman & Co. 
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like that ; and hence Tam indignant : the idea of 
main is absurd, ridiculous; it proceeds only from 
- ives. Who has a literature? Who still sways the 
of Europe! We, weak as we are. Who has an 
att Wealone. — 
“togland and Russia, two feeble bloated giants, impose 
. jiasion on Europe. Great empires, weak people ! 


” france be united, for an instant; she is strong as | 





““y world. ss a 
"The first thing is, that before the crisis we should 


econnoitre ourselves well; and have not, as in 1792 and 

3, to alter our line, manceuvres, and system, in pre- 
voce of the enemy. . 

The second is, that we should trust in France, and 
ot at all in Europe. 

“Here every one goes to seek friends elsewhere : * — 
ae politician hies to London, the philosopher to Berlin, 

» communist says, “ Our brother Chartists!” The 
easant alone has preserved the tradition of salvation ; 

him a Prussian is still a Prussian, an Englishman an 
‘selishman. - His common sense has been right against 
vi of you, refined gentlemen though you are! Your 
sead Prussia and your friend England drank the other | 
yy to France, the health of Waterloo ! 

Children, children, I say unto you,—Climb up a | 
sountain, provided it be high enough: look to the four | 
riads, you will see nothing but euemies, 

Try, then, to understand one another. That perpetual 
vace Which some promise you whilst the arsenels are 
moking! (see that black smoke over Cronstadt and 
vortsmouth!)—let us try to begin that peace among 
vurselves. 

One people! one country! one France! Let us never 
veome two nations, | entreat you. Without unity, we 
nrish. How is it that you do not perceive this ? 

Frenchmen,of every condition,every class,every party, 
vmember well one thing !—You have on earth but one 
ar friend, France! Before the ever-enduring coalition 
faristocracies, you will always be guilty of one crime, 

» have wished fifty years ago to deliver the world, | 
They have not forgiven it, nor will they ever forget it. | 
You are always their dread. Among yourselves, you | 
| 
| 


aay be distinguished by different party names; but you 
we,as Frenchmen, condemned together.” In the face of 
Larope, know that France will never have but one 
veipiable name, which is her true, eternal designation, 
the Revolution ! 

Thus is the tocsin sounded anew: Begin to be 
t peace among themselves, that they may be 
nore free to go to war with all the rest of the | 
vorld ! | 

“The People,” no doubt, contains many eloquent | 
assages and fine thoughts, and also facts and | 
eductions worthy of profound attention ; but | 
‘avings like those above cited, and a mass of con- | 
vadictory or fermenting and crude opinions upon | 
“aay subjects, shake the reader’s confidence in | 
‘Me judgment of M. Michelet, and compel him to | 
‘unk that no man of equal talents was ever so | 
attempted to outrage common sense by all man- 
+t of extravagances. 

M. Michelet professes strong love and deep 
“pect for the small peasant-proprietors of his 
‘“utry, He believes them the truest, if not the 
Pind true patriots ; the bre.vest men; the most | 
“rough Frenchmen of all his compatriots. They | 
hp have always been. They were the soul 
~ ihews of the Revolution, though they neither 


"ginated it nor gave it direction. They were its 
ete all 
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blind animal instruments; but not for that, in 
the eves of M. Michelet, the less noble. After 
graphically describing the strong passion of this 
class for the possession of a piece of land, and the 
temptations and dangers into which the peasant is 
betrayed in his struggle to obtain, or hold, a small 
portion of the soil—to secure which he encounters 
hunger, cold, thirst, and nakedness, nay, risks his 
freedom, by borrowing money at an enormous 
usurious interest, which grinds him to the dust,— 
the nobleness of the motives which urge. to the 
desperate and hopeless conflict, are thus stated in 
his justification :— 

In this vile, obscure, and filthy land, he distinctly sees 
the gold of liberty gleaming. Liberty, for him who 
knows the forced vices of the slave, is virtue (/a rertu 
possible.) A family, who from hirelings become pro- 
prietors, respect themselves, rise in their own esteem, 
and change altogether; they reap from their land a 
harvest of virtues: the father’s sobriety, the mother’s 
economy, the son’s brave toil, the daughter's chastity, 
all those fruits of liberty. Are these, I ask, material 
possessions ? Are these treasures that can be bought too 
dearly ! 

Men of the past, who call yourselves men of faith, if 


you are so indeed, own that that was a faith which, in 
| our own days, by the arms of this people, defended the 


liberty of the world against the world itself. Be not, I 
entreat you, for ever prating of chivalry. That was a 
chivalry, and the proudest chivalry,—that, viz., of our 
peasant soldiers. It is said the Revolution has sup- 
pressed the nobility; but it is just the reverse ; it has 
made thirty-four millions of nobles. When an emigrant 
was boasting of the glory of his ancestors, a peasant, 
who had been successful in the field, replied, “1 am an 
ancestor !” 

This people is noble, by reason of those grand doings ; 
Europe has remained plebeian. But we must take 
serious measures for defending this nobility. 


The avidity for land is thus exalted into gene- 


| rous passion, while the love of money-wages felt 


by the artisan is regarded as a grovelling desire. 
Much rhodomontade follows this, of which, if any 
thing is to be made, it is that the peasant-nobility 
must be exempted from paying interest for the 
money they borrow on their land, and that the laws 
must be altered to suit the emergency. 


Think you that that man, a sad, restless, trembling 
debtor, afraid to meet his creditor, and skulking about, 


| preserves much courage ’ How would it be with a race 


thus brought up, in awe of the Jews, and whese emo- 


| tions are those of arrest, seizure, and ejectment ! 


The laws must be altered ; law must undergo this high 
moral and political necessity. 

If you were Germans or Italians, I should say, “ Con- 
sult the civilians ; you have only to observe the rules of 
civil equity.’ But you are France; you are not a 
nation only, but a principle, a great political principle. 
It must be defended at any cost. As a principle, you 
must live. Live for the salvation of the world ! 


And so perish capitalists, laws, and lawyers ! 
The brave peasant must be placed above their reach, 
because he has to fight, not alone for France, his 
first duty and his crowning glory, but for a great 
political principle. 

At present, the capitalist and the manufacturer govern 


alone. Agriculture, which goes for more than half in 
our income, receives only a hundred-and-eighth part in 





+ . 
= Take the most 
Liberty,” 


Stan 


liberal, a German or an Englishman, 
: And then just try to see what they understand 
oe as - . 
wt, wh 
“eles fy 


vy . 
*\aal You, 
. 


at random, — speak to him of liberty; he will answer, 
by it. You will then perceive that this word has as many 


there are nations ; that the German or English democrats are aristocrats at heart; that the barrier of nationa- 
1; aaa" “tafliags gieh « 
Ch you believe eflace d, remains ssmost entire, All these people, whom you believe so near, are five hundred 
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our expenditure! It is not much worse treated by | little noted, but great; a revolution in clean) 
government than by political economists, who are espe- | sudden embellishment in the homes of the poor. a 
cially anxious about manufactories and manufacturers. | linen, bed linen, table linen, and window on bei 
Several of our economists speak of the /ahourer (trarail- , whole classes had them who had had none ¢ ae, 
Jeur) instead of the workman (ouwrricr.) forgetting only | beginning of the world. . . . . mae the 
twenty-four millions of agricultural labourers, Wool, thank God, has every where descended 
And yet the peasant is not only the most numerous the people, and warms them, and silk is begipa' 
class of the nation, but the strongest, the most healthy, | adorn them. It has required the combined eg 
and, if we fairly weigh the physical with the moral, on | science and art to force that rebellions and y mir 
the whole the-best. In the decline of the belief which | tissue, cotton, to undergo every day so many briji; 
formerly sustained him, left to himself, between the old transformations; to diffuse it every where, When the. 
faith which he no longer has, and the modern light which | transformed, and put it within the reach of the - 
is not given to him, he preserves for his support the | Every woman wore formerly a blue or black cov. 
national sentiment, the grand military tradition, some- | which she kept ten years without washing, for 
thing of the honour of the soldier. He is self-interes- | might tear to pieces. But now her husband — 
ted, churlish in business, no deubt ; who can blame him, | workman, with the value of a day’s work, cman 
when we know what he suffers! Such as he is, though | with a garment of flowers. All that female peselein 
he may occasionally be blamed, compare him, I pray | who now present on our promenades an iris of a 
you, in ordinary life, with your tradespeople, who lie | sand colours, were, till lately, all in mourning, Of tha. 
all day long, and with the manufacturing vulgar. _ changes, which are thought futile, the bearing is im 
Man of the land, and living wholly in it, he seems | mense. sal 
formed in its image. Like it, he is greedy; the land Our author does not seem either indifferent ‘ 


!” He is as obstinate as theland |. , 
_insensible to the vast moral as well as physic) 


4 


never says, ** Enough ! 
is firm and constant; he is patient, like it, and not less | ca 
indestructible ; every thing passes away, but he remains! | Consequences of the cotton-revoiution, which jp. 
Do you call this having faults! Ah! if he had them parted cleanliness and decency to a squalid gyi 
not, you would long have had no France. degraded population. He returns to it again api 
M. Michelet has said, though unintentionally, more | again, and exultingly ; yet still bewails the rani 
. . * 28 @ . . e | or 
against the minute division of land, to which prin- | spread of manufactures,—or what he terms the 
ciple he cleaves, than any of those political econo- | “ bondage of man to the machine.” 
inists who are the inost decidedly opposed to small [9 have, in machines, created creators, powerfa 
holdings. Ue states that the small proprietors of | workmen, who invariably pursue the work once ip- 
France pay every year five hundred miilions of posed upon them, is certainly a grand temptation w 
. ee e | $ > } ] a } } iliett 
franes to the public revenue, and double that sum Pride. But, on the other hand, what humiliation t 
to those he terms the “ usurers.” Navy. more behold, in presence of machinery, man fallen so low! 
ere ee ee, ee |The head is giddy, and the heart oppressed, when, fur 
rhese men, so laborious, are the worstfed. They get. the first time, we visit those fairy halls, where iron and 
~~ ais oo r ss oe : eg © , , Pe ~_ re . ; i { 
no meat ; our eo (who are —— turers it | copper, of a dazzling polish, seem going of themselves, 
‘ abstr: sense re > 20TIC wrist from e2 ta : ‘ . 
segues 0) Sage. y oe se te : The ee’ and to have both thought and wiil, whilst pale and 
+ re eer a ee i , ek om ; yWest feeble man is the humble servant of those giants of sted. 
a ae a se ais Te gis “iy oF ih : rs corn “ Behold,” said a manuracturer to me, “ that ingenious 
7 * drinks {¢. gg tag Bescager Ge wl “ag ld init a - a and powerful machine, which takes vile rags, and after 
ae nt whe of Fra, dena th. thaw Fy, yy : ye * JOY | passing them, without ever making any mistake, through 
d ,_e opr ‘» CY ae Bl ’ . 4 ™ yxeceYy . . . 
W o— the _— — 4 i oe see ; re aye = the most complicated transformations, turns them inw 
ae re vel; f, tg cae re hich 1 ) ead tissue as fine as the most beautiful silk of Verona!” | 
vs S ,Yr , ’ » > re;er Z . PEeCOLIS . . e e e 
ores ye reliel, t rn we : it of te Llc Ol th admired in sadness; it was impossible for me not to se 
the iand, . yore ng W ‘_ ae oy cr ine rs ot ri at the same time those pitiable human faces, those faded 
: NY ’ , , ‘4 4 : “4 rer S De - . Ms . . . : 
ena me oe te work of the spimming-girl, 18 de- | young girls, those crooked or dropsical-looking children. 
The yy the! hu gonaap ' —_— e Many people of keen sensibility, not to be the martyr 
»>nNetces S S a > v Oo > c ¢ AS Ve . ‘ ‘i . © - oF 
' oan omy po “ipo page od a a 0 Bree of their compassion, silence it by saying off-hand that 
ee? ee ee ee an SUK, perhaps Can Wit | this population presents so sad an appearance only be- 
difficulty x ep np land. It escapes from him, carrying | cause it is bad, spoiled, radically corrupt. They judge 
wate ¥ ith 3 a le apm — oe | of it, generally, at the moment when it is the most 
and sacrifices. e is ejected from his very life. shocking to the sight; according to the aspect it pre 
It is calculated that the number of peasant-pro- | sents on leaving the manufactory, when the bell casts 
, . © rrr . ba . . 4 oe 
prietors has already diminished one-fortieth ; and — forth into the street. This exit is ite noisy. 
. ° ™ e >» i > spe r "a . - ~ Hy r fe) were 
sufficient reason is shown for this, and for a much | The men speak very loud; you would fancy they wi 


° ° = Vic. 

‘ : : | quarrelling : the girls scream to one another with di 

o,r ,Y I~ TeASce ‘ ais} . ¢ M. . are) vars 5 5: in “ e 
farther decrease. It is not clear that M. Michelet sees | gordant hoarse voices: the children fight and throw 


any one good whatever in manufactures, save that | stones, and are violent in their behaviour. This spe 

the glut in 1842 so reduced the prices of linen and | tacle is not pleasing to behold; the passengers turn “—_ 
. . ‘ + } =) diag . ; ey j is c 

cotton fabrics, that every cottage and hovel in| "e ladies are afraid, fancy a riot is at hand, and t 

| another street. 


France experienced, for the first time, the comfort | ' ; , 
lel “i F i, lothi , | We must not turn aside. We must enter che maat- 
€ ’ , oe tT . vr , . . . . 
and cleanliness of decent clothing. | factory whilst it is working, and then we understand 
Spinning was at its last gasp,—stifled; the warehouse | how that silence, that captivity during long hours, et 


choke-full, and no sale. The terrified manufacturer | join, at their exit, noise, cries, and movement for the 
durst ueither work, nor cease working, with those de- | re-establishment of the vital equilibrium. That 
yvouring machines; but usury docs not stand still; he | especially true for the great spinning and weavitg 
worked, therefore, half-days, and encumbered the en- workshops,—that real hell of ennui. Ever, every ever, 1s 
cumbrance. Prices were lowering,—all in vain; they | the unvarying word thundering in your ears from 
lowered till cotton had fallen to six sous. Then some- | automatic rumbling of wheels shaking the very floor. 
thing unexpected oceurred. The words six sous aroused | Never can one get habituated to it. At the end 0 
the people. Millions of purchasers, poor people who | twenty years, as on the first day, the ennui, the gide 
never bought any thing, began to stir. Then we saw | ness, and the nausea, are the same. Does the heart 
what an immense and powerful consumer the people is, | beat in that crowd? Very little; its action fz 
when they interfere. ‘The warehouses were emptied in | suspended; it seems, during those long hours, 4% if 

a moment: machinery began to work again with fury, ‘other heart, common to all, has taken its nage) 
chimneys to smoke. It was a revolution in France, ! metallic, indifferent, pitiless heart;—and that this loa 
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‘tary task of the weaver was fur less painful. | ' . , | 
itary this supreme blessing of man, to feed his family every 


‘ g- 
sol 
- Because he could muse. Machinery allows no 
A using. Would you for a moment lessen 


A no m : : r 
” with liberty to increase it afterwards, 


could not. The indefatigable chariot, with its | 
: d spindles, is scarcely thrust back before it re- 
The hand-weaver weaves fast or slow, | 


to you. ; : 
as he breathes; he acts as he lives; the occupation 


rms to man. But there, on the contrary, man 
conform to the occupation; and the being ot flesh 
blood, in whom life varies with the hours, must 
esbmit to the unchangeableness of this being of steel. 

1 in the manual labours subject to our im- 


happens ! . pod ; 
aa ‘het our inmost thought becomes identified with 


the work, pu 


srament, to W tw ; 
being an obstacle to the spiritual movement, becomes its 


sid and companion. The mystic weavers of the middle 
sees were famous under the name of Lollards, because, 
sfyct, Whilst working, they /ulled, or sang in a low 
wone, some nursery rhyme, at least in spirit. rhe 
spythm of the shuttle, pushed forth and pulled back at 
equal periods, associated itself with the rhythm of the 
+ e ° , . 

heart; in the evening it often happened that, together 
with the cloth,a hymn, a lamentation, was woven to 
she self-same numbers. What a change, then, for him 
sno is forced to leave domestic work to enter the manu- 
getory | To quit his poor home, the worm-eaten furni- 
tore of the family, so many old cherished objects, is 


pst 


yard; but harder still is it to renounce the free posses- | 


sion of his soul. 
The condition of the intelligent artisan of the 


asy to say in whose favour the balance of happi- 
ness is struck, though few besides our paradoxical 
writer will hesitate to affirm the superiority of the 
modern workman, whether in mind, character, or 
cial condition. The workman of the past,— 


Enjoying a sort of monopoly, suffered none of the | 


aresof our workman. fle gained much less, but he 


wis seldom without work. He was a gay, active com- | 


pasion, Who travelled much. Wherever he found werk, 
beremained. His master most generally lodged him, 
and occasionally fed him with wholesome, light food. 
In the evening, when he had eaten his dry bread, he 
went up to his garret under the tiles, and slept con- 
tented. 

How many changes have taken place in his condition, 


but for the worse ! ori sliorati but an , : " : 
or the worse! A material amelioration, | strength, without being aware of it. That man is the 


inconstant uneasy condition, the sombre security of fate! 
A thousand new elements of moral sufferings ! 

_Letus sum up these changes in one word: Jle has 
moome aman ! 

tohave a wife.* The workman, generally single in 
former times, is often a married man at the present day. 


Married or not, he generally finds, on his return, a | 


' 


¢ . . e e 
‘emale in his house; a home, a fireside, a wife. — Oh! 
“Ue has been transformed ! 


A Wi u ‘ } — ; » oO , ! “wy 2) <a j > . ss a. © ° 
fe, a family — children presently ! Expense, | ready to appear before God.”’ Still, such a profession, 


asery! If work failed 1— 

_ 118 very affecting to see all these hard-working men 
inthe evening, striding homewards at a rapid pace. See 
fom home, after a miserable breakfast and a solitary 
, er, who has been standing for fifteen hours, — see 
mt active he is at night ! He is hastening to his nest. 
0 be a man one hour a-day, in fact, is not too much. 


oa once arrived, he rests himself; he is no longer any 
93 0Ut gives himself up, like a child, to his wife. 
y him, she nourishes and warms him; they 
serve the child, who does nothing, but is free, and 


Sete 


both 





” A very French definition this of Man. 


THE PEOPLF. 


noise, deafening in its regularity, 1s only its | 


ts it in its proper place; and the inert in- | 
hich we impart the movement, far from | 








517 
is their master. That the last should be master,—such 
is, indeed, the city of God ! 


The rich man never tastes this delightful enjoyment, 


day with the essence of his life-—his work. The poor 


man alone is a father; every day he creates anew, and 


reproduces his family. 

This grand mystery is better felt by woman than by 
the sages of the world. She is happy in owing every 
thing to man. That alone imparts a singular charm to 


'the poor household. There, nothing is foreign or in- 


diiferent; every thing bears the stamp of a beloved hand, 
the seal of the heart. Man very often little knows the 


| privations she endures, in order that, on his return, he 


may find his dwelling modest, yet adorned. Great is 
the ambition of woman for the houschold, clothes, and 
linen. This last article is new; the /inen closet, the 
pride of the countrywoman, was unknown to the wife of 
the town workman, before the revolution in industry 


| which I have mentioned. Cleanliness, purity, modesty, 


those graces of woman, then enchanted the house; the 
bed was surrounded with curtains; the child’s cradle, 


| dazzling with whiteness, became a paradise : — the 


whole cut out, and sewed in a few evenings. Add, 
moreover, a flower at the window. What a surprise ! 
the husband, on his return, no longer knows his own 
home ! 

This taste for flowers, which has spread, (there are 


now several markets for them here,) and this little ex- 


| penditure to ornament the interior, are they not lamen- 


table, when these people never know whether they have 
any work on the morrow !—Call it not expenditure, say 
rather economy. It is a very great one, if the innoceut 
attraction of the wife renders this house charming to 


! iies | the husband, and can keep him there. Let us ornament, 
present times, 1s contrasted with that of the igno- | 


rant but joyous workman of past ages; and it is not | 


! beseech you, both the house and the wife! A few 
ells of printed cotton make her another woman. See, 
she is regenerated, and become young again. 

“ Remain here, I entreat you.” This is on Saturday 
evening; she casts her arms round his neck, and saves 
her children’s bread that he was about to squander 
away. 

The Sunday comes, and the wife has conquered. Tlie 
husband, shaved and changed, allows her to clothe him 
in a good warm garment. ‘That is soon done. But that 
which is a long, serious business, is the child, such as 
they would like to dress him out on that day. They 
then set out, the child walks on before, under his 
mother’s eye; let him take especial care not to spoil her 
capital work. 

Look well at these people, and be well assured that 
how high soever you go, you will never find any thing 
morally superior. This woman is virtue, with a parti- 
cular charm of unaffected reason and address to govern 


strong, the patient, the courageous, who bears for society 
the heaviest load of human life. <A true companion of 
duty, (a noble title of compagnonage!) He has stood 


To be 2 man in the t te Sirat 1 ‘al}y, | Strong aud firm, like a soldier at his post. The more 
9be a ma sens s first, and especiauly, | , SLs a coe: 


celebrated architect, sprung from the people, and who 
knew them well, said one day to a friend of mine, “ The 
most honest men | have known were of this elass. They 
know, at their departure in the morning, they may pos- 
sibly not return in the evening, aud they are always 


however noble it may be, is not that which a mother 


desires for her son. Hers promises much; he will go 


this : 'far. The Freres speak highly of him, and caress him 
“3 nan aft > : avis : « 2A rie | . ‘ +. = . ene 
» after his long day’s labour, often at a league | un His drawings, holiday compliments, and writing- 


specimens, already ornament the room, between Napo- 
leon and the Sacred Heart. He will be certainly sent 


to the free school for drawing. The father asks why ? 


‘ . > ; | Drawing, replies the mother, will always be serviceable 
A sacred sight! He is carrying bread home, and, | ats. . y 


to him in his business. 

This is at least beautiful writing. But now the 
ambition of the modern workman’s wife comes inte 
play, and ruins all. Her son must rise above his 


father’s trade. He must be made an artist, and a 
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miserable fate awaits him; but as this, if not 
wholly fanciful, is much more unreal than the 
happier lot of his humbler father, and as there 
are but a small number of workmen's sons who 


can be exposed to the penalties of a mother’s idle | 


and restless ambition for her children, we let this 
pass at its worth, along with the hard-heartedness, 
and faint human aspirations of the great manu- 
facturers. In this country it is generally, if not 
indeed universally, remarked, that the workmen 
employed by the great masters are in the best con- 
dition, and the reasons for this superiority are 
obvious ; but, according to M. Michelet, they do 
not always hold in France. But, whether great or 
sinall, this is the unfortunate master’s personal 
condition : 

He must conquer or die; make a fortune, or jump into 
the river. 

A man in this state of mind is not very tender-hearted. 
It would be a miracle if he were gentle and kind to his 
people, his workmen. See him as he strides along his 
yast workshops, with a sullen, unfeeling air. When he 
is at one end, the workmen, at the other, say in a 
whisper, “ How furious he is to-day ! how he has treated 
the foreman!” He treats them as he has just been 
treated himself. He has just returned from the money- 
market—say, from Basle to Mulhausen, or from Rouen 
to Déville. He bawls, and they are astonished; they 
little know that the Jew has just taken from his body a 
pound of flesh ! 

From whom will he try to get it back? From the 
consumer? The latter is on his guard. The manufac- 
turer falls back upon the workman. Wherever there is 
no apprenticeship, wherever apprentices are imprudently 
multiplied, they present themselves in crowds, and offer 
themselves at a low price, and the manufacturer profits 
by the fall of wages. ‘ . . ‘ , 

It is to observe, that the only persons (few 
indeed in number) who show any regard for the work- 
man’s lot, are occasionally the very small manufacturers, 
who live with him on a patriarchal footing; or, on the 
contrary, the very large and powerful establishments, 
which, founded upon solid fortunes, are sheltered from 
the ordinary disquietudes of trade. All the intermediate 
space is a pitiless battle-field. 

And in this battle-field very unfair advantages 
are taken. The consumer is cheated by bad goods; 
the workman and the apprentices are reduced in 
their wages, and also defrauded as to the quantity 
of work done by them. Sad rogues these French 
master-manufacturers must be. But they have, 
some of them, one greatly redeeming virtue, ** They 
have nobly prosecuted the war against England,” 
against her spinning-jennies, her looms, her work- 
shops and forges. 

We thank them for their heroic efforts to raise the 
stone under which she expected to crush us. Their in- 
dustry struggling against her, under every disadvantage, 


curious 


(often at one-third more of expense !) has nevertheless , 


defeated her on several points, even those which re- 
quired the most brilliant faculties, the most exhaustless 
richness of invention. She has conquered by art... . 
They buy—patterns, which they go and copy, ill or 
well, at home. Many an Englishman has declared, in 
an inquiry, that he has a house in Paris to hare patterns. 
A few pieces purchased at Paris, Lyons, or in Alsatia, 
and afterwards copied abroad, are sufficient for the 
English or German counterfeiter to inundate the world. 
It is like the book trade; France writes and Belgium sells. 


Thus matters look ill enough for France, who 
invents and writes for the whole world, and reaps 


little benefit from her talents and ingenuity, | : 
Physical pains and moral sufferings press upon | tions,—by the songs of Beranger too, it might 


MICHELET’S NEW WORKS. 


her on all sides. There is for her but One sy 
hope—one great chance. But let us glance at th 
worst condition of each separate class, hefy 
coming to the grand, the sole remedy, ’ 


I must banish my own sentiments and my oy, 
| mory, and fellow my glimmering light through Re. 
obscure mist. th 

My light, one that will not deceive me, js F 
The French sentiment, the devotedness of the Citizes 
to his native country, is my standard for estimatin 
these men and these classes; a moral, but al 
standard ; in every living thing, every 
valuable by its relation to the whole. 

| In nationality as in geology, heat is below, Deseen: 
and you will find it increases; in the inferior layers i 
is burning hot. aed 

The poor love France, as being under an Obligation 

_ towards her, and having duties towards her. The rich 
love her as belonging to them, and being under obliga. 
tions to them. The patriotism of the former, is ty 
sentiment of duty; that of the others is a demand, the. 
pretension to a right. 

The peasant, as we have said, has espoused Frane 
in legitimate marriage; she is his wife for ever; he \ 
one with her. For the artisan, she is a handsom 
mistress; he has nothing, but he has France, her nobis 
past existence, her glory. Free from local ideas, be 
adores grand unity. He must be very miserable, enslay. 
ed by hunger or by toil, when this sentiment fades 

_ within him ;—it is never extinct. 

The unhappy bondage of interest still augments if we 
ascend to the manufacturers and tradespeople. They 
feel themselves always in danger, and walk as if upona 
tight rope. Bankruptcy! to avoid a partial bankruptey, 
they would rather risk making a general one. They 
have made and unmade July. 

And yet, can we say, that in that great class of several 
millions of souls, the sacred fire is extinct, absolutely, 
and beyond all remedy? No, I would rather believe 
that the flame is within them ina latent state. Foreigr 
competition, the Englishman will prevent them from 
losing the spark. 

What chillness, if I ascend higher! It is like the cold 
among the Alps. I reach the snowy region. Moral 
vegetation gradually disappears, the national flower 
grows pale. It is like a world seized in one night bys 

| sudden chill of egotism and fear. Should I ascend one 

' step higher, even fear has ceased; it is the pure egotism 
of the calculator who had no country; no more mea, 
only ciphers. An actual glacier abandoned by nature. 

There is thus little hope from the artisan, 
although he has employment, as that may fail, 
nor yet from the manufacturers, unless they are im- 
pelled by the dread of bankruptcy, and the rich are 
impregnable to the sentiments of patriotism, save 

through their fears. ‘ What,’ it is said, 

What can be more melancholy than to fall ever lower, 
and never to be able to effect any act of the will that 
might restore you? From being a Frenchman to dwindle 
to a cosmopolite, to any kind of man, and from man te 
the molusca ! ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ ° Ay 

What I ought to hope from the rich and the bourgeou, 
towards a broad, frank, generous association, | know 
not. They are very ill; people so far gone are not easily 
cured. But, I confess, I have still some hope in their 
sons. Those young men, such as I behold them in ou 
schools, before my chair, have a better tendency. They 
have ever welcomed with a generous heart every 8 
tence in favour of the people. Let them do more; let 
them give them their hands, and form early with them 
the alliance of common regeneration. 


_ But after this gloomy view, hope revives. The 

pure mass of the People is not to be judged by the 
floating scum. The sentiment of military glory 
is in their breasts, ever renewed by heroic tradi- 
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jaro been said, and the declamations of M. 
yichelet, — by the costume, manners, and bra- 
doing of Young France, and by the breath 
f the old-flag ! And here follows a burst 
spat might have graced the sermon of an English | 
gart-chaplain, in the days when public thanks- 
givings were appointed for the brilliant victories 
shich had crowned the British arms. French 
griters do not monopolize all folly, though one of | 
the most popular of them raves in this style. 


4h! my hope is in the flag ! that it may save France, 
x» France of the army ! May our glorious army, upon 
schich the eyes of the world are fixed, maintain itself 
pare!* May it be a sword against tne enemy, a 
tackler against corruption! may a spirit of police never 
ester there ! and may it ever have a horror for traitors, 
silanous proposals, and backstairs promotion. 

“What a deposit in the hands of those young soldiers! 
shat a responsibility for the future! On the day of the 
gst grand battle between civilisation and barbarism, 
‘ho knows but it may be to-morrow?!) the judge must 
od them irreproachable, their swords pure, and their 
tavonets gleaming without spot! Every time I see 
them pass, my heart bounds within me: “ Here, and 
were only, strength and mind, valour and right, those 
two blessings, separated throughout the earth, go hand 
‘shaud. If the world is saved by war, you will save 
i, Holy bayonets of France ! watch that nothing may 
isrkeu that glory, impenetrable to every eye, now hover- 
ing above you. 

Qur readers have by this time seen enough of 
he wildfire of Michelet ; sheet-lightning merely, 
innocuous, though it flashes so madly. 

The degeneration, the faults, navy the vices of 

” 
“the People, are not wholly overlooked ; but the 
ensolation is always at hand, that the English, of 
the same class, are much more vicious and degene- 
rate; and again, only one thing is wanted to trans- 
form the lowest of Frenchmen into heroes. 


Take from that man, now so repulsive by his vulga- 
rity, his old clothes, put him in uniform, with a sabre, a 
gan,a drum, and a flag before him. He is no longer to 
be recognised ; he is another man. Where is the for- 
mer!—Impossible to find him. 

This depression, this degeneration, is only superficial. 
The ground-work remains. This race has always wine 
inits blood; even in those who seem the most extinct 
rou will find a spark. Ever a military energy; ever a 
brave carelessness ; ever a grand exhibition of an inde- 
pendent spirit. This independence, which they know 
uot where to place, (shackled, as they are, ou every 
‘ide,) they too often throw into vicious courses, and 
boast of being worse than they are. Exactly the reverse 
ofthe English. 

Shackles without,and a strong life broaching its claims 

within,—this contrast produces many false movements, 
a discordance in word and deed, which shocks at first 
right, It is the cause, also, why ‘aristocratic Europe 
delights to confound the people of France with the ima- 
gimative and gesticulating nations, such as the Italians, 
the Irish, the Welsh, &c. 
What distinguishes our people from them, in a vers 
decided and distinct manner, is, that in their greatest 
ausports,in their sallies of imagination, in what people 
are pleased to call their fits of Don Quixotism, they still 
preserve common sense. 


As we read, it would be consolatory to beable to say, 
that this common sense does not alwaysdesert them, 
when judging of the compositions of their favourite 
authors. On the fictions of the more popular of 


a 


oo? Wb : . . 
Ii atrocious actions have been committed, they were 
orders | «s Dae om mie h; f , ' 
et us remark, by the way, that, from party 


_ceptional. 
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these, M. Michelet makes some excellent remarks ; 


_and he censures thenovelistsfor painting the corrup- 


tion and vices of their countrymen, because Enrope 
will take French society on their representations, 
which are false or exaggerated, if not entirely ex- 
But again, France engrosses the whole 
literature of the age—of all Europe ; and writing 
chiefly about herself, foolishly gives herself a very 
bad name. But hear M. Michelet. 


Europe, long little inventive, receives with avidity the 
produce of our literature. The English scarcely write 
eny thing now-a-days but articles in reviews: as for Ger- 
man books, who reads them but the Germans!.... 

France has this serious point against herself,—that 
she shows herself naked to the nations. All others,in a 
manner, remain clothed, and dressed. Germany,—nay, 
even England, with all her inquiries, all her publicity, 
are, in comparison, little known. They cannot see them- 
selves, not being centralized. ..... 

Every aristocracy, English, Russian, or German, needs 
only to point out one thing as testimony against her,— 
viz., the portraits she makes of herself by the hand of 
her great writers, most of whom are friends of the people 
and of advancement. “ Are not the people thus de- 
scribed the terror of the world! Have we armies and 
fortresses enough to pen them up, and watch them till a 
favourable opportunity occurs to crush them altogether ?” 

Some classic and immortal novels, revealing the do- 
mestic tragedies of the wealthy classes, have firmly 
established in the mind of Europe, that domestic ties no 
longer exist in France. 

Others, of great talent,and with the darkest and most 
fantastic colours, have represented the common life of 
our cities as nothing but a point round which felons, 
escaped from justice or the galleys, are congregated by 
the police. 

A sketcher of manners, admirable for his genius for 
details, delights in depicting a horrible country cabaret, a 
tavern for rogues and thieves; and beneath this hideous 
sketch he boldly writes a word which is the name of 
most of the inhabitants of France. 

Europe reads it eagerly; admires and recognises this 
or that petty detail. From some minute accident, of 
which she feels the truth, she easily infers the truth of 
the whole. 

No people could stand such a test. This singular 
mania of slandering one’s self, of exposing one’s wounds, 
and, as it were, courting shame, would be fatal in the 
long run. Many, I am aware, thus denounce the pre- 
sent, to hasten on a better future. 

M. Michelet, at all events, is not guilty of their 
error: he has not slandered France. She is the 
soul of the world: if she perished, its vitality were 
gone! And France is also the first and the holiest 
sentiment that warms the breast of her sons, and 
lingers the last in that of the most debased among 
them. There is indeed something stirring and ex- 
alting in the enthusiasm with which M. Michelet’s 
eloquence occasionally invests the feeling of 

' nationality. 
| Say not, I beseech you, that it is nothing at all to be 
born in the country surrounded by the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean. Take the poorest man, 
starving in rags, him whom you suppose to be occupied 
solely with material wants. He will tell you it is an 
inheritance of itself to participate in this immense glory, 
this unique legend which constitutes the talk of the 
world. He well knows that if he were to go to the 
most remote desert of the globe, under the equator or 
the poles, he would find Napoleon, our armies, our grand 
| history, to shelter and protect him; that the children 
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commanded. May they recoil upon those who gave such 
interest, our newspapers too often welcome the calumnious 


‘aveutions of the English. — (So says M. Michelet, referring, we hope, to the atrocities of Algiers. —E. T.M. ] 
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would come to him, that the old men would hold their | 


peace and entreat him to speak, and that to hear him 
only mention those names, they would kiss the hem of 
his garment. 

For our part, whatever happens to us, poor or rich, 
happy or unhappy, while on this side the grave, we 
will ever thank God for having given us this great 
France for our native land. And that, not only on 
account of the many glorious deeds she has performed, 
but because in her we find especially at once the repre- 
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sentative of the liberties of the world, and the country | 
that links all others together by sympathetic ties, the | 


initiation to universal love. ‘This last feature is so 
strong in France, that she has often forgotten herself. 


We must, at present, remind her of herself, and beseech | 


her to love all the nations less than herself. 


Doubtless, every great nation represents an idea im- | 


portant to the human race. but, gracious Heaven ! how 


ynuch more true is this of France ! 


M. Michelet’s earnest 


treaty that France | 


would not wholly forget herself in her stronger | 


love for all other nations, is not in the least meant 
for a joke, though there are more nations than one 
who might fancy this advice a piece of delicate 
irony. 


There is no end to the glory and glorification of | 


France. 

Iicw many men like better to live here than in their 
own country! As soon as ever they can break for a 
moment the thread that binds them, they come, poor 
birds of passage, to settle, take refuge, and enjoy here 
at least 2 moment’s vital heat. 
this is the universal country. ‘ R . ‘ 

The day when France, remembering that she was, 
and must be, the salvation of mankind, will place her 
children around her, and teach them France, as faith 
and as religion, she will find herself living, and firm as 
the globe. 

Germany and England are naught in every 
respect, when compared with France. They want 
a great something which we do not pretend quite to 
understand —they want a complete ‘national and 
universal legend.” The legends they do possess, 
are “like isolated points of light ;” but,— 


The natural legend of France is an immense, uninter- 
rupted stream of light, a true milky way, upon which 
the world has ever its eyes fixed. 

Germany and England, in race, language, and instinct, 
are strangers to the great Romano-Christian and demo- 
cratical tradition of the world. They have a certain 
share in it, but without well bringing it into unison with 
their basis, which is exceptional: they have it obliquely, 
indirectly, awkwardly — have it, and yet have it not. 
Observe well those nations; you will find in them, both 
in their physical and mental endowments, a discordance 
of life and principle, which France does not present, and 
which (even without reckoning intrinsie value by stop- 
ping at the form and consulting only art) ouglit ever to 


| 





| 


They tacitly avow that | 






in free national schools and asylums, And 
what ?— 


The country, as a dogma and a principle. Nex 
country, as a legend: our two redemptions, by he” the 
Maid of Orleans and by the Revolution; the enthusj 
of °92; the miracle of the young flag ; our young ge 
admired and mourned by the enemy : the ‘ie 
Marceau; the magnanimity of Hoche;: the glo 4 
Arcola and Austerlitz; Caesar and the second Cuan q 
whom our greatest kings reappeared stil! greater, &e ke, 

Child, let this be thy first gospel, thy staf of life, the 
aliment of thy heart. ; ° ; Bid 

The child will know the world, but he must fips 
know himself,—the best part of himseif,—} meay Fosnes 
The rest he will learn from her. It will be for tag 
initiate him, and tell him her tradition. She will ¢ 1 
him the three revelations she has received; how Pow. 
taught her the Just, Greece the Beautiful, ang Jue, 
the Holy. - 

It is thus M. Michelet calls upon Franee « 
save those children who are to be the salvation ” 
the world, But,— 


4 


You will save your children, and with them Frage 
and the world, only in one way :— Found their faith 

Faith in devotedness, sacrifice, and the grand associa. 
tion, where all sacrifice themselves for all,—] Mean, our 
native country. 

If any one on this side of the Channel were ty 
write in this strain about this hervie and glorions 
little Kngland,—what she has been, what she has 
done for liberty, and for mankind, and of the 
hopes placed in her, with whose destinies the 
freedom and happiness of universal man are bound 
up, the orator would undoubtedly be laughed at, 
if not hooted — unless the eiTusion were merely g 
Hourish to grace an after-dinner speech. Now, 


difference of latitude makes little difference jy 


sound judgment and sober sentiment ; and, saving 
the courtesy due to a foreigner, whose manner 
differ from ours, we cannot think M. Miche- 
let’s harangues entitled to a much better recep- 
tion. They are worse than idle ; they are, in their 
tendency, if not in their purpose, mischievous. 


| But the eonsolation occurs, that they are net 


} 


likely to have much influence of any sort ; whil 


‘the regret remains, that what in this work is 


| really true, 


| 


useful, and beautiful, loses its 
natural effect when found in such equivocal 
neighbourhood. We must also regret that, limit- 
ed in space, we have found it a duty to give more 


' wav to the blemishes than can be afforded to the 


beauties of this singular composition. Had we 

. e +> a5 
been able to show the circumstances under whiel 
the character and habits of thoucht of M. Miche: 


. ° ° ° lo» 
prevent the world from seeking there their models and | let were formed, we should have given the reace 


their instruction. 


_a clue to much that is extravagant or eccentric m 


The world will surely take the lesson. Germany | his compositions. The son of a poor master-printer 
7 s ] ] 


has no yreat man on whom to found a legend, 


. . ra 1} ) 
in Paris, self-taught, and probably self-wille, 


not Luther, not Frederick the Great ; and as for * very lonely,” as he describes his boyhood, “ very 
England, “ where is her complete man or woman free; left entirely to myself by the excessive # 
on whom a legend might be founded?” She has dulgence,” [in other words, negligence, ] “of ™Y 
neither a Maid of Orleans, a Henri Quatre, a parents, I was all imagination.” And stil}, whether 
Louis XIV. nor a Napoleon. Yet, alas! France, very lonely as a teacher and author, or living 
in spite of her “ complete legend,” has degenerated. in his study among old chronicles, and legends, 


With her citizen-king, her cautious Pourgeots: 


her cowardly Middle Class, and growing industrial 


whether ancient or recent, of the glory of Franet, 
. ° , . 4 + 
M. Michelet continues to be “ all imagination. 


spirit, she has sunk; and the only hope of her The predominance of this faculty is visible in # 


renovation lies, notin Young, butin Infant France. that he does. 
But first of all, Infant France must be taught every page with the sparkling, changeful lights © 


It vivifies his writings, beautif 
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day at Fribourg, to-morrow at Paris; the priest lives in 
ce 2 ‘ 


“2ds of souls open to t 
Peartents may f 


and lessens their moral weight. 


yealiar Bsc 
f the true character of their Institutions, in 
ghich evident exaggeration mars the effect of both 
ment and fact. There is some excuse for the 
garmth or occasional bitterness with which M. 
jet speaks of a fraternity which not only tried 
crash the spirit of liberty in France, but, while 
sitempting to usurp the most dangerous power, 
uted and inflicted serious injury on him- 


wifand his personal friends. His picture of the | 


Jesuits is, therefore, in some respects, a caricature, 


but one which yet preserves a remarkable likeness, | 


Giant and hideous shadows of actual substances 


are . 
ment of light. 
The Jesuits, whom the admirers of the prin- 


ciple of centralization ought to regard as its most 
perfect type, have, once more, unsuspectedly, grown 
spin France, and through the whole civilized world, 
‘ato a mighty power,—mighty from the character, 
consolidation, and preternatural activity of the 
faternity. In France, they now number one 
‘housand. But what is a thousand Jesuits in 
ach a country as France? Much, it would 
appear ; for they have already, for one thing, 
enslaved the forty thousand regular clergy, and 
all the other religious orders! A thousand Jesuits 


have, in a few years, subjugated forty thousand | 
dergymen, and the yoke they have silently im- | 


posed is galling. The Jesuit is every where: he 
even takes possession of the parish pulpit — “the 
priest hides himself.” 


The Sulpicians have confined themselves to the educa- 
tion of priests, to the seminary routine, leaving the world 
tothe Jesuits. Saint Sulpice seems to have been created 
for the joy of the latter ; as long as the priest is brought 
up there, they have nothing to fear. What can they 
desire more than a schoo! that teaches nothing, and will 
not have any thing taught? The Jesuits and Saint 
‘ulpice now live on good terms together: a contract has 
been tacitly made between death and emptiness. 

What is done in those seminaries, so closely shut up 
fom the law, is scarcely known except by the nullity of 


the results. What we know also are their books of | 


education, superannuated, rejected as rubbish every 
where else, but ever inflicted on the unfortunate young 
pmests. . . . Slighted by the world, ill-treated by 
weir own class, the parish priest (look at him as he 
walks in the street) sneaks along sadly, often with a 
a bashful mien, giving you the wall of his own 
cord ! 

But do you want to see a man? See the Jesuit walk 
tong. Why do I say a man? Several inone. His 


‘ace is meek, but his step is firm. His gait says, with- | 
out his speaking, My name is legion.” Courage is an | 


‘sy thing for him who feels he has an army with him 
support him, who sees himself defended, urged on, 

h by that great body of Jesuits and by a whole 
"orld of titled individuals and noble ladies, who, if 
*eessary, would agitate the world for him. 

¢ has made a vow of obedience — to reign ; to be a 
pe With the pope, to have his share in the great king- 
ne the Jesuits, diffused throughout all the kingdoms 
wan earth. He pursues its interest by intimate 
“respondence, from Belgium to Italy, and from 
, ata to Savoy. The Jesuit lives in Europe, yester- 


cast upon the wall, by the dexterous manage- | 
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This is 
ly felt in his exposure of the Jesuits, or 


one parish, in the little damp street adjoining the church 
wall; he resembles but too much the sickly drooping 
gillyflower which he raises at his window. 

Let us see these two men at work. And, first of all, 
let us see on which side that thoughtfal person will 
turn, who is now crossing the square, and seems to be 
still hesitating. On the left, is the parish priest ; on the 
_ right, the house of the Jesuits. 

On one side, what will she find ! a decent sort of man, 
a good-hearted man perhaps, under that stiff and awk- 
| ward form, who is all his life striving to stifle his pas- 
sions, that is to say, to be more and more ignorant 
of the things about which people come to consult him. 
The Jesuit, on the contrary, knows beforehand the 
matter in question, he divines the precedents, very 
easily finds extenuating circumstances, arranges the 
thing in a godly, occasionally in a worldly way. 

The priest bears the Law and the Decalogue, like a 
| weight of lead; he is slow, full of objections and diffi- 
; culties! You speak to him of your scruples, and he 
| finds still more ; your case seems to you bad: he thinks 
it very bad. Much good you have got by consulting 

him! It is your own fault. Why do you not rather go 
to that gaudy coquettish Italian chapel! Though it be 
' rather dismal, be not afraid; enter ; you will soon be 
‘comforted and speedily relieved. Your case is very 
trifling ; there is a sensible man there to prove it to you. 
Why did they speak of the Law? The Law may reign 
yonder ; but here is the Kingdom of Grace, here the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary. The good Virgin is 
so kind !* ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 

Where shall we find to-day a bishop bold enough to 
doubt whether the Jesuit be himself the rule and the 
law ? . ° ° 

People say there are no longer any serfs in France. 
There are forty thousand. I advise them to be silent, 
to swallow their tears, and try to smile. 

_ Many would consent to this silence and vegetate in 
| some corner. But they are not let off so cheap. They 
must bark, bite, and damn Bossuet from the pulpit. 


But the power of the Jesuits would have been 
slight if it stopped here. The subjugation of the 
clergy was but a consequence of previous schem- 
ing and mining. 


While we slept, they had crept stealthily, and sur- 
prised people off their guard,— priests, women, and reli- 
| gious houses. 

It is hardly conceivable how many good easy people, 
| simple minds, humble friars, charitable sisters, have been 
thus deluded. How many convents have opened their 
gates to them, deceived by their whining tone; but now, 
they speak out boldly, and people are afraid, and smile 
| while they tremble, and do whatever they are com- 
; manded. 

Let us be shown any one rich wurre (work of charity) 
|in which they have not the principal influence, distri- 
buting as they will, and to whomsoever they please. 
So, it was high time that every poor corporation (Mis- 
sionaries, Piepus friars, Lazarists, and even Benedictines) 
should go to them to receive the watchword. And 
now all those are like a vast army, which the Jesuits 
are bravely leading to the conquest of the age. 
| Astonishing !—In so short a time to have brought to- 
| gether such forces ! However high an opinion one may 
form of the cunning of the Jesuits, it would never be 
sufficient to explain such a result. There is a myste- 
rious hand therein :—that hand which, well directed, 
has, from the first day of the world, performed with do- 
cility the miracles of stratagem. A feeble hand, which 
nothing withstands,—the hand of woman. The Jesuits 
have employed the instrument of which Saint Jerome 
speaks : “ Poor little women, all covered with sins !” 

To entice a child to us, we show it an apple. Well! 
| they showed women pretty little feminine devotional 


rece eens 














* e 4 . * . Z . . 
The Jesuit is not only a confessor, but a director, and as such, consulted about every thing ; as such, he thinks he is in 


% War bor f.' 
Way bound to aarsig ; so that twenty directors living toge 

to them, and which they see from side to side. Marriages, wills, all the acts of their male and female 

e discussed and prepared in those conventicles ! 
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cises, saintly playthings, invented yesterday ; they | our workshops, and in our schools ; by the heart 
pe asta rng A reals worl of idolatry.— What the head. Opinion seemed to yield on every » ad by 


signs of the cross would Saint Louis make, if he came 
back and beheld !—He would not remain two days, 
He would prefer returning to captivity among the 


Saracens. : ; 
These new fashions were necessary to gain over the 


women. 





Being accustomed to give way, why should it not rep 
one step further! At the first word, Jesuitisn 
naturally found itself in harmony with Carlism in 
same spirit of intrigue and varnished decrepitude. 
what Saint Simon calls the scum of the nobility hay 


Whoever will win them, must sympathize in | failed to mix themselves up with this leaven, 4, to 


their little weaknesses, little cares, and often in their | part of the Bourgeoisie, busied in counterfeiting 
| remnant of aristocracy, they were very near consider 
as a mark of good taste the imitation of our religions, 


taste for the false. ° , ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
The simple and natural way which has generally suc- 
ceeded, is to catch wild birds by means of tame ones. 


I speak of the Jesuitesses,* cunning and gentle, adroit 


and charming, who, ever marching before the Jesuits, 
scatter every where the honey and the oil, and smooth 
the way... They have enchanted the women by be- 
coming their sisters, friends, or whatever they would ; 
and mothers especially, by touching the sensitive point, 
the poor maternal heart. . . 

Out of friendship, they consented to take the young 
daughter; and the mother, who, otherwise, would never 
have parted from her, gave her up with a good heart 
into such kind hands. . . She found herself so much the 


sometimes troublesome ; especially if, becoming less 
young, she saw the dear, the adored, but too dazzling 
flower blooming by her side. 

All that has been done very well, very quickly, with 
an admirable secrecy and discretion. 


dames. An immense result! Only, they ought to have 
waited. These young girls, in a few years, will be 


women, mothers. Whoever has the women, is sure, in 
time, to have the men. 

One generation would have been enough. These 
mothers would have given their sons. But the Jesuits 
had no patience. A little success from the pulpit or in 
the saloons has turned their heads. 


success. These skilful miners, who worked so well 
under-ground, have wanted to work in the openair. The 
mole has left his hole, to walk in the full sun. 

M. Michelet traces the results of this premature 
display of a power not yet sufficiently established, 
in the history of the indecent squabbles between 
the priests—the Jesuits rather, and those they in- 
cited—and the College of France. On this occa- 
sion, Michelet, and his friend, M. Quinet, had the 


honour of being singled out for persecution and | 


The Jesuits are |). ; Ree , 
not far from having thus the daughters of all the influ- | history of the Jesuits, and exposes the gertius and 


ential families of the country in the houses of their | tendency of the doctrines and institutions of that 


They have laid | 


aside the prudent behaviour to which they owed their | 


Rostasigghnue 
more free; for, indeed, the amiable young witness was | 





} 
| 


| 
| 


literary, and social decay. 

Thus carefully prepared, the moment seemed favour. 
able for surprising those whom they thought as 
They had perceived very plainly that, after go much 
declamation, it would be a decisive affair to annihilags 
the freedom of speech and teaching in the College of 
France. 


They failed; and that signally. Opinion and the 
press were too powerful for them. But Jesuitism, 
if defeated for the moment, is far from being ex. 
“ It gains, noiselessly, in the dark, what jj 
lost in daylight,” and by a rash and prematur 
demonstration. 

But this forins cnly the introduction to the 
course of lectures in which M. Quinet traces the 


remarkable confederacy, from its origin until the 
period that he came into collision with it; and 
also as it now exists and works. He may, occa 
sionally, push his deductions too far ; but there 
is cogency in his arguments, nor much over-state- 
ment in his facts. We can give but one specimen 


, of these lectures, which, unlike so much of the 


lucubrations of M. Michelet, are quite as well 
adapted to English readers as to the lecturer's 
students or countrymen, He _ concludes his 
observations on the fundamental maxims of the 
Order of Jesus by saying :— 


We have combated Jesuitism in the spiritual order, 
That is not sufficient ; we must all of us watch that it 
do not penetrate into the temporal order. 

It is certainly a great evil for it to have entered the 
Church; but every thing would be lost if it insinuated 
itself into our manners and into the State; for you well 


outrage; and, upon this subject, he expatiates | know that politics, philosophy, art, science, and liters- 
with as much honest pride as natural resentment; | ture have, as well as religion, a Jesuitism that 1s proper 


and his warnings to France will, we think, be | 
listened to by all Europe, though the danger may 
not be so great as he represents it. | 
It is, however, M. Quinet’s lectures against priest- 
ly and Jesuitical interference with the seminaries 
of education, and his able and well-timed exposure 
of the attempt to crush and destroy liberty in the 
name of religion—an attempt how often made !— | 
that in this little volume merit special attention. 


' ances the signs of reality. 


Few of the faults or peculiarities of his colleague | 


attach to M. Quinet ; is de iati > | gee : 
ved ‘ duinet : but his rr saguennasienie of the of theology, it might lose the inward god! 
Jesuits is as uncompromising, his representations | would become of art, if, to replace the ingenious move 


equally startling. He begins by describing many 
of the symptoms of an approaching storm, and 
proceeds : — 


The ground was, moreover, well prepared. They had 
been for several years working society high and low; in 


_ bustle and noise of words ? 


| 
| 


to them. It consists every where in giving to appear- 
What would become of a 


nation in general, if, in politics, it possessed all the ap- 


| pearances of movement and liberty : ingenious machinery, 


assemblies, discussions, a medley of doctrines, words, 
changes of names, and if, peradventure, amid all this 
outward noise, it turned perpetually in the same cirele! 
Would there not be reason to fear lest so much outwal 
semblance of life might accustom it gradually to dit 
pense with the reality of things ? 

What would become of a philosophy that would, # 
every price, exalt its own orthodoxy? Would ' 
not be reason to fear lest, without attaining the ngow 


ment of the heart, it would create an illusion by 
What would all this be, 
but the spirit of Jesuitism introduced into the tem 
order ? i d 
I do not say that these things are accomplished is 
say they threaten the world. And what 1s the way 
nw 








* The ladies of the Sucré-Ceur are not only directed and governed by the Jesuits, but ever since 18 


23, they have t 


Same constitutions. The pecuniary interests of these two branches of the order must be common to a certain “tne pe 
° . ° . . ¥ 4 ¥ 
the Jesuits, on their returu after the revolution in July, have been assisted by the treasury of the Sacré-Ceur. 


expressly annulled the prohibition made to the Jesuits by Loyola to direct convents of females. 
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_iethem? It isin you, you who possess life with- 
na jon; preserve it in its primitive source, 
. it has been given you, not for yourselves, but to 
segetaté and renew the world. I know that all ideas 

ese days are treated with suspicion; yet do not 
4 life beforehand with too many suspicions ; 
vf believe that, in our own country, there no longer 
gay upright men, decided to carry out, in their con- 
ied, the full extent of their thoughts. Shall I tell you 
jy sarest WAY to foil Jesuitism in every shape? It is 
aay discoursing from this chair ; any body can do so, 
better than myself; it is not your listening to 
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y with benevolent attention. No, words are no longer 
Acent, amid the stratagems of the world which 
grelop You. Life is also necessary ; we must, before 
separate, swear all together, publicly and in one 
vod of fellowship, to found our lives upon the maxims 
és most opposed to those which I have described,—that 
si say, to persevere to the end, in all things, in sin- 
vty, truth, and liberty. In other terms, it is to pro- 
sx to remain faithful to the genius of France, which 
; sltogether movement, enthusiasm, strength, and 
yralty, since it is by these tokens that foreigners 
ow you to be Frenchmen. If, for my part, I ever 
weak this oath, may every one of you taunt me with it 
eyvrever he may meet me ! 

Bat, they ery, you who speak of sincerity, you think 
sseret that Christianity is at an end, and yet you say 
wihing about it. Tell us at least, amid the crowds of 
iferent creeds in our times, by what sect you pretend 
wa replace it. 

[have not exaggerated my orthodoxy; neither will I 

te the sectarian spirit which they would like 
attribute to me. Since we are asked, we will speak 
wry plainly. We are of the communion of Descartes, 
Tuwenne, Latour d’Auvergne, and Napoleon; we are 
wtof the religion of Louis XI., Catherine de Medicis, 
Father Le Tellier, M. de Maistre, nor even of that of 
¥. de Talleyrand. 

Moreover, I am so far from believing that Christianity 
# stan end, that,on the contrary, I am persuaded that 
te application of its spirit is only just beginning in 
de civil and political world. ‘ ‘ , , 

Cast your eyes, not upon the Pharisees of Christianity, 
wt upon the spirit of the Gospel. Who will pretend 
tut that word is entirely incarnate in the world, that 
iisno longer capable of any transformation, any new 


valization, that that fountain has dried up after having | 


etched the thirst of too many nations and states ? 
\look at the world, and find it still half possessed by 
i pagan law. Where is brotherhood, and the promised 
wadof fellowship? In written laws, perhaps; but where 
rll you find them in life, in the heart ? 


Concluding another point of the disquisition, he 


ays, n warning against an opposite and equally | 


yrilous extreme : — 

The greatest pleasure we could give our adversaries 
rould be, in opposing Christian Phariseeism, to cast our- 
“res into absolute scepticism. No! neither Jesuitism 
“at Voltairianism ! Let us seek elsewhere the star of 


ranee, 

This lecture, the last of the course, closes with 
“exceedingly beautiful address to the students, 
‘ling upon them to extend the advantages and 
“asures of the intellectual culture which they 
“jy to their less favoured young compatriots ; 
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ardent, like them, in the pursuit of knowledge, 
but, having enough to do, in their present con- 
dition, to earn their daily bread. One would be 
glad to hear every public instructor in England 
closing his course in a strain like the following :— 


I say, into whatever career fortune may cast you, you 
are the brothers of those men, that you ought to turn to 
their profit, to the improvement of their condition and 
dignity, whatever knowledge yow have acquired under 
a happier star; I say, that you belong to the crowd of 
those unknown brethren, and that you contract here an 
obligation of honour towards them, which is to represent 
every where, to defend every where, their rights, their 
moral existence, and to prepare for them, as much as 


| possible, the road to science and the future, which has 


opened before you, without your having been obliged 
ever to knock at the gate. 

Share, then, and multiply the food of the soul; it is 
an obligation for science as well as for religion ; for it is 
certain that there is a religious science, and another 
which is not. The former distributes, like the Gospel, 
and diffuses afar whatever it possesses; the latter 
does the reverse of the Gospel. It is afraid of lavishing, 
of dispersing its privileges, and of communicating right, 
life, and power to too great a number; it exalts the 
proud, it abases the humble; it enriches the rich, and 
impoverishes the poor. This is the impious science, 
and one which we will not accept. 

One word more,and I have done. This contest, [with 
the Jesuits,] which, perhaps, is only beginning, has been 
useful to all; and I thank Heaven for having given me 
the opportunity of taking my part in it: it may also 
serve as a lesson to those who are able to profit by it. 
It had been supposed that the souls of men were divided 
and lukewarm, and that the time had come when the 
most daring enterprise might be attempted. It only 
required a manifest danger. The spark fe; then all 
united together like one man. What has taken place 
here, in this question, would happen to-morrow, if 


| necessary, in every part of France, for any question 





| 


| describe. 


fraught with manifest danger. 

The “ contest’ was, in fact, nominally with 
the clergy; but as the Professors Michelet and 
Quinet were well aware, that many, if not all, 
of the clergy, (and indeed every thinking man in 
France,) were either the enforced or the duped 
instruments of the Jesuits, they placed them 
quietly aside, and singled out the real instigators 
of a scheme organized by the Jesuits, and in 
which, though working partly in the dark, they 
were the most active instruments. 

Cheap editions of both the above works have 
been published by the Messrs. Longman and Com- 
pany. ‘ The People” we have endeavoured to 
It is, with all its anti-English preju- 


| dices, and Young England dislike of manufactures, 





the composition of a man of warm affections and 
fine genius, and well worthy of perusal; but 
“ The Jesuits,” from containing the lectures of M. 
Quinet on this body, and on the tendency of the 
spiritual movement of the present age, is to be 
regarded as a philosophical work of great value, 
which merits to be carefully studied. 
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ie Pictures of the Middle Ages, in Black and 
: “e. Made on the spot, by a Wandering Artist. 
; ‘wo volumes, post 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 

a Artist is a lady. Her pictures are chiefly drawn 


tm the traditionary history and legendary lore of 
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Switzerland, and from old chroniclers, and also modern 
historians; for she has wandered over a wide field. One 
of her narratives is entitled The Nun’s War, and relates 
to a remarkable struggle between the monks and nuns 
of Little Basle ; and another, yet more full of romantic 
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interest, is the history of “ Bertha, Queen of Transju- 
rane-Burgundy,” a famous lady ; the golden days when 
Queen Bertha lived being still remembered in Helvetia, 
as once were in England and Scotland those frugal times 
when “Good King Stephen” or King Robert “ wore 
the crown,” and rated the royal tailors for charging the 
high price of half-a-crown for their breeches ; swearing 
they were “a groat too dear,’ and calling the tailor 
“thief and loon.” The history of Queen Bertha, in 
some of its details, may not be much better authenti- 
cated than the traditionary anecdotes respecting the 
thrifty habits of King Stephen or King Robert; but yet 
her beneficent reign forms, in these pages, a charming 
picture of primitive times, and of a sovereign lady as 
benevolent, and almost as powerful for good, as any 
Queen of Fairyland. Bertha was married very young 
to Rudolph II., one of the handsomest and most gallant 
princes of his age, and descended of a house that had 
maintained a brave struggle for independent sovereignty 
with the Emperor of Germany. 


The period of his fair consort’s noble and magnificent 
deeds was in the early part of the tenth century; and we 
caunot better do justice to the good Queen and her ad- 
miring historian, than to present Bertha in all her fresh- 
ness and loveliness, when the eyes of the youthful bride 
first fell upon her future dominions. 


As Lake Leman in all its wondrous beauty burst on | 


her delighted eye, and she felt the soft breezes of ‘ts 


gentle climate blow on her young cheek, how that heart, | 


so prone to piety and gratitude, and awake to all the 
charms both of the inanimate objects of creation and 


those of a higher grade, must have rejoiced that her lot | 


had fallen on so “ fair a ground.” 


The Canton-de-Vaud, thenceforth the seat of Bertha’s | 
principal labours, and hallowed by being the chosen | 
scene for their termination, is perhaps the richest and | 


most lovely portion of the Swiss confederation. It does 
not offer the majestic grandeur of the Bernese Oberland, 
or the sublime horrors of the Valais ; but in the pictur- 
esque varicty of its landscapes—the blue waters of 
Lake Leman on the one side, bordered by the wild yet 
noble Alps of Savoy, and on the other by the chain of 
the Jura mountains, rising gracefully from its crystal 
waves, covered to their igh romantic summits with 
vineyards and villages, and rocks and woods, while 
antique cities and feudal towers, in almost pristine 
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Rudolph, as well as | 
Bertha, was sprung from the royal line of Charlemagne. | 


Every thing relative to Bertha was so in 
so dear, that it assumed a sacred character. 
died for the people she had so much loved. 
their course, but the dominion of Savoy — ¢}, 
sway of Berne, anxious to efface all remembrance of a: 
other—made no change as to her in Swics Renna’ 
She never ceased to be the protector of the peas née. 
the encourager of the good, the punisher of the Wicks 
and the inhabitants of the places where she tenia 
though but for a brief season, still pride themselves 
the circumstance, and point out the ruins of the hon. 
or its site, which had received the glorious guest; py 
sionally, in their unwillingness to lose the honour of the 
visit, the very chamber of some antique edifice built > 
| chance, four centuries afterwards, is shown as mt 
| 
| 
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where she “certainly slept,” by some aged crone ¢ 
| pretty paysanne, undisturbed by fears of chronologies 

inaccuracy. . ‘ ‘ ‘ i vas aw 
| Bertha soon evinced the energy of her mind, and th» 
| goodness of her heart, in her new characters of queen 

and wife. Rudolph, habituated from infaney to }. 
| father’s erratic court, pursued the same Course; = 
Bertha was ever his companion. She rode by his gide. 
and without any fixed capital the youthful pair thus 
dispensed their blessings, turn in turn, over al] th: 
| great cities of their kingdom. Bertha does: not seem ty 
have had that sympathy for intellectual pursuits which 
led her stepmother, Hedwige, to open her castle to ai! 
_who had any pretension to literature; but she evinced 
| great respect for learning in general, and multiplied its 
| sanctuaries by founding and preserving monasteries and 
chapters. She was herself lettered for her age and 
_sex; she knew Latin, and a portion of each day was 
solemnly and conscientiously set apart for the perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures. She endeavoured to prevail on the 
stern barons to bring their wives and daughters to these 
ambulatory courts; and, amongst those who composed 
her suite, strove to infuse a portion of her own un- 
wearied industry, and a taste for the refinements which 
adorn and give a charm to life. Chavorny, where her 
beloved husband first saw the light of Heaven, became 
her favourite abode; and there, within twelve months, 
the young queen gave birth to a son, destined to 
| strengthen but not succeed to his paternal throne. 

It was at this moment, when Rudolph’s domestic 
happiness was increased, and his kingdom consolidated 
by posterity, that he rashly hazarded tie loss of both; 
and plunged into a war alike perilous and uncertain. 


gical 


Rudolph, while pursuing the objects of a restless and 
insatiable ambition in Italy, had, however, the discre- 


| tion to appoint Bertha regent of his home dominions; 


strength, repose at their feet, or crown their hoary | 


heads— in its salubrious climate and profusion of fruits 
and flowers —in its romantic poesy, and the generous 
spirit of its sons and daughters, it stands unrivalled. 

To the eye of Bertha, indeed, the scene wore a differ- 
ent aspect. Many of the towns and villages bordering 
the Leman rose under her fostering hand; and the 
vineyards which now, perhaps too profusely for pictorial 
beauty, clothe its mountains, sprang from the liberal 
encouragement she gave to cultivation: but the grand 
outlines of nature were ever there and ever fair. The 
variegated foliage of the pine and the chestnut — the 
walnut and the wild cherry —the clear blue waters of 


and now the calm but masculine vigour of her under- 
standing, her energy in action, and the enlarged goo 
ness of her gentle and womanly heart, began to display 
themselves. She became the nursing-mother of ber 


| subjects,—a nobler kind of “ Good Queen Bess,” ina fat 


the lake —its lovely bays and mountains—the flocks of | 


curious birds peculiar to its shores —the myriads of 
painted butterflies, and bright insects glancing in the 
sunbeams, and filling the pure air with their hum of 
gladness, and flowers of every form and hue and odour, 
were there to charm the sight and the heart even as now. 

The numerous charters she signed, as contracting 
party or witness, and the many monuments she reared, 
still subsist to prove her beneficent and active reign ; 
but the barren chronicles of the obscure age in which 
she shone, have registered few historical memorials of 
her prirate life; and it is from traditions collected and 
preserved by the descendants of those whom she governed 
that they are principally drawn. 


more romantic age. 


She commenced a journey of inspection to all the 
principal towns of the Transjurane, resting at Soleure, 
Payerne, St. Maurice, Lausanne, Geneva, and Orbe, 
holding at each a court, to which she invited all whose 
situation could, in the smallest degree, entitle them 
appear as guests in the royal presence ; and these little 
levees were said to be conducted with great pomp 2 
circumstance ; for Bertha well knew the mighty power 


of outward and visible signs over a rude generation. 


Every morning she sat for some hours to receive pet 
tions or petitioners, for none were excluded from 
admission ; and she then sallied forth, attended by her 
ministers and nobles, to suggest and direct plans for t 

improvement of the country, in an agricultural point 0 
view, or the amelioration of the people in 4 moral one. 
. . «+ « « « Morges, 2 small and picturesque tows 
on the Lake of Geneva, was just emerging from 4 we 
assemblage of seattered fishermen’s huts into 4 hamlet; 
and, although it received its charter of incorporatie® 
more recently, Bertha’s hand first raised it into impo 
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see nxious was she to act with impartiality 
nate parts of her dominions, that she occasionally 
. jed in the castles, as well as towns: having held 
resi 


“i the cradle of the Rudolphian race. In 
a fr het civcumstance one of her first architec- 
ate forts was the foundation of the church of Amsol- 
= : in its immediate vicinity, conferring on the new 
ee "many estates for its future conservation and the 


apport of a priest. It was dedicated to St. Maurice; 
§ 


ad this endowment, in an especial manner, was bene- | 
‘ . 


geial to a wild desert country, gifted, however, with 
» Jake full of fish, and with land that only required the 
yaad of labour to yield abundant produce. 

But there is no end to what Queen Bertha did 
a building, re-edifying, and founding, monasteries, 
charehes, chapels, and castles. But she did more, and 
better: she encouraged industry, and was a warm 
sivocate of the enfranchisement of the serfs, many of 
shom were manumitted on condition of bringing a 


portion of waste land into cultivation. As her principal | , 


sgineer in constructing roads through the wildernesses of 
c 

she Transjurane, Bertha had a countryman of ours, named 
Mackenbri, or Mackenbren, who had somehow forced 


his way into Switzerland. Rival clans may yet contend | 
fr the honour of numbering Mackenbren among their | 


sneient worthies, as he became the ancestor of a noble 
awiss family. The gratitude of Bertha— 
Laid the foundation of a fortune which rendered him 


the stock of the Lords of Tavannes, a sweet little town | 


‘y the canton of Basle, some of whose branches are 


believed to have remained within the last hundred | 


rears. And well did the enterprising Scot deserve all 
ie obtained from his royal mistress ; for, among other 
works of great utility to the land of his adoption, he 
re-opened the celebrated pass called Pierre Pertius, 
near the source of the Birs or Byrse, a singular and 
most picturesque archway, not far from ‘T'avannes, 
formed in the solid rock,—which, during the many ages 
that had swept over it since its Roman origin, had be- 
come blocked up, and thus closed one of the romantic 
snd grand passages of Switzerland. 


While Bertha was in every way improving her coun- 
try, she was suddenly invaded by “ the Saracens.” 


At this fearful juncture Bertha’s courage and saga- 
ity were equally conspicuous ; and the strong sense of 

2 woman, simply seeking to protect her people, gave 
nse, perhaps, to the first idea of the modern telegraph. 
(a a prolonged line from the Alps to the Jura, may yet 
be seen many little solid fortresses, called “the towers 
of Bertha or Bertholo ;”? they are built at certain dis- 
tances, permitting each to understand and reply to the 
“nals of the other. All were constructed for defence 
aly, the walls very thick, the windows narrow and 
tigh up ; whilst the low arched doorway, ten or twelve 
et from the ground, can be reached only by a ladder 
i down from above. The tower of Gourze, crowning 
4 seep pinnacle of the Jorat,is at the summit of a 
pyramid of smooth turf, joining to the very edge of the 
creular walls, The tower of Bertholo, which has pre- 
“rved her name in the patois romane, protected in an 
“pecial manner the royal vineyard at Lutry. The 
“wer of Moudon commanded the course of the Broie ; 
tad that of Moliére, surnamed “ the eye of Helvetia,” 
rerlooked the river Broie on one side, and the lake, 
‘which arose the tower of Neuchatel, on the other. 
Al these towers, now dilapidated and crumbling, were 
constructed by the queen as a refuge to the population 
ob yo respective districts. At the first signal, lords 
_ peasants collected together their most valuable 
‘rueles, and carried them to the shelter of the same 
~ Pitable walls which received themselves and families. 
os miniature castles had commonly only a 
oe, tt dty kitchen stocked with wood, and a rude 
i the ground floor. A room for arms, and the 
€s then in nse before the invention of guppowder, 


courts at Chavorny and at Stritlingen, on the | 
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formed the first. The second was divided into three or 

four very tiny apartments, to separate, in some degree, 
| the different classes thus thrown by a common calamity 
_ into collision; and the garret above was kept filled with 
| grain, cheese, and provisions for the use of all the fugitives 
generally. When the little ladder was drawn up, the 
| inmates were usually safe from these wandering robbers, 
and without a garrison, could keep even a powerful 
enemy at bay a considerable time. 

In one of these primitive abodes, Bertha was herself 
obliged to seek security from a desperate body of Hun- 
garians, who, in 927, after having burnt the convent of 
St. Gall nearly to its foundation, and carried fire and 
sword through Argovia, approached from the Lake of 
Bienne. The king was in Italy, with a numerous force 
of the best Burgundian troops ; and, in the utter impos- 
sibility of stemming the torrent, slre fled with her chil- 
dren, her cousin Ulric, Bishop of Augsburg, who had 
been just driven from his diocese by the same foes, her 
ministers, and whole court, to the tower of Neuchatel, 
_where she had to mourn the death of the good bishop of 
Lausanne, Boson, murdered in his ninetieth year. . . 
. + With her usual judgment, anticipating fresh 

inroads, she provided against a recurrence of the same 
_ horrors, by increasing the number of her strong citadels. 
| She founded, after this event, the castles of Champvent, 
near Yverden; and added materially to the castle of 
Vutflens. Amid these active employments and public 
cares, she had become twice again a mother; and every 
successive year proved, that toil and sorrow is ordin- 
arily the lot of ail—-the common lot, from which the 
good and the gifted, the noble and the serf, are not — 
cannot, from the nature of man, be exempt. . .. . 
- « + + Qhne of the trials of Bertha, and a bitter one 
indeed, was the precarious situation of her husband; and 
the moral snares, as well as personal dangers, which 
environed him on all sides. He had conquered Berenger; 
but, like his father, he was soon doomed to know that 
a crown won by fraud or violence, is seldom worn with- 
out care, or retained without having recourse to the 
same weapons. 


Severe conjugal trials awaited Good Queen Bertha. 
| At Milan, where was held the Italian court of her 
| husband, she found herself rivalled in his affections, and 
| the Italians extended to her their prejudice against all 
Germans. 

The lovely young queen, then in the prime of womanly 
beauty, awakened little or no admiration in a people 
prepared to dislike her because she was German. Her 
accent, however softened by feminine tones, was still 
guttural ; and, remembering that Bertha, the mother of 
Charlemagne, was termed by the uncourtly chroniclers 
of the day, “ Bertha with the large foot,” they most 
unceremoniously (and as all Swiss historians indignantly 
notice with a flat denial of the fact) applied to her the 
same injurious cognomen! whilst Testa Tedesca (Ger- 
man head) became a familiar phrase, applied to the 
perpetrator of any act of uncommon slowness, awkward- 
ness, or stupidity, by Rudolph’s vivacious subjects of the 
sunny South, in allusion to their new compatriots, of 
certainly heavier calibre, who had followed him from 
the North. 

Rudolph, enslaved and infatuated by his passion for 
a beautiful and artful Italian lady of high birth and 
connexions, was soon supplanted in Italy; and, filled 
with grief and remorse, he returned in disgrace to his 
faithful partner, under whose gentle and wise influence 
heagain became a good husband and a virtuous ruler. But 
the domestic records of the olden time, when “ Bertha 
spun,” are of more interest than the history of the fierce 
wars of her age; and the following passage, at the same 
time, affords a fair specimen of the somewhat quaint 
and therefore apt style in which her story is related :— 


As the acute queen knew that example is a far more 
efficient assistant in the guidance of others, than even 





that “line upon line, precept upen precept,’ enjoined 
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to all in authority,she had soon after Rudolph’s first 
departure for Italy adopted a custom, which she seems 
never to have relinquished through her whole life, the 
habit of spinning as she rode on her little palfrey. The 
distaff, then the sole instrument by which thread could 
be spun for the use of the loom, admitted of being placed 
on her saddle; and thus as she travelled from castle to 
castle, and town to town, the gentle queen realized one 
of the most beautiful descriptions of industry in Sacred 
Writ, so full of exquisite imagery :—“ She seeketh wool 
and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. She 
layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
distaff. She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her 
clothing is silk and purple.” Nor must the fair netter 
of purses, embroiderer in German wool, or manufac- 
turer of the thousand ingenious and elegant trifles that 
so well become her sex, regard this occupation as below 
the dignity of a great queen. So important did the in- 
vention of the loom and the distaff appear in the early 
ages of civilization, that it was piously ascribed to the 
gods; and in every succeeding century a variety of ani- 
mal and vegetable productions have been skilfully manu- 
factured through their medium, to protect or adorn the 
noble but defenceless form of humanity. Each country, 
and each epoch, has its own separate arts and embellish- 
ments. The empress Irene, wife of Leo IV., when 
banished to Lesbos, gained her bread by spinning, and 
rejoiced in her possession of the power to doso; and 
Charlemagne had all his daughters taught both to spin 
and work wool, that idleness might not corrupt their 
morals. Bertha seems to have half lived in the open 
air, and this was clearly the only mode she could, under 
such circumstances, adopt for the employment of her 
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fingers — one of the most graceful and most useful of | 


all the multiplied acquirements of woman. 

At first it appears almost impossible that Bertha 
could ride and spin simultaneously, or that what she 
might thus achieve on her palfrey could be of any 
worth; but, in all probability when she appeared 
in state, she had a page to guide her palfrey. At 


other times she probably rode slowly over the unmaca- | 
damized bridle-paths of the eleventh century ; and as it | 
was her custom to sit for hours together inspecting the | 
progress of her gigantic undertakings, this might very | 
easily have been no mere vain display to excite atten- | 


tion, or attract popularity. She is, besides, stated 


to have really spun great quantities of the finest , 


thread, afterwards woven for the use of the royal 
family. She does not appear to have aspired, like her 
stepmother, to literary renown. Nor is it recorded 


that she imitated Hedwige in the embroidery of priests’ | 


garments, or altar coverings, then the fashionable 
* ladies’ work ” of the day, for which the Duchess was 
almost as distinguished as for her erudition. 


Bertha | 


was eminently uti/itarian in all her proceedings; and | 
her capacious mind displaying to her the vast power | 


of majesty for effecting great objects, seems to have 
rendered her, to a certain degree, indifferent to minor 
pursuits ; and without the smallest affectation or pre- 
tence of any kind, from which she was singularly free, 
her sole feminine amusement, when not actively en- 
gaged in governing her kingdom or superintending her 
household, seems to have been her ever-ready distaff, 
the employment of which rendered her besides a striking 
model for the female subjects of her realm. Her inces- 
sant activity, and the fearless energy of her character, 
are thus strongly painted by a very old writer :—* She 
went spinning along, over mountains and valleys; build- 
ing castles and convents, and putting into them chatelains 
and monks, and nuns, on her way.” How truly anxious 
Bertha was to inspire a love of industry, her quick per- 
ception and her generous yet shrewd character, is shown 
in a little anecdote related by many chroniclers. Being 
oue day on her palfrey, crossing some retired pasturages, 
she came unexpectedly upon a young girl seated quite 
alone, spinning like herself while she watched her flock 
of sheep ; and the good queen, all pleased to find her 
80 careful not to lose time, rode up to her and gave her 
@ very handsome present with much commendation. 
The next day several noble ladies, hearing of this from 








their lords, appeared before her in like manner with 
a 


fuseau,in the hope of some recompense; but Berti 
pu 


knowing their industry was only assumed for 
contented herself with saying, making allusion to th. 
Holy Scriptures, which she daily read, “ The». 
girl came first, and like Jacob, she has carried aya 

blessing, leaving nothing for Esau.” yay 


The Wandering Artist, at last, fairly inspires he» 
readers with her own affectionate enthusiasm fo .. 
sage, gentle, and womanly heroine; and the story ‘ 
Bertha, real and conjectural, becomes as interesting a: 
the best-written romance. Recommending it, in parti. 
cular, to our fair readers, we shall conclude with an 
elegant and spirited translation of “The Whee] Song.” 
one of the Helvetian national melodies in which ¢, 
memory of Queen Bertha is enshrined, though probabiy 
not composed till long after her death. 


THe WHEEL Sona. 
Just as we spin, of old ’tis said 
Queen Bertha used to twine the thread . . . I spin, 
And with our wheels and merry song 
Winter’s dark hours flow blithely on. 
We spin, my girl and I. 


When my neighbour comes at night 
With her niece—around the light ... I spin. 
Round the blazing fire we gather, 
And we sing and spin together. 
We spin, my girl and I. 


While I twist the whistling thread 

The daily task is quickly said... I spin. 

And then my little happy boy 

Frisks round my wheel in careless joy. 
We spin, my girl and I. 


4 


We may gossip as we spin, 

But to backbite is a sin... I spin. 

They who slander soon shall find 

Coarse and rough the thread they wind. 
We spin, my girl and I. 


Twist it neither slack nor tight. 
Keep between and ’twill be right ... I spin. 
Girls who think of lovers, go 
Always over fast or slow. 
We spin, my girl and I. 
Oil your wheel, that turning round 
It may make no creaking sound ... I spin. 
Oil of patience is the oil ! 
Sweetener that of every toil ! 
We spin, my girl and I. 


Maid whose wheel turns gratingly 

Day and night shall lonely be... I spin. 

Of her temper ’tis a proof 

Frighten’d love will keep aloof. 

We spin, my girl and I. 

Spin, spin from morn till night: 

Maidens, do your task aright ... I spin. 

And in time some lover true 

Shall twine a thread of love for you. 

We spin, my girl and I. 

Spin, girls, then spin ever, : 

Spin along—spin well together .. . I spin. 

Gently go, and steadily too, 

You for us and we for you. 

We spin, my girl and 1. 

In the same year, 1818, in which the tomb of ee 
the Bruce was discovered in the Abbey Church of port 
fermline, the sarcophagus of Bertha was foune ins se 
of St. Michael’s tower, which had anciently bees ™ 
peristyle of the abbey church of St. Michael. 


tbe 
place, which tradition had always pointed out atl 


spot of her burial, the devout Catholics of the V 
for centuries made pilgrimages, to recite praye™ 
repose of the soul of the good queen, ‘The relie# 
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chs were reinterred with great pomp and solemnity: the 
tes and Protestant ministers, with a large con- 

course of people, attending the affecting ceremony. The 

chief magistrate pronounced an elegant eulogium on her 

pemory;and a black marble slab, with a suitable in- 

«ription, has been placed on the ancient sarcophagus. 

After a solemn dirge had been performed on the organ, 

snd the lid of the sarcophagus fixed down, the assembly 

burst into @ pathetic address, of which this is a trans- 

lation :— 

Thy name is ever blest, 

Thy memory ever fair, 

And peaceful be thy sainted rest, 


Beloved queen! in earth’s cold breast 
As in our hearts .... for thou art there. 


With thine own hand thou didst the spindle guide; 
Thy royal hand, that oft a sceptre bore. 

Instructress of the hamlet ! and the pride 

And solace of the city: yet not more 

A model for the great ones of the earth 

Than for the dwellers round the poor man’s hearth. 


Ah! who that reads the tale of days gone by 

But loves to turn... . yet turns with half a sigh 
Back to the good old times, the golden age 

When first thy name sheds brightness o’er the page! 
Times full of teaching for those yet to run, 

When Bertha on her palfrey rode and spun, &c. &e. 


Lectures on Painting and Design. By B. R. Haydon, 
Historical Painter, with Designs on Wood by himself. 
Post 8vo, pp. 295. London: Longman & Co. 


[The following hasty commentary on what hasproved Hay- 
don’s last work, was not only written, but in type, before 
the occurrence of that catastrophe which has given so deep 
a shock tothe public mind, In looking it over, the writer 
finds nothing either to alter or suppress, though, if still 
unwritten, much more might have been said, and may yet 
be said, when the right time shall come. Haydon’s Life 
and Death are pregnant to all men, but especially to men 
of genius, with the most solemn lessons. We now rejoice 
that the last literary work of the unfortunate artist bears 
decided signs of an enlarged and rectified judgment, and of 
a temper sweetened and mellowed, and that we had thus 
been enabled to note a change so welcome. It is one 
which, in a man like Haydon, “take him for all in all,” 
must sooner or later have taken place. ] 


This is a sort of supplementary volume, consisting of 
lectures, which bear less directly upon painting and the 
arts, than those previously published. But it bears all 
the marks of the author’s mind, in its idiosyncrasies, as 
well as in its distinguishing characteristics; with this 
decided improvement, that as Mr. Haydon advances in 


life, his temper becomes more mellow; and that he is 
more rarely betrayed into impetuous bursts of virtuous 
indignation, contempt of dulness, and scorn of fools. 
The main interest of the volume, to the general reader, 
Will be found in the biographical notices of two eminent 
painters, the antipodes of each other, whose acquaintance 
aud friendship Mr. Haydon enjoyed for many years,— 
Fuzeli, and David Wilkie. The sketch of Wilkie in 
particular, with whom Mr. Haydon was on the most 
intimate terms from early life, gives us a more lively 
ind distinct idea of the individual peculiarities of 
the Scottish Artist, than any other memoir we have 
perused. There is truly something noble in the candour 
with which Mr. Haydon, misled by false taste, owns 
that he was long in perceiving the force and beauty of 
Wilkie’s genius. His mind and perceptions had been 
‘arly warped by blind admiration of Fuzeli and his 
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works; Fuzeli came between him and Nature. Now, 
while still feeling and acknowledging whatever was 
pure and grand in the style of this remarkable genius, 
he can forgive the multitude for being blind to his im- 
puted excellences. 

From disgust of his profession of a classical tutor, 
and love of the arts, Fuzeli, laie in life, with little 
study, and no manual preparation, became a painter, 
and by the mere force of native genius, succeeded, as no 
other man following the same royal road to art, could 
have done; and yet failed, from causes which Mr. Hay- 
don describes, in a passage which embodies valuable 
counsel to every young artist who imagines himself a 
great genius. 


Fuzeli, almost ignorant of all the simple elements of 
design, plunged at once to the highest efforts; and his 
deficiency of elementary knowledge harassed him, as 
he richly deserved, the whole of his life. 

With a fancy bordering on frenzy, the becoming again 
a little child (as our Saviour beautifully says) when 
arrived at man’s estate, was an effort of philosophy and 
a mortification of pride, a humility of spirit and an 
acknowledgment of error, I regret to say, Fuzeli had 
not common sense enough to reverence as became him; 
he found Nature did not come up to the uncontrollable 
fancy of his own outrageous dreams, and he concluded 
at once Nature was tame, and unworthy the admiration 
of a great genius. At the very outset he got into the 
wrong road, and through the whole of his life he obsti- 
nately maintained it was the right one; but every now 
and then his conscience gave indisputable evidence it 
was not easy, and that it was his pride, and not his 
conviction, which induced him to defend his error. 

When painters let their imaginations take entirely 
the reins, before they are perfect in the language of 
their art, every day’s indulgence renders them more 
helpless and more sophisticating. 

Their great delight is perpetual invention, which, being 
involuntary, is no trouble; not realizing or identifying 
one superb thought, not dwelling for years in completing 
the thought to the highest degree of excellence and 
perfection : but such men as Fuzeli, as soon as the relish 
of a new thought is over, fly off to another; content if, 
in spite of any deficiency of form, or any abomination 
of colour, or any violence of action, the thought be intelli- 
gible to themselves; and to their limited perceptions of 
the moral utility of the art, that is always sufficient. 

To such temperaments the modest loveliness of 
Nature becomes a reproof and an annoyance: finding 
her simplicity an evidence of their own extravagance, 
they shrink from her with affected contempt and real 
apprehension. ° ‘ ; ° ; 

The people of England have been blamed for not 
relishing Fuzeli’s works: this is unjust. Fuzeli, when 
he first appeared, astonished and attracted; but every 
year finding his works nothing but modifications of the 
first they had seen, of course they felt weary of such 
talented violations of nature. 

His original conception of the Night-mare, spread 
his name over the earth: he, the inventor, was paid £30, 
whilst the engraver of it cleared £600! by the print. 

So far from blaming the English people for their 
apathy to Fuzeli in his latter days, so extravagant had 
he become, it was to their honour and credit they had 
taste to perceive he deserved it. 

The people of Britain are often blamed for not having 
taste for this style or that. First they are told they 
have no taste, because they perceive the extrava- 
gance of the German school; then they have no taste, 
because they abhor the false view of Nature in the 
French school; but you never find them having these 
objections to Titian, to Raffaelle, or the Greeks. 
Believe me, to me these are evidences that my country- 
men are organized to receive true impressions from 
Nature, and not false ones; I believe the people and 
know them to be in advance of the production; and if 
our statesmen would back their sympathies for great 
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works, we should soon see productions which would 
put a stop to this calumnious and offensive censure. . . . 

To be thoroughly versed in the materiel of his art 
was beneath him; he disclaimed the knowledge of 
brushes, and colours, and grounds, and all those techni- 
calities the great men were so versed in. 

Lounging a whole day over Homer may indulge your 
imagination, but not give power to your hand. This 
was making a principal of what ought to have been 
but a subordinate aid, and not the way to acquire the 
ordinary human means of imitating human life in form 
and colours. 

A man who finds he must descend from his highest 
flights, to eat, should disdain nothing. 

Mr. Haydon gives a picturesque description of his 
first interview with this redoubted person. He had but 
recently arrived in London from Devonshire, young, en- 
thusiastic, and devoted to art, and adoring Fuzeli. Of 
this awful interview, he says :— 

Such was the horror connected with his name, that I 
remember perfectly well the day before I was to go to 
him, an introduction having been prepared by Prince 
Hoare, a letter from my father concluded in these words : 
“ God speed you with the terrible Fuzeli.” 

I never had heard his person described, and appre- 
hended, with a sort of mysterious doubt, he was at 
least as tall as his own Satan, certainly hardly less than 
seven feet ! 

Awaking from a night of extraordinary dreaming, 
the awful morning came. I took my sketch-book and 
drawings, invoking the protection of my good genius to 
bring me back alive, and sallied forth to meet the 
Enchanter in his den ! 

After an abstracted walk of perpetual musing, on 
what I should say, how I should look, and what I should 
do, I found myself before his door in Berners Street,— 
1805. 

I remember taking up the knocker with a nervous 
energy, but so unconsciously violent, and beyond the 
usual motion of the hinge, that it absolutely stuck in 
the air as if bewitched, increasing my mysterious fears. 
I stared at the knocker, as much as to say, is this fair? 
when, driving it down with great violence, the servant 
came to the door as if the house was burning! I stam- 
mered out my wishes, and was shown into a room which | 





Fuzeli’s hideous conceptions ! galvanized and spasmodic 
demons! Satans crossing Chaos! witches, malignant | 
and ugly, brewing their incantations ! Medusa’s snaky | 
head! Paulo and Francesca, Lady Macbeth, and the | 
dreadful Lazar-house ! with its insanities, its diseases, 
and its pathos, winding up the hideous assembly. 
Imagine a young man of nineteen, fresh from Devon- 
shire, who had relished and brooded over the works of | 
this wild genius from eight years old ; hour after hour | 
had he dwelled on his sublime conception of Uriel and | 
Satan, as he dived to the earth in many an airy wheel, 
and now he was actually in his room, and actually heard 
his footsteps ! 

Men who are brought up in London have no idea of | 
our freshness of feeling when from the provinces we 
enter it for the first time, and see and talk to the cele- 
brated men we have heard of, and read of, and seen of | 
from boys, for years. 

At last, whilst I was wondering what metamorphosis | 
I was to undergo, the door slowly opened, and I saw a | 
little hand come slowly round the edge of it, which did 
not look very gigantic, or belonging to a very powerful 
figure, and round came a little white-faced, lion-headed 
man, dressed in an old flannel dressing-gown tied by a 
rope, and the bottom of Mrs. Fuzeli’s work-basket on 
his head for a cap. I was perfectly amazed! there 
stood the designer of Satan in many an airy wheel 
plunging to the earth, and was this the painter himself ? 
Certainly not such as I had imagined when enjoying 
his inventions. 

I did not know whether to laugh or cry, but at any 


rate I felt that 1 was his match, if he attempted the 
Supernatural ! 








We stared quietly at each other, and Fuze)j kind} 
understanding my astonishment and inexperience asked 
in the mildest voice for my drawings. ' 

Here my evil genius took the lead, and instead 
showing him my studies from the antique, which | 
brought, and had meant to have shown him, | showed 
him my sketch-book 1 did not mean to show him With 
a sketch I had made coming along, of a man pushj 
sugar-cask into a grocer’sshop. Fuzeli seeing m frishe 
said, by way of encouragement, “ At least the felipy, 
does his business with energy.” 

From that hour commenced a friendship which laste, 
till his death, though of course my political opposition 
to the Academy rendered our meetings sometimes rather 
stormy, and less frequent during the latter part of }), 
life. 

Though young men may perhaps have a teacher mop. 
attentive in the detail of instruction, yet never again 
can they have a nobler inspirer, one more cultivated in 
literature, more elevated in his views, or better acquainted 
with the history of his art. 

Nearly all the students who came in with him ap 
now distinguished men,— Wilkie, Mulready, Etty, Hj. 
ton, Collins, Pickersgill, and others; and I attribute ;; 
to his plan of never tormenting a student into following 
an authorized plan, but always giving ‘them fp. 
examples, and leaving each youth to imitate them ge. 
cording to his own genius and perceptions. 


Some just, and penetrative criticism, on Fuzelj’; 
works, and the causes of his failure, is subjoined; and 
Nature, Shakspere, and Phidias, are exalted above 
the Greek and French tragic dramatists, and painters 
like Vuzeli. An amusing illustration is given of the 
difference between the true and natural style, and the 
grand or stilted. Mr. Haydon is speaking of the 
natural vein of Shakspere’s dialogue, in which clowns, 
fools, and porters, are allowed to talk in the scene as 
they would certainly talk any where else. He says,— 


Shakspere, and Raffaelle, and Phidias, did not make 
their invented characters mere automatons, for the 
delivery of the author’s sentiments; they always let 
their characters explain themselves by thoughts and 
expressions which belonged to such characters in nature, 
influenced by circumstances, opportunity, or motive. 

That such a class as porters are never met in the 
highest life, or even in such moments of horror, is beneath 
reply; or that such a known fact as a porter and a king 
hardly meeting, or that sentiments of the highest poetry 
and elevation, and the lowest ribaldry and wit, seldom 
or perhaps ever occurring under any circumstances to- 
gether, at the same time, or about the same time, in 
actual life, is so too. We have all met these contrasts: 
we have all met Punch and a Funeral, or a Wedding 
and a Man being carried to an Hospital, crossing each 
other in the same street; and a proof of the trath of 
Shakspere occurred to me of the very nature alluded to, 


_which Sir Walter Scott again and again made me repeat, 





to his infinite delight,—for no man relished, as bis 
works show, so intensely those Shaksperian bits of 
nature. 

It is rather singular it should have happened at the 
reading of this very Macbeth by Mrs. Siddons, who, It's 
well known, in her latter days, used to delight society by 
reading whole plays of Shakspere during a night. 

That was a delight which posterity can never estimate; 
and when I heard Macbeth read by her, it is not hyper 
bolical to declare, I had never heard it read or a 
properly before in all my life. 

Such was the sublimity of her countenance at all 


| periods of her life, such the intonation of her 4 


voice, such the depth of her genius, and the trath of her 
feelings, that I believe in my conscience, Shakspere 
himself would have discovered beauties in his ow? 
works he had not anticipated, could he by any possible 
magic have been present at the time. ‘ 

Before it was all over, being an early man, I went o8 
on the landing-place of her house, in Baker Street to g* 
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cool, 


and was meditating on the sublime things I had 
when my servant, who was in the hall, which was 
of servants, said to Mrs. Siddons’ old porter, “ Why, 


the old lady keeps it up, doesn’t she!” 


Alive to the value of such a bit of nature, as the criti- 

inion of that class on the genius of such a woman, 

| listened for the reply; when I heard the old porter say, 

# Yes! she tunes her pipes as well as ever she did :” 

st which there was a sort of chuckling triumph among 
the men. i alk , 

| only appeal to you all, if this were not a bit of that 
very nature, that exact mixture of elevation and low life, 
the sublime and the ridiculous, so constantly met with 
in life, and so constantly combined in Shakspere. 

« J] n'y a qu'un pas de sublime au ridicule.” 

Vas there, could there, ever bea finer illustration ? here 
was no disguise ; here were the real sentiments of un- 
cultivated minds. ‘This miracle of genius was the old 
lady who tuned her pipes! and after all, your servants 
are your only philosophers. Mrs. Siddons was the aged 
woman on the brink of the grave; the servants saw 
quietly through all her struggles to keep up her noble 
fame; We, upstairs, were the imposed on; we saw and 
trembled before her genius and her power; we forgot 
ber mortal in her immortal part; the servants coolly 
shook their heads, and quietly smiled at the delusion of 
their masters. 

Fuzeli was a thin-skinned, irritable genius, who lived 
most of his life in hot water, and as the butt of the lively 
“gentlemen of the press,” who delight to play with such 
geniuses, as boys do with frogs. This leads his apolo- 
gist into a long dissertation on the irritability of genius, 
though he confesses that the greatest men have also 
been the gentlest. We shall copy out part of this for 
the guidance of wives and servants, who may have the 
nisfortune to be connected with irritable geniuses. 

It is indisputable, that during the time their imagina- 
tions predominate, their brain is so alive to the internal 
pictures of the imagination, that all sensation to external 
objects is utterly gone. There is no speculation in their 
eyes; the organs are open, but their sense is shut at such 
moments. Men of genius are as if mesmerized; it is 
therefore very likely, if not allowed to wake by degrees, 
that their nerves are so shaken by noise, by friends 


calling, children romping, or by servants knocking, that, | 


before the imagination has exhausted itself, to be called 
to the sensation of daylight is absolute torture. 


Such men are not understood, as Burns’ wife under- | 


stood him when he was what she called crooning, in- 


sensible to all about him but his internal thoughts; | 
they are accused of singularity, affectation, bad temper, | 


insanity, and nobody knows what. 
Who suffered more from this view of his grand mind 


than Byron? Why ?— because the people about him | 


were the reverse of his nature. 


Serutinized night and day by a domestic police, | 


haunted, distracted, and driven from one room to 
another, so that every abstraction was shattered by the 


valet or the lady’s maid, or the butler, or the steward, | 


creeping in to see my lord did no injury to himself ! 

Unable to endure this, he hired a room to be alone in 
one of the streets in Piccadilly; here, whilst in the very 
act of writing the Siege of Corinth, without notice or 
announcement, in bolted two physicians, felt his pulse, 
looked profound, looked into his eyes, looked at each 
other, took their leave, and declared in writing, that at 
Present they did not think they were authorized to ad- 
vise confinement ! 

Byron sometimes woke in the night, like other people, 
with a brilliant train of thought, and rose to secure 
‘hem; this was a bad symptom! Byron loved solitude 
and silence for the acting of his imaginative power ; this 
— worse !— sometimes, too, he, like other people, 
“<q himself the hero he was depicting, and talked 
oudly to himself; this was very near the point, you 
must admit! He refused money for his works, — the 
*tungest evidence of all: at last, my friends, he went 
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to Greece, devoted his genius, his influence, his fortune, 
and his person, to rescue the descendants of Aristides 
and Leonidas from their oppressors, and died gloriously 
just before seeing all his immortal wishes realized to the 
full. 

Oh the madman! Bedlam was too goed for him ! 
Men of this nature must be managed, and led, not 
checked and disturbed. 

if in their moments of phantasmagoric internal pic- 
tures, a servant bolts in to look after the fire, or a 
cherub child puts in its innocent laughing face, and 
says, “ Papa, mamma wants the keys,” the shock is 
dreadful to such brains. Fuzeli, at such moments, 
would rave, and away went the household,—Oh, master 
is mad !—what a violent man he is !— whereas, in reality, 
he was the miidest of human beings, if his imagination 
were allowed—peace! the great. secret for women who 
marry men of genius. 


As to Byron “refusing money for his works,” and 
dying “ gloriously” a martyr for Grecian freedom, the 
reader must judge for himself. Truly does Mr. Haydon 
remark in another place, “ genius is quite enough if you 
have enough of it; but one of the component parts of the 
greatest men, has been a sound understanding.” 

In opening the lecture on Wilkie, a cordial and even 
tender eulogy is made on a valued and dear departed 
friend, with whom the lecturer had often differed, and 
that hotly,—but ever esteemed and loved. The biogra- 
phy of Wilkie is minute. It is known that “ wee 
Davie” in the manse of Cults, drew before he could well 
speak. 





The parents and the grandfather often shook their 
heads at little David, and one day as he was drawing, 
| the old man said,—“ Ah, my mon Davie, it will be a 
_ long time ere daubing wie a stick wooll do any thing 
| for thee.” 
| But grandpapa was mistaken—as grandfathers some- 
| times are, and as the sequel will show. 


Mr. Haydon is as unhappy in his Scotch, as all Eng- 
|lishmen are, with the rare exception of Hood, whose 
| Scotch was as pure as that of any native of the Scott 
generation. Wilkie’s childhood, boyhood, and period of 
study in the Edinburgh School of Design are pleasantly 
got through. It was thus early, and while a student 
with Graham, that he painted * Pitlessie Fair,” a work 
exhibited in Edinburgh, in the season of 1845. It is 
said of it,— 


Hie began this work, from the sheer impulses of his 
| own great genius, after seeing the Fair, and it is com- 
_posed in a style of knowledge and science that argues 
most extraordinary diligence in study, to have discover- 
_ed, so early, the hidden principles of composition worthy 
_of a higher style, and without having ever seen a picture 
by Teniers, at that time, in all his life, as he told me. 
| Prints from Raffaelle he must have seen, as he acknow- 
_ledged, and from Raffaelle he undoubtedly imbibed 
_those early hidden secrets of arrangement which dis- 
tinguished every thing he did. 

To show you the power of innate genius over diffi- 
culties, when he began this picture he had not been 
able to save money enough to buy an easel : but, like a 
great mind, his ingenuity at once contrived an admir- 
| able substitute ; he used to pull out the under drawer 
of an old chest in his upper room, and resting his pic- 
ture on the projecting drawer, lean it against the body, 
and paint: thus he began and proceeded with that 
wonderful production. 


The prudential virtues are exemplified in extracts from 
Wilkie’s letters to his early friends. In one of these he 
records his good luck in getting three miniatures to 
paint in Aberdeen; commissions three penny-worth of 
flake white, and one penpy-worth of ivory black, and 
continues,— 
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“JT assure you I am getting into extensive business, 
and am covering a great deal of canvass in the country, 
for, in addition to what you send, the carriage brings 
me great pieces of it every week; and there is one ad- 
vantage attends me, that is, I am well paid, and I 
believe I will raise as much money as will keep me in 
London for some time.” 

Shortly after this, having accumulated the sum he 
wanted to come to London, he sailed from Leith; and I 
have often heard him express his delight as he entered 
the Thames, at the superb and rolling volumes of a 
London sky. 

When Wilkie came to town, it was during the Exhibi- 
tion of 1805. The schools of the Academy were broken 
up; Jackson and myself had been admitted students in 
March. I was then in Devonshire, working very hard; 
and Jackson in town. But, in July, the schools again 
opened; and I received a letter from Jackson, at Ply- 
mouth, saying,—“ Make haste back; there is a queer, 
tall, pale, keen-looking Scotchman come into the Aca- 
demy to draw.—N.B. There is something in him! he is 
called WILkIE.” 

I set off immediately, hoping, in God, this keen-look- 
ing Scotchman at least was not going to be an Historical 
painter. ° ° ° ; 

Well, the next day I hurried away to the Academy: 
Jackson was delighted to see me, and so were others, 
and they all told me there was certainly something pe- 
culiar in this new student. Jackson said he drew too 
square; another said his style was vulgar. “ What does 
Fuzeli say?” said I. Fuzeli said, “ Dere is something 
in him.” I was rather uneasy all night, for Jackson 
said he had done something from Macbeth, which all 
agreed must be a picture in high art. 

The next day 1 went as usual, when, in about an 


hour after we were all drawing, in came David Wilkie: | 


he was tall, pale, quiet, with a wonderful eye, short 
nose, and vulgar humorous mouth, with a look of great 
piercing energy of investigation. 


In the course of the morning, he began behind me to | 


get into some argument, in a whisper, of which he was 
always very fond; and after a little, 1 am proud to say, 
he got up and quietly looked over me; he then sat down, 
and I got up, and looked over him: however, I am de- 
lighted to say, he moved first. 

The next day we got into a fierce dispute, in which 
neither gave in, and we went away and dined together. 

He used to dine at an ordinary in Poland Street, 
where a great many Frenchmen assembled: here he got 
that old man with glasses, reading the paper to himself, 
in the Village Politicians, 


By the time the vacation commenced, the habit of | 
dining together, drawing together, and arguing, had | 


generated a sort of necessity to be together, which in- 
sensibly grew upon us. 

When the Academy closed, Wilkie came up to me, 
and said in the broadest Scotch—* Whar d’ye stay ?” 
and invited me to breakfast. I went to No. 8, Norton 


Street, knocked at his ground-room door, and a voice | 


said—“ Come in.” In I walked, and, to my utter asto- 


nishment, instead of a breakfast, there sat Sir David, | 


“in puris naturalibus,’ drawing himself in the glass ! 


“ Good heavens !” said I, “ where am I to breakfast?” | 
Without the slightest apology for this position, he re- | 


plied, with the greatest simplicity, “ Its copital practice, 
let me tell you: jist tak a walk.” I took my leave and 
walked till he was ready. 

At this first meeting, he showed me his picture of the 
Fair: the colour was bad, but the groups exquisite. 
But I was so full of Raffaelle, I had a sort of contempt 
for a young man so devoting himself: the fact was, I 
did not know enough of art to see its great value. 1 
had a very different opinion whenI did. . . . . . 

Wilkie, Jackson, and myself, became three insepa- 
rable companions — drew together, dined together, and 
talked together, and we became attached ia proportion 
to our intense distinctions of character. 

Wilkie, highly gifted, diligent, modest, humble, timid, 
quiet, submissive, full of humour and original thought, 
obliged to get his own living, and docile, of course, as 
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well as pursue his art ;— Jackson, amiable, idle. o,..; 
natured, talented, with exquisite feeling for etlous ios 
alive only to its beauties, with £200 a-year; anq | f - 
of Plutarch and fury, ambitious, believing I had nothis 
to do but express my will, and that all the world Would 
hail me as a blessing !— you may imagine the 
which took place. Jackson was the philosopher, Wijk; 
the good Christian, and I the reckless soldier: in aij ~ 
disputes, sword in hand, I was ready to storm any for. 
tress, however impregnable; reckless of myself—recklecs 
of my friends. 

The scenes with three young men of such Opposite 
natures were worthy of notice. Wilkie and I were ge. 
nerally the disputants; and Jackson, very coolly, when 
we got into a passion, used to take out his book, and 
sketch us both. (I made the sketch attached to th); 
lecture, when he was arguing with Jackson.) : 

At this time, Sir David Wilkie was the most joyig) 
and hospitable man I ever met; poor as he Was, he 
shared his meal with us, and if we were all very merry 
after hard work, he used to take out a little kit, ang 
scrape a Highland reel, and dance himself, whilst we 
clapped our hands, or joined in with roars of laughter. 
We worked intensely; and these scenes generally took 
place after Academy hours. 

Wilkie had come fresh from his hearty, honest eoup. 
try, ScorLanp,— 


*“ The Jand of mountain and of flood.” 


And had not had time to get rid of the native hospitality 
of his glorious country, by the responsibility of great 
repute, or the timidity of a courtier’s life. 


The subject in Mr. Haydon’s handling is tempting, 
but we must not give way to its seductions. In sun- 
ming up it is said,— 


Such was this great artist as painter, and as man; 
| in art he never reached the surface, the genuine touch, 
or colour of the Dutch school; but in power of mind, 
in expression of thought, distinction of character, and 
telling a story, and in beauty of composition, he greatly 
surpassed it. 

I do not think he had a fine eye for colour; he drew 
| well enough for his style, but as a designer the size of 

life he was weakly deficient. His composition is per- 
fection; there, the youth may consider him infallible; 
it was the composition of Raffaelle in a coarser style. 

My not seeing the beauty of his works at first was 
entire ignorance: as my knowledge increased, my admi- 
ration went with it ; exactly as I understood Raffaele, 
I understood the beauty of Wilkie’s art. 

Of his latter attempts, Knox is the finest; his Lord 
Kelly, in Scotland, and Duke, at Merchant-Taylors,, 
are his most able portraits: he painted one landscape, 
and touched animals with exquisite truth. 

As a painter, he was the founder of our domestic 
school; and the soundness of his first practice, his careful 
study of Nature, and his having models for every thing, 

| may, without exaggeration, be said to have influenced 
the advance of every part of the art. : 

Great as his genius was, his intellectual perception 
was not rapid, nor highly imaginative ; he provoked one 
| sometimes by his slowness in perceiving the point of 8 
| good thing. His love of art was a passion; his industry 
great; his communications frank and fearless; he had 
no secrets in art, but told all he discovered, a8 
wished, as he did, to benefit all. 

Find as many faults as you can—discover more weak- 
nesses than any other human creature ever possess®®” 
censure his occasional envies—lament his slavish sub- 
mission to the world, at the expense of the best feeling® 
of his natnre—abominate his chilling manners, and 
horror at being discovered to know poverty and sorrow 
— still no man ever knew him long without being 
attached. 


The other lectures, first delivered at the London 
Mechanics’ Institution, contain valuable rules, principles, 








and remarks on art; and on the best way of promotes 
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its true interests. Some of them are on limited and 

ific subjects, as the Elgin Marbles, and Fresco 
Painting, with a disquisition on the Principle of Beauty, 
jn which the theories of Burke, Reynolds, Alison, and 
Jeffrey, are examined; and the Principle of Association, 
held by the latter authorities, not, as we think, very 
fairly stated. Mr. Haydon succeeds better in pro- 
pounding his own theory, which, if not so subtle and 
philosophic, will be more popular. His theory, in out- 
line, briefly is,— 

That there is nothing in the world beautiful, but the 
perfect face and figure of woman, and that there is no- 
thing dignified with that appellation which has not either 
by association, or form, or colour, some relation to that 
creature. Then what is beautiful has a base; and hun- 
dreds of thoughts, because they are powerful ; hundreds 
of theories, because they can be proved; hundreds of 
tastes, appetites, feelings, sentiments, and sights, are 
beautiful only as they can be traced to the sympathies 
that face and form invariably excite; and, if they can- 
not be traced either in form, colour, or association, to 
such a basis, the term beautiful ought to be discarded as 
inappropriate, and others more fit adopted in their 
stead. 

We do not bestow the term beauty on the Hercules, 
but the Apollo; not on the Gladiator, but the Bacchus ; 
not on the Juno, or Minerva, but the Venus; because 
the manly form is never termed beautiful, but as it 
approaches, without losing its characteristics, the deli- 
cacy and tenderness of woman’s form. 

The manly has nothing essentially beautiful, physi- 
cally or by association, unless it so approach. . . . 

When Adam first saw Eve, what experience could he 
have had in the emotion of beauty from form? None: 
and yet such an impression was made by this creature, 
80 lovely fair— 


That what seemed fair in all the world seemed now 
Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained; 
Or in her looks, which from that time infused 
Sweetness into my heart, unfe/t before: 
And in all things from her air inspired 
The spirit of love. 
On she came. 
Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 

Afterwards Adam might analyze the emotion, but I 
affirm the object made the impression first ; continued 
to make the impression first; and will continue to make 
the impression on all future generations; and the im- 
pression so made is the emotion of beauty. . . . 

Alison says, “ The interesting form of woman may be 
condemned to the debasing offices of servitude, or in 
angry contests of domestic economy. In such situations, 
is the attitude or gesture of any form (however naturally 
beautiful in itself,) ever remarked as beautiful?” 
(Page 363, Vol. 1.) 

I reply, Most undoubtedly. No woman, naturally 
beautiful, can be employed in any office where her 
beauty will not be visible, and rather heightened than 
debased by the contrast. Lady Hamilton was cleaning 
the step (as housemaid) of Boydell’s door, when her 
beauty attracted the notice of those who brought her 
into fame: and what does the world mean by—she is a 
beautiful devil ? 


Throughout, Mr. Haydon gives battle with equal 
spirit, and makes hard and telling hits. 





Hints on Angling, with suggestions for Angling Excursions 
in France and Belgium, to which are appended some 
Brief Notices of the English, Scottish, and Irish 
Waters. By Palmer Hackle, Esq. London: 
Robinson. 


Here is another elegant and charming volume, formed 
on the model of old Izaak Walton. The theme, com- 
bining so many elements of beauty and delight, is indeed 
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exhaustless; and the writers upon angling, generally con- 
tinue to impart something of the fascination of their 
favourite pursuit to their pages. This Mr. Hackle has 
done in no common degree. Verse and more poetic prose, 
descriptions of river scenery, and all the lovely and rural 
objects, which in the course of desultory and medita- 
tive rambles, fall under the eye of every angler, sug- 
gest soft and gentle images, and harmonizing trains 
of thought; so that from Izaak, the patriarch of the clan, 
to “Christopher in his sporting jacket,” or our new 
friend Palmer Hackle, they are, to busy men, the most 
delightful of all occasional companions. And bating 
worms, flies, and such small deer, their humanity en- 
circles every animated thing that moves above the 
waters. Mr. Palmer Hackle is the latest and not the 
least engaging of those of his fraternity who have 
adorned the literature of Angling. His topics are also 
recommended by comparative novelty; for it is the 
rivers of France and Belguim, to which he has devoted 
the far greatest share of his space and attention. But 
his treatise, in reference to its main object, an Angler’s 
Guide, has also a character of completeness. He begins 
with a description of the different kinds of fishes found in 
fresh water, from the lordly salmon, to the delicate 
minnow, and the tiny smelt; and next discusses the 
various materials used by the Angler; as rods, fish-hooks, 
nets, flies, and the kinds of bait employed to entrap the 
different species, before coming to the multitudinous fish- 
ing streams of France, Belgium, and Britain. Without 
ever wandering very far from the main subject, nothing 
is considered irrelevant, which can iliustrate or enrich 
it. The whole is “ the harvest of a quiet eye,” which, 
during many years of rambling, especially in France 
and Belgium, has gleaned much, while it dwelt on men 
and things, as well as on streams and fishes. The 
treatise is therefore at once a guide to the angler in 
pursuing his amusement, and an instructor and com- 
panion in his graver moods. The author writes with 
ease and elegance, and, what is more, he thinks wisely, 
and feels kindly and gently. A defence from the charge 
of cruelty made against the sport, and a vindication of 
the uses and dignity of the angler’s amusement, form a 
proper introduction to the treatise. A little of this may 
be flat or superfluous, like the first speech of every new 
candidate for honours or fame, which he makes, not be- 
cause he has much to say, but because a speech is ex- 
pected from him on the occasion. 

Mr. Palmer Hackle laments the woful decrease of 
fish in many famous English streams, and attributes this 
falling off in no inconsiderable degree to the system of 
exclusive privilege, and the consequent increase of 
poaching. The French angling code is much more 
liberal than that of the English. This is partly owing 
to the extensive subdivision of land in France, which, by 
the absence of a rural aristocracy, has the practical 
effect of throwing open all the streams. Besides, 
angling in France is hardly yet become a gentlemanly 
sport. It is chiefly practised by the labouring classes, 
as much with an eye to the frying-pan, as from delight 
in a favourite pastime. French gentlemen are however 
beginning to follow the example set by their English 
visiters. On the question of privilege and exclusive- 
ness, Mr. Hackle—he might have got a better name— 
speaks wisely and manfully, when he says of the free- 
dom found by the angler in France and Belgium : — 


The angler, who has been dogged and bullied by a 
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in our me land —himself often the great- 
— Sasiien rh ate feel the full force of these 
advantages, and bless his stars, that there are yet 
countries on the face of the earth where fish is not pre- 
served for the sole enjoyment of a few, and where the 
foot of the enthusiast can wander, unfettered and free. 


But squabbles may arise even here, though the fault 
generally, if not always, lies with the English stranger. 
Mr. Hackle has uniformly found the country people on 
the banks of the rivers abroad, civil and obliging. 

We have sometimes experienced the kindest attention 


from the cottagers, who have willingly showed us the 
best path through their little gardens; and in more 


than one instance, they have actually broken down | 


their own newly-reared fences, to enable us to approach 
the stream with greaterease and convenience... . . . 

For our own part, we repeat, with a sense of grate- 
ful obligation, we have found the French occupiers, 
with very rare exceptions —and those confined to the 
drunken bombastic bullies who swagger in cabarets — 
extremely liberal, and invariably civil and polite. 

This is doubly pleasant, as some late writers of name 
have represented the French peasantry, as sadly de- 
generated, since the Revolution, from the courtesy and 
politeness which was once their distinction among the 
European families. But it is when describing the 
Thames, the Wandle, the Cray, and other English 
streams, that the political and moral bearings of closed 
rivers are fully discussed ; and there certainly is almost 
as much room for reform in angling laws and customs, 
as in the notorious English Game Laws. It is said,— 

Comparatively, the rivers of England are becoming 
closed to the brother of the craft. It is not pretended 


that he is not permitted to pursue his avocation in many, 
or, indeed, in most of the rivers in this country without 
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| out, as a consequence of the exclusive spirit in this 





2 8 in 
other things. 

The gentleman of small means — the half-pay officer 
—the retired tradesman —the young man with a) 
income derivable from the funds, sufficient for rations) 
wants, but destitute of landed estate ;—hundreds of 
persons of this description seek, on the continent, the 
recreation and reasonable amusement which are denied 
them at home; and there, permanently residing in com. 
parative luxury, expend the money which is drawn from 
the resources of their own courtry. Whose fault is this? 
Where lies the blame ? Laws which are made for one ¢|gss 
only, and are therefore entirely one-sided and exclusive 
in spirit and operation, are sure to produce this, jp 
common with other evil results. High-minded men ay, 
driven from their country when it becomes the theatrs 
of injustice. 


And of the entire laws which regulate field-sports, it 
is added : — 


The present code of laws, with reference to field-sports 
in general, must undergo a speedy and searching reyj- 
sion, with a view to some comprehensive alteration 
and amelioration. It is useless for the advocates of 
exclusiveness to deny the fact that these laws, in iheir 
present form, are generally detested through the coun- 
try; and that they constitute a fertile source of the 
acknowledged increasing degeneracy of the English 
peasantry. These unjust laws seem to tell them that 
they are to have no enjoyments except in the beer-shops; 
that every slight recreation by which they may alle. 
viate their condition is to be churlishly forbidden ; and 
that ceaseless, unmitigated, hopeless toil is to be their 
legalized portion. And how, indeed, can they think 
otherwise, when they find the poor wretch who snares a 


4 


hare, or kills a fish, for a starving family, is subjected 


to a severer punishment and a deeper degradation, than 


the remorseless scoundrel who lives by swindling the 


molestation; but the position assumed is this, that a | 


system of preserving fish for individuals, instead of pro- 
tecting them for the public benefit, is calculated to 
destroy the breed of fish, annoy the angler in the pur- 
suit of his amusement, and, in time, be subversive of his 
art. The private gentleman of small means, is fast 
losing all the little enjoyments that made a country 
life once so very desirable ; and, deprived, in common 


with the great bulk of the middle classes, of all fair and | 


legitimate participation in the fish and game of the | 


land, he rejoices in his secret soul that the lower orders | 


are avenging the injustice, by a sytem of determined and 
reckless poaching, which the country magistrates are 
beginning to discover it is impossible to put down. 

Nothing can be more clear, than that the present 
piscatory regulations engender habits of selfishness, and 
foster notions of exclusiveness, which are totally at 
variance with the public good, and yet are utterly 
incapable of effecting the object for which it is professed 
they were framed. The lord of a domain is enabled, it 
is true, to shut up his water, through their instrumen- 
tality, from the casual and injurious visitation of a fair 
and quiet sportsman ; but they afford him no protection 
whatever from the midnight marauder — the man of 
snares, and traps, and nets, and night-lines, who plun- 
ders his waters far more in one week, than all the fair 
and legitimate sportsmen in his district, put together, 
would accomplish in a year. 


Under this system, the preserved or private rivers are 
becoming empty of fish. 


Most of the open rivers in England are in a similar 
predicament ; and, therefore, what with the preserving 
of private streams and waters, and the non-preserving 
of public rivers, the angler’s occupation is undoubtedly 
on the wane; and, in all probability, unless a change 
take place very speedily, will soon be gone altogether. 


But resistance to this system has commenced exactly | 


where it ought—on the Thames, and the spirit and 
example Will spread, One national mischief is pointed 


unsuspecting; or the shameless lady of rank, who, unurged 
by misery and want, steals his lawful and undoubted pro- 
perty from the counter of some industrious, or, perhaps, 
needy tradesman ? 

The statesman who will deal justly and fearlessly 
with these bad laws, treat them with a high hand, and 
look only to the public good, will do more to shut up 
county jails, and empty union workhouses, than all the 
law-tinkers during the last half century put together. 

We once had a conversation on this subject witha 
Yorkshire peasant — a fine fellow — who was a day- 


labourer in the village where his grandfather had for- 





_merly been a small occupier. His remarks were shrewd, 


temperate, and, for the most part, just. His head was 
full of natural good sense; and his ideas were delivered 
under the calm and settled conviction that, although his 
own chance was pretty well over, a brighter day would 
certainly return for a future generation. We purchased 
an old top joint of him; and the little incident gave rise 
to the following song, which embodies much of what 
he said, and faithfully expresses the tenor of his 
thoughts :— 


SONG. 


When this old rod was new — 
(My grandsire cut the bough, 
And formed its tapering length; 
Methinks, I see him now ! ) 
Old England’s noble peasantry 
Were loyal, firm, and true ; 
And blithe were English hearts, 
When this old rod was new! 


When this old rod was new, 
Our fathers lived like men; 
They wrought their toil with joy, 
O’er all their native plain : 
And merrily foam’d the ale, 
Which each good wife could brew, 
For all untax’d it ran, 
When this old rod was new ! 
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When this old rod was new, 
Each farm was snug and small ; 
Each “ rood maintained its man,” 
And Hope shone out for all ! 
Now, paupers crowd the soil, 
Since farms grew large and few ; — 
They dared not use us so, 
When this old rod was new! 


. . o . . e” 


When this old rod was new, 
No fires illumed the sky, 

To write in words of flame 
The poor man’s misery. 

Employment was his right, 
His wages fuir he drew — 

Oppression was unknown, 
When this old rod was new! 





When this old rod was new, 
The sons of toil could ply 
The “ gentle art” right cheerily, 
And cast the treacherous fly ; 
But time hath wrought sad change, 
A change the land shall rue — 
No keeper marr’d the sport, 
When this old rod was new! 


We have now seen Palmer Hackle, Esq., as a prac- 
tical philosopher, and as a poet; and we should have 
liked exceedingly to have tracked him by his rod and 
basket, along the “willowy Loire,” or the lovely and 
majestic Garonne, and a hundred more enchanting 
streams; but it may not be; and we shall readily be par- | 
doned for devoting our remaining space to our own | 
romantic land, which, for the purposes of the angler, is 
stated to be for its extent, when taken all in all, the 
finest in Europe. 





Every little river, burn, torrent, or creek, however 
narrow its bed or limited its range, is full of fine trout; 
whilst at the same time, the whole country abounds with 
immense quantities of the varieties of the noble salmon. 

. . . There are here no long tracks of flat country, 
through which drowsy rivers meander with a sluggish 
motion, and thus become comparatively unfit for the 
higher and more skilful species of angling; but every 
thing is rushing, rapid, clear, and sparkling; from the | 
banks of the Tweed to John-o’-Groat’s house. In every | 
direction, and in beautiful variety, you fall in with the 
fine majestic river, the limpid bubbling stream, the 
mountain torrent, and the silvery rivulet, with their 
countless millions of salmon and trout, which revel in | 
unbounded freedom in their delicious waters, without a | 
rival, and unconscious of any enemy, save the tyrant, | 
man. 

But, rich as Scotland is in piseatory resources and | 
facilities, this is not her only claim upon the attention | 
of the angler. There is a remarkable degree of ease | 
and pleasure in angling in this country, arising from 
another source. Scotland affords, in the first place, a 
comparatively open and free field for the pursuit of this 
delightful and rational amusement. Impediments aris- 
ing from exclusive preserves, and pet waters, are of very 
rare occurrence indeed; and the fair and gentlemanly 
‘sportsman, will experience but little interruption from 
obstructions of this description. Indeed, it may almost 

said, that nuisances of this nature are entirely un- | 
known in Scotland. On this account all the movements 
ofthe wanderer ure free and unfettered. The sport is 
‘0 universally indulged in, that there is not a town or 
Village. in the whole country, situated near a river or 
stream of any kind, in which you will not meet with 
anglers of first-rate pretensions; men, too, who are far 
above any mean feeling of petty jealousy at your intru- 
“ion into their accustomed haunts, or your participation 
in their favourite amusement. In fact, despicable and 
unworthy feelings or sentiments of this kind, can never 
encouraged, or even generated in a country, where 








| rable. 


every mere boy can go out and fill his creel with the 
finest trout in a few hours, and perhaps bring home half- 
a-dozen prime and delicious salmon into the bargain. 

But free and unrestrained as the angler’s personal 
movements are in this country, they are mot more so 
than the movement of his tackle. Here there are 
scarcely any impediments to the full and free use of the 
fly, arising from trees, or bushes, or underwood of any 
kind. The country is remarkably open; and the rush- 
ing and impetuous waters of the fresh streams, scoop 
out for themselves such broad and capacious beds, that 
ample room is afforded for the full swing of the very 
longest line, which a man can use with a rod. You may 
wander down the banks of a river for twenty or thirty 
miles, and never stumble on a single tree or bush. This 
is especially the case with the river Tweed; for from its 
source to the town of Peebles, there is scarcely a solitary 
twig to be seen on its banks. ‘ ; ° ° 

The Tweed is, beyond all question, the finest river in 
Scotland for either trout or salmon; nay, we may almos 
venture to add, that, take it as a whole, there is no river 
like it in all Europe. The angler can fish it with the 
fly perfectly unmolested, from its source to its mouth. 
During the first thirty miles of its course, not a bush nor 
a tree is to be seen; nothing but the limpid stream 
winding its murmuring way among hills of considerable 
elevation, in many cases rounded as in a Jathe, and 
covered with the loveliest verdure to their very summits. 
To an eye long familiarized with the soft and rich, but 
comparatively tame scenery of merry England, a ramble 
along the banks of the Tweed in this part of its course 
will afford a novel and truly delightful treat. 


The take of a “half dozen prime and delicious salmon,” 
does not perhaps occur just every day; yet is Master 
Hackle’s laudation of the Scottish rivers, and especially 
of the Tweed and its tributaries, entirely deserved ; and 
it cannot fail, we should think, to bring such an influx of 
anglers over the Border next season, that it is high time 
to look to the enlargement of the Fisher’s Trystes, and 
their other haunts, from the Crook down to Berwick. 

The reader must not conclude that our author is a 
mere angler, or so much wrapped up in this absorbing 
amusement, that he can think of little else. On the 
contrary, in passing through the ancient towns and 
rural villages of France, he always pauses to tell us 
what is to be seen that is either rare, beautiful, or vene- 
And though his descriptions are necessarily 
brief, they are numerous and satisfactory; so that we 
have an agreeable topographical work, as well as a 
treatise on angling in all its departments. 


Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen. By Harry Hieover. Vol. Il. London: 
Longman & Co. 


This is the second volume, or second series, of a lively 
and clever book of sporting-sketches, which was published 
some months since, and of which we spoke on its appear- 
ance. The cream of the subject appeared in the first part 
of the work ; but this, too, contains, witha fair intermixture 
of the practical and useful, much agreeable matter; while 
a portrait of the author looks so bland and gentlemanly, 
as irresistibly to invite to a good-humoured perusal of 
his anecdotes and sketches. To the good-humoured, 
we accordingly leave them, and they will, especially if 
fond of horses and field-sports, find much to charm and 
edify. We quote but one short passage, which goes some 
length in destroying a favourite fallacy of members of the 
teetotal societies, and others of the more intolerant Tem- 
perance faith. There is no doubt that animals of many 
different kinds relish strong liquors, and would become 
arrant topers, if not drunkards, if they had the opper- 
tunity. Elephants, the wises: of quadrupeds, are noto- 
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rious for their drinking propensities; but so are horses, 
lap-dogs, parrots, and, we may say, every animal that 
is fairly tempted. Harry Hieover contends for the pro- 
priety, if not the necessity, of occasionally giving hun- 
ters cordials, or “ comforters.” 


There can (he says) be no doubt of their great utility; 
and knowing this I always adopted the plan of teaching 
every horse I had to drink ale if offered him. They 
will all take to it : some will refuse it for some time; 
but I never knew one who, after taking it once or twice, 
but was quite as ready as the groom would be, if he 
could get it. If a horse does not quite like his first 
taste, a spoonful or two of brown sugar is sure to give 
him a gusto for it; and when he has once got that, he 
would, if permitted, get “ as drunk asa lord.” ..... 
I have rarely found a horse refuse to feed when a quart 
of sound ale had restored the tone of the stomach; nor 
will the ale-drinking nag refuse his beverage should a 
glass of gin be put in it, which I have often done if I 
found the extremities cold. Let me recommend the 





master to administer the medicine, for very obvious | 


reasons. In Ireland, where heats are often run in 
steeple races, I have many times seen a glass of whisky 
given in a pint of water between the heats to a horse, 
the rider often showing him how beneficial was the 
practice, by taking an allowance to himself. “It’s a 
way they have,” and not a bad one either. 


NEW MEDICAL WORKS. 


Clinical Illustrations of the Diseases of India, as exhi- 
bited in the Medical History of a body of European 
Soldiers, for a series of years from their arriral in 
India. By William Geddes, M.D. Surgeon of the 
Madras European Regiment, &c. &c. Octavo, pp. 
492. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


The most striking feature of this volume, to a non- 
professional reader, is the persevering and, we should 
think, superfluous minuteness of the author’s observa- 
tions on the diseases of India, and every circumstance 
connected with the sanitary condition of the soldiers 
under his care and his daily or hourly inspection. 
He is a man of facts and figures, and his volume may 
be regarded as tables of medical statistics, regularly kept 
during the four years, (from 1829 to 1833,) that he con- 
tinued with the Madras European regiment. It accord- 
ingly supplies copious materials for generalization, 
especially where it treats of the specific diseases which 
fell under the author’s personal observation; but Dr. 
Geddes, though sometimes throwing out pertinent sugges- 
tions and remarks, does not often attempt to draw large 
general conclusions himself. This may be reserved for 
the forthcoming division of his work. The diseases 
treated of are Fevers, Diseases of the Head (Delirium 
Tremens, being of very frequent occurrence among the 
soldiers,) Thoracic Inflammation, Diseases of the Liver, 
and Rheumatism. Fevers and Hepatic disease natu- 
rally fill large sections. We do not pretend to give 
any account of the more strictly professional part of 
the volume; and the introductory dissertations on climate, 
the diet and lodging of the troops, and collateral topics, 
are so full and minute in detail, as to preclude our giy- 
ing satisfactory extracts within moderate limits. The 
following portion of a summary, will at once furnish a 
specimen of the style of the work, and afford some con- 
densed information’: — 


The most important diseases exhibited in the Tables 
which have been given above, are Fever, Hepatic 
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disease, Abdominal and Cephalic Inflammation, Rheuma. 
tism, Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera, and Indigestion . 
together with Syphilis, local and some other diseases 
It may be worth while to examine the proportion which 
the admissions to hospital with each of the above 
forms of morbid affection bear to each other throughout 
the five years; and also the degree in which the absence 
from duty of the soldier is to be referred to each class 
of diseases. It appears that of 6590 cases admitted 
into hospital from 694 individuals — of which number 
this body of men was originally composed, — nearly 
one in every four cases was affected with Fever; anq 
that a like proportion prevailed of local complaints: 
therefore nearly one-half of the whole number was 
admitted with one or the other of these forms of disease. 
The Dysenteric disorders range next in order of fre. 
quency, being one in every eleven; then follow Rhey. 
matism, Indigestion, and the class of other diseases 
being each one in 12. To these succeed Syphilis, one 
in 14; Cephalic Inflammation, one in 16; Diarrhea, one 
in 23; Hepatic disease, one in 24; Abdominal Inflamma. 
tion, one in 61; and lastly—though certainly not the 
least important of the whole—the Epidemic Cholera, 
cases of which occurred as one to 74 of those of other 
disorders. Of all these, the class of local diseases, com. 
pared to any of the others, was the predominating cause 
of absence from duty. The average duration in hospital 
of each case of these diseases was 15 days; and the total 
number of days’ residence there, occasioned by this 
source, amounted to rather more than a fourth of that 
induced by the prevalence of all other complaints, 
Again, the average stay in hospital of each of the cases 
of Fever being only six days, the absence from duty 
occasioned by this cause did not extend beyond one- 
seventh of that produced by all other diseases. Rheu- 
matism and Syphilis nearly equalled Fever in this 
respect, being respectively one-eighth; the average dura- 
tion in hospital of each case of the former, being 17, ana 
of the latter,21 days. That of the Dysenteric cases 
was 15 days; and the absence from duty occasioned by 
this disease equalled one-ninth of the whole. Then 
follows the class of other diseases, the average stay in 
hospital occasioned by each of which amounted to 13 
days; and the total residence there formed one-eleventh 
of all other complaints. To these succeed Hepatic 
diseases, with an average stay in hospital of 21 days, 
forming one-fourteenth of other disorders; Indigestion 
having an average of six days in hospital, and a resi- 
dence there amounting to one twenty-fifth of all the 
others; Diarrhea, which amounted to one-thirty-fifth, 
with an average stay of six days in hospital; and 
Abdominal Inflammation, which formed one fifty-second 
part, with an average residence in hospital of 14 days. 
The remaining classes of Cephalic Inflammation and 
Cholera, comprehend one eighty-second and one ninety- 
ninth portion of the absence from duty occasioned by 
all diseases; the average stay in hospital with instances 
of the former affection, being a period of eight, and of 
the latter, of nine days. 

The existence of so many young soldiers in this body 
of men—with the opportunities afforded by the hospital 


| records, of ascertaining, accurately, the state of health of 


each individual from the period of his arrival in India— 
gives sufficient grounds to prove that, in usual circum- 
stances, there is in that country no disease of the nature 
of what has been named a seasoning one; which is usually 
understood to affect Europeans at some period shortly 
after their arrival in the warm climates of the west. 
It is true, indeed, that for the first few months of his 
residence in India, the young soldier is in general more 
frequently on the sick-list than at an after period of his 
sojourn there. 
this circumstance are, however, seldom of the nature 

that which has received the name of a seasoning one; 
and may often be referred to causes connected with the 


drill necessary for the recruit, or with the change of 


habit and food consequent to his landing, after a long 
voyage, as a soldier, in a country so widely different 
from his own as that of India. 





The diseases which are the occasion of 
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ry on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T.| lowed Sir William, and to prove, by this “ Commen- 
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A. Wise, M.D. &c. &c. Bengal Medical Service. Oc- | tary,” that the ancient Hindus cultivated the science of 


tsvo, pp. 431. Calcutta: Thacker & Co, London : 

Smith, Elder, & Co. 

It may not be quite correct to classify this curious 
gddition to the library of the physician, fond of the 
literature and of the philosophy and the antiquities of his 
science, With regular modern medical works; but this is 
of small consequence. Among the sacred records of the 
Hindus, there is to be found a system of medicine, pre- 
pared at a very remote period; and here we find its 


essence, and much of its literal substance, in an ample | 


commentary. Dr. Wise probably attaches more impor- 
tance to the purely scientific part of his subject, than 


ma 
‘hey will readily acquiesce in the opinions which have 


led him to devote so much time and care to elucidate | 


Hindu medicine. These opinions are thus stated :— 
The description of the medical profession by a people, 


so remarkable for the early period at which they reach- | 


ed an advanced state of power and learning, must be 
interesting, as it will enable us to trace the extent and 
modifications of civilization in a nation unconnected 
with any other, and instructive as pointing out the 
means by which such an advancement in the social 
state was accomplished. 

In tracing the progress of Philosophy among such a 
people, it is necessary to observe, that human nature 
exhibits a general resemblance among all nations; while 
the absence of absolute identity, is accounted for by 
the influence of climate, habits, customs, and political 
state. Hence there exists a certain resemblance in the 
general speculations of different nations, which, how- 
ever erroneous in many respects, must be acknow- 
ledged to have some foundation as regards the facts 
upon which they are based. ‘This will be pointed out 
in the following work, and will be of use as defining, 
with more exactness, particular opinions. Doubtful 
facts in medicine may thus be illustrated and esta- 
blished, and distant analogies between tenets detected, 
which will corroborate the testimony of history, and lead 
us to compare those first principles, upon which systems 
are founded. With this intention I propose, in the 
following work, to follow the classification pursued by 
the Hindus, in some of their minor particulars, and 
shall add as much of their reasoning on facts, as will 
enable the reader to understand their system ; but, in 
order that the value of these ancient records may 
be better appreciated, I have reduced the medical 
knowledge of the ancient Hindus to what I suppose to 
be the order best adapted for exhibiting its real value. 
_Ina second part, it is my intention to trace the de- 
cline of the medical profession in India, and the best 
means of removing the state of ignorance, which now 
prevails over the whole of Hindustan. 

This work has grown upon me imperceptibly. Inte- 
rested in the History of the medical science, for a num- 

t of years I had employed my leisure in noting the 
development of systems in different schools and nations, 
and was induced, at an early period of my residence in 

ngal, to examine the Hindu medical Shdstras. I 
translated and compared what I considered the most 
valuable parts of different manuscripts, when I found 
that my materials had accumulated so much, that they 
Were too bulky for my original purpose; it then oc- 
curred to me that the following commentary might be 
Worthy of being published separately, as containing 
‘ateresting information, which had not, hitherto, been 
Placed before the public. 


After noticing what has been done by previous 
"Writers to elucidate the Hindu medical Shdstras, and 
regular medical works, and in particular by Dr. Heyne, 
Professor Wilson, Royle, and others, Dr. Wise still 
thinks it requisite to refute the rash assertions of Sir 
William Jones, and of Mr. Mill, who seems to have fol- 


ny of his professional brethren will allow; and yet | 


| medicine as successfully as any other contemporary 
oriental people. The ancient system has, however, 
_ from various causes, been nearly lost, while superstition 
| and quackery were substituted in its place, and native 
| practice is now in the lowest imaginable state ——This 
_ singular fact is mentioned by Dr. Wise :— 


| A very few practitioners may still be found in the 

neighbourhood of cities, in the service of rich individuals 
in whose families the ancient treatises of their fore- 
fathers are studied, and transmitted from generation to 
generation. I have had the happiness of knowing such 
a family of hereditary physicians, rich, independent, and 
much respected. Among such, the ancient Medical 
Works are so highly valued, that the influence of sta- 
| tion, rank, and money, will often be ineffectually exert- 
ed in procuring these manuscripts. In some cases, it is 
even difficult to obtain permission to copy such works, 
at the owner’s house, from a belief that all the good to 
be derived from their possession, which God had be- 
stowed on the individual and his family, would vanish 


| on the work being sold, or even the precepts communi- 


cated to unauthorized individuals. 

The climate, and the materials of which these ancient 
Works are composed, reader them very liable to be 
destroyed. Some are already lost, and the difficulty of 
procuring correct copies of the remainder, is yearly in- 
creasing. Under these circumstances, it is believed 
that the following Commentary will be considered inte- 
resting, as embodying all that is considered worthy of 
preservation in the ancient Hindu medical writings. 





Many parts of these treatises are certainly highly 
curious, though much of them bears no remote affinity in 
character to the herbals and medical chap-books of 
England and Germany; mixing up astrology, necro- 
mancy, charms, amulets, and all manner of superstitions, 
with the most absurd prescriptions, intermixed, how- 
ever, with occasional gleams of sagacious good sense, 
and homely philosophy. Thus,—“ Early to bed and 
early to rise,” is the sound maxim of those ancient 
Hindu doctors, who at the same time prescribe the 
most preposterous means for procuring refreshing sleep. 
In the treatment of some diseases, small-pox, for ex- 
ample, the Hindus seem to have had more knowledge 
than European physicians of a century since. The 
Hindu doctors appear to have been fond of very 
minute divisions of disease. Some of our own physi- 
cians, we believe, describe fifteen or twenty kinds of 
insanity; but the Hindus make out thirty different 
diseases of the nose, twenty-eight of the ear, seventy- 
six of the eyes, and eleven varieties of headach. Their 
theory of life and mind seems as rational as many that 
have been propounded in the west in latter times :-— 

Life (Prana) consists in the combination of the soul 
(bhitdtma purusha, jivétmé;) the mind (manah ;) the 
five senses (Indriya;) and the three qualities of good- 
ness, passion, and inertness, (Satwa, Raja, and Tama.) 

. « « «+ . When the soul enters the embryo it 
forms the knowledge (vidy4,) and ignorance (avidy4, 
wickedness, &c., of that individual. In some medi 
works the soul is represented to exist in beasts, animals, 
and demigods, according to its conduct in former states 
of existence. When the soul, (Jiva4tmé,) has bedewed 
the body with its twenty-four qualities, it performs all 
the corporeal functions, and sensible actions; as vision, 
hearing, touch, &c.; and by it we speak and act. If it 
acts on good works, the person will be good, and his 
soul will go to Heaven after death. 

When the soul is united with the mind (manah,) it 
produces desire, activity, enmity, happiness, grief, misery, 
intelligence, exertion, judgment, memory, dexterity, and 





useful knowledge. 1t produces expiration and inspira- 
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tion, closing and opening the eyelids, understanding, re- 
flection, consideration, memory, the exercise of the arts, 
and performs the action of the senses. 

The mind (manah) is a quality or power of the soul 
by which the person thinks and reasons. . .. . 

The mind is chiefly situated in the head, between the 
eyebrows ; others suppose that it is in the heart, and re- 
sembles the light of a lamp, by which the person knows, 
sees, hears, tastes, and moves. It proceeds from itself, 
as the silk-worm weaves its thread from itself, and 
forms its own house, which it regulates, and in which 
the different qualities (guns) are produced. When dis- 
posed to separate from the body it is drawn back by 
these qualities, as a loadstone retains a piece of iron, by 


their mutual influences; in which situation it remains | 


immovable. 
Our mutilations do some injustice to the Hindu 


system; but we cannot take the whole, and merely in- 
dicate the general outline of the theory. They have, 
too, a theory of temperaments, which, like some others 
of the kind, is at least amusing. 


diet and regimen of those in health, as well as the 


sick. Prayers to God, and above all, gifts to the Brah- | 
mins, are never forgotten, as the means of cure and | 


health. In the long classified list of diseases, we find 
the following described under a name which, of itself, 


looks formidable :— 

Daibabalprabritta. When improper actions are per- 
formed, a class of disease of the mst loathsome appear- 
ance, and incurable nature are supposed to be produced; 
such as by the abuse of the Deities, or Brahmans, the 
contempt of spiritual preceptors, and other heinous 
offences. Such can only be cured by a course of severe 


and long continued penance, by mysterious performances, | 


and liberality to the sacred Brahmans. . . . 





' 
| 
| 





2. Asuragraha. They are the enemies of the Debtés 
When the person is possessed with them, he Perspires 
much, speaks of the bad conduct of bréhmans, and the 
Debtas. His eyes are turned and fixed, he has no fear 
and is always performing bad actions, ; 

The varieties of devil-madnesses, and the habits of th. 
persons possessed, are as diverting as the description of 
the characters and habits of individuals of different 
temperaments. Disrespect shown to “holy men,” js 3 
frequent cause of devil-madness; yet nine sorts of 
devils obtain power over innocent babes; but this js 
caused by the sins or improprieties of their mother; 
or nurses. 

The medical caste was one of high rank among the 
ancient Hindus. Its mythic origin is thus deseribeg 
in the Puranas :— 

A young woman of the Vaisya caste, called Aihg 
was serving as a menial to Galaba, the Muni, He Was 
much pleased with her, and while blessing her, informe, 


: ;' i , | her, that she would have a beautiful and respected go, 
Very copious and minute directions are given for the |g)” respected son. 


She told this to her parents, who asked the sage how 
that could be, as she was not married; and that the birth 
of a child would bring disgrace upon the whole family, 
The sage told them that it would be so; that the chil 
should be called Virabhadra (very fortunate,) that he 
would be much respected, and his profession would be 
that of medicine. This child was the first of the Vaidya, 
or Medical caste. 

His thirteen sons were taught by the sacred Sages the 
works they had written, and they became most learned 
pundits, and skilful physicians. It is from their descen- 
dants that the Hindu physicians are derived, and now 
form the caste of Vaidhyas. ‘These physicians have free 
access to various shastres, or commentaries on the 
sacred writings. Brahmans learn the medical shas.res 
for their advantage; Khetriyas for the benefit of their 


The particular causes of disease are those which affect | health, and Vaidyas for their subsistence. The two 


the air, bile, phlegm, and blood. 
Another form of disease is produced by sin, which is 


to be suspected when a disease is not cured by the | 


} 


first castes are not allowed to receive any pecuniary re- 


| compense for their assistance to the sick. 


Other castes may learn the medical works when they 


means pointed out by the shasters. These diseases are ; are honest, learned, and men of good descent. 


called karmaja, and are to be cured by good actions, by | 
_= s ' mae: aa oll he 
: By ; might, with slight modifications, be adopted in any 
disease is incurable, let the patient advance ina straight | ° ” ” " , dopted ’ 


prayers, by certain forms of penance, &c. “If the 


path, towards the invisible north-eastern point, feeding 
on water and air, till his mortal frame totally decay, and 
his soul become united with the Supreme Being.” 
(Menu. p. 175, ch. vi. s. 31.) 

Many forms of disease are very conveniently said to 
be produced by devils, as they were among ourselves, 
by, if not the devil, then by his agents, the sorcerers and 
witches :— 


| 
| 


The Hindu character of a good medical teacher 


country :— 

“A good teacher is like rain falling upon the germi- 
nating seed, and should possess the following qualifica- 
tions :— A perfect knowledge of the shastres, joined to 


| extensive practical knowledge and skill. He should be 


kind and humble to every one; he should have no de- 


| fects of body, and should always be ready to expose the 


There are two kinds of spiritual beings, a good and a | 
bad spirit, which are supposed to enter the body, and to | 
produce disease. These are called Bhitonmdda, (Deril- | 


Madness ;) and Debonmada, (madness produced by good 
spirits. ) 


When produced by attack of devils, the person shows | ; Sage PS 
| perspicuous language. Such a person as this, who i 


his aversion to every thing divine, is very strong, and 
has much knowledge; and when from the entrance of 
good spirit or (Debta) the person has a pleasure in 
flowers and good smells, becomes pure and holy, and is 


| 


inclined to speak Sanskrit. He obeys br4hmans with | 


strictness, and looks courageous. There are no inter- 
missions in these forms of madness. ; . . 

There are eight principal devils that torment the 
human species. 

1, When Debagraha, or good spirit, enters a body, 
the person is always happy and contented, remains clean 
in his person, and wears garlands of the sacred flowers, 
&c.; his person has a pleasant smell, and he has no sleep. 
He speaks Sanskrit correctly. The person is strong, his 
eyes remain fixed, and he blesses those who approach 
him. He has a great love for braéhmans, and performs 
the prescribed ceremonies, and attends to old customs of 
his ancestry. 





good, rather than the bad qualities of others; he should 
be clean and neat in his person, and possess and exhibit 
to his pupils all kinds of medicines and instruments. He 
should always be increasing his knowledge of books, and 
should neither be angry by the improprieties of others, 
nor fatigued by their importunities. He should be kind 
and considerate to his pupils and be able to explain 

most complicated statements, in the simplest, and most 


structs a pupil, when of good parentage, is like the 


seasonable cloud and rain upon the corn field, which 
quickly matures its valuable produce.” hp 

“Such a man is not therefore aged, though his hair ® 
gray. The Gods considered as aged the person who, 
though young in years, has read, and understands 
vedas. As an elephant made of wood, or an antelope 
made of earth, such is an unlearned Brahman, who 
nothing but the name.” 

Dr. Wise states that these Vaidya teachers are often 
more learned, while they have less pride than the 
Brahmins. As a rare curiosity, we recommend this 
learned “Commentary ” to both medical and philoso 
phical readers; while general readers may also find 
much to entertain them, in the ancient wisdom and 
modern superstitions of the Hindu medical faculty. 
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cgagestions towards a General Plan of Rapid Communi- 
§ cation by Steam Navigation and Railways, between the 
Fastern and Western Hemispheres. By Edward 
w'Geachy, Esq. Crown Surveyor of Jamaica. Illus- 
trated with Maps. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


A scheme which has been projected and talked of for 
pre centuries, before steam power ‘was known, will no 
joubt be accomplished some time. The project has fora 

while occupied the mind of Mr. M‘Geachy. He 
has laid his plan before Lord Metcalfe, before the British 
\inister at Washington, the Hon. R. Packenham, before 
the Earl of Elgin, Governor of Jamaica, and now before 
sir Robert Peel and the British public ;—before the 
Fastern and Western world indeed, for both are alike 
sterested in what must, when effected, largely benefit 
both. One of the great points of concentration, by this 
plan, is to be Jamaica; which is suggested, to speak 
‘miliarly, as the next stage from Panama. The route 
is thus laid down. 


Beginning then in the Pacific ; we have now a con- 
siguous and certain steam communication from many of 
the principal places, and centering in Panama. Ere 
jng, additional steamers must follow, sweeping the 
entire Pacific from China to Chili, into this great and 
interesting focus ; which, there can be little doubt, will 
be shortly opened to the world, and thus a safe and easy 
passage from ocean to ocean may be effected in a few 
hours. Of the easy passage of the Isthmus I speak with 
confidence ; having, expressly with that view, crossed 
it in four different directions, early in the year 1845. 
ae oe From the Isthmus, we have a direct line of 
the West India Mail Steamers to Jamaica. At this 
latter point, from its geographical position, numerous 
lines are concentered ; and from it the communication by 
these steam ships to many parts is already in operation: 
namely, to Cuba, Mexico, the Windward Islands, 
Demerara, Bermuda, and England; and finally to the 
United States of America, by additional steamers pro- 
posed to be put on, and thence northwards by railway to 
Halifax. 

The detailed route from Jamaica through the United 
States and North America to Halifax, is a very impor- 
tant part of my plan: how far it may be the most 
beneficial, 1 submit, deferentialiy, to public opinion. It 
will accomplish the distance in the shortest period ; and 
if economy of time be a paramount object, the advan- 
tages of my plan will be obvious. Thus, from Kingston 
| propose a line of railway to the west end of Jamaica ; 
thence by steamer to Batabano; thence by the railway 
toHavanna. From the Havanna, a steamer to Tampa 
Bay ; thence a continuous railway to Halifax: a great 
part of this line is already made, and much of the 
remainder is in contemplation by American companies. 

The engineering difficulties for a railway from Tampa 
Bay to Halifax are of a minor character. Such as ap- 
peared tome the most difficult I investigated on the 
‘pot; and of those which my time did not permit me to 
examine, | obtained the most authentic information. 
Florida is a flat country, intersected with swamps; but 
these can be readily avoided. Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and a part of the state of Maine, seemed most 
difficult, but nevertheless practicable. From Charles- 
‘on,a railroad is now projected to Wilmington; and 

nce @ continuous railway to Portland: unbroken, 
except by some short ferries, which, in the event of the 
completion of this great line, will easily be overcome. 

It may here be in place to state the time that would 

occupied in travelling by the lines I propose. Com- 
wens then in the Pacific: the voyage from Canton 
to nama may be estimated at about six weeks. 

From New South Wales and New Zealand to Pana- 
ma, from four to five weeks. 

“ rom Panama to Jamaica, about four days. 

tom Jamaica to New York, (by proposed route,) 


ive or six days, 
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So that from Canton to England may be estimated at 
about nine weeks. 

From Valparaiso, Lima, (Callao,) &c., the Pacific 
Company’s Steamers form a complete line to Panama. 
This great focus, geographically and otherwise con- 
sidered, seems destined to be an important point in the 
great highways of the world. 

The communication from all the West India Islands, 
Demerara, &c., to America, and tice rersé, would be 
considerable. The present Royal Mail lines of steamers 
could, at a very little extra outlay, complete this route ; 
and the distances would be accomplished in from nine 
to twelve days. 

Jamaica is so centrally situated that the time of tra- 
velling from it may be estimated more minutely. 

But we shall not go into these calculations. On the 
map the great points of concentration laid down are 
Panama, Jamaica, Havanna, Tampa Bay, Charleston, 
(and Bermuda,) Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Halifax; and in Europe, Valencia 
Island, or Bantry Bay, in Ireland. From Halifax this 
point may be reached, it is estimated, in seyen or eight 
days; while, by the proposed course, in fourteen days 
the transit from Jamaica to Ireland is effected, and from 
New York in nine.. To get from Canton to England inabout 
nine weeks, is something yet more splendid. The rate 
of speed is calculated at ten miles an hour by steamers, 
and by railroads thirty miles. The number of transship- 
ments are not reckoned, but they must of themselves 
present a serious obstacle to the plan. 

Its advantages, as the author of the plan states, it is 
impossible to foresee. 

Passengers will be the chief source of profit: of 
which that portion of the proposed plan now in opera- 
tion affords abundant proof. The traffic of New Orleans, 
with its immense wealth and European trade, will all 
pass over this line. The great valley of the Mississippi 
is within its reach; and the back countries, extending 
even to the Michigan. Huron and Erie are, at this 
moment, being joined by railway to the important 
Atlantic cities, and must necessarily fall into this great 
trunk line; as also will the great railway projects of 
Canada now in contemplation, and all centering in that 
important point, Halifax. 

The lines I propose will not interfere with any that 
are now established; but, on the contrary, will tend to 
increase their traffic. 

Mr. M‘Geachy does not give out his plan as one per- 
fect in all the details, but as one worthy of drawing the 
attention of the public to “an important and practicable 
object.” And this much he is entitled to affirm. 


Life at the Water Cure; or,a Month at Malvern. A 
Diary by Richard J. Lane, Lithographer to Her 
Majesty, &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a 
Sequel. Post 8vo, pp. 386. London: Longman 
& Co. 

One might fancy the Waters of the Malvern Hills were 
veritable sparkling pink champagne, in such high and 
buoyant spirits, in so sprightly and jocund a vein, does 
Dr. Wilson’s water-patient write, after having bathed 
and imbibed. A man suddenly restored to health 
from a world of ailments, and rescued too from a 
whole legion of blue-devils;—which were exorcised, 
in a few days, by Cold Water and Dr. Wilson,— 
may, however, be pardoned for exuberant spirits, if 
not sympathized with; and we can forgive Mr. Lane, 
except that, giving us a great deal of irrelevant matter, 
he slurs over the minute details of his own eure, if cured 
he be. That he is much better than when he went to 


Malvern, there is no doubt; and very substantial = 
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there are for the improvement, independently of water 
and Dr. Wilson’s skilful treatment.——Mr. Lane was 


quite broken down, ill all over, suffering from those 
complicated ailments to which hard-working professional 
men in London are peculiarly liable; really in wretched 
health, and probably fancying himself worse than he 
was, when the persuasions of a friend induced him to 
“throw physic to the dogs,” and go to the Malvern 
Hydropathic Establishment. In the words of Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton, “ At the water cure, the whole life is one 
remedy.” The air, the exercise, the rest, the ease of 
mind; the food, the early hours, the general temperance, 
the water also, in its different modes of application, and 
above all, the hope of recovering health, and the strong 
resolution to do so, combine to make the course of life 
“one remedy.” Mr. Lane found it so, and after a stay 
of a month at Dr. Wilson’s establishment, returned 
home comparatively well, and to keep so, persists in 
much of his cold water practice. Real invalids con- 
sulting his book for information and counsel, may per- 
haps get a little impatient of the excessive friskiness of 
a middle-aged convalescent: but what is well-meant, 
should not be ill-taken; and thus viewed, the book is 
readable by all, though it does occasionally give the 
painful impression of a modest man, betrayed into flip- 
pancy, or downright impertinence, perhaps from an ex- 
cess of mauraise honte. Both directly and indirectly, the 
Journal bears testimony to the skill and judicious cha- 
racter of the superintendent at the Malvern Establish- 
ment, Dr. Wilson, who, though a modified hydropathist, 
is assuredly no quack. The book externally is handsome, 
and is likely to be popular. 

D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. Oliver & Boyd’s 

Standard Edition. Vols. II]. and IV. 

The Messrs. Oliver & Boyd claim for their edition 
the name of the Standard one, because it is the only 
English one which Dr. D’Aubigné recognises, and 
because he has bestowed labour and pains in rendering 
it worthy of the popularity which the work has acquired 
in England. The fourth volume is besides the sole pro- 
perty of the above publishers, by right of purchase, and 
yet it is produced in the series at as cheap a rate as 
any of the previous volumes, which cost English pub- 
blishers no expense for copy-money, save to the trans- 
lators, if their remuneration may be termed copy- 
money. 


Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Supplement to the first edition. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 


In the preface to a second edition of his Cromwell, 
which seems to have been called for with a suddenness 
that has taken by agreeable surprise an author well dis- 
ciplined to patience, Mr. Carlyle intimates that a whole 
deluge of Cromwellian letters and documents poured in 
upon him on the appearance of his book. And he farther 
states, that they were not in general “of much, or almost of 
any importance,” an opinion which the perusal of them 
entirely bears out. He has, however, made the best of 


them, inserted some in the proper order, in his second | 


edition, and in a Supplement given all the new matter, 
which his publishers are to furnish to those who bought 
the original edition at “ prime cost.” The new letters are 
commented upon in the old style, but sparingly. Some 
of the letters, and all the Elucidations, are quite as 
characteristic of Oliyer, and his Commentator, as those 


originally printed. 















Bohn’s Standard Library. 

The latest production of Mr. Bohn’s excellent sep; 
is the first volume of that standard and favourite in 
Beckman’s History of Inventions, carefully revised oe 
enlarged. By the annotations given, it is, as the mi 
drawers say, “from the latest authorities.” This 
sion has been made by Mr. Francis, Editor of the Che. 
mical Gazette, and Dr. J. W. Griffiths; and eVEry one 
has liberally afforded them the means of perfecting a Work 
which was the delight of every one’s boyhood and youth 
who had the good fortune to peruse it. 


Guide to the Investment of Capital; or how to lay ont 
Money with safety and profit, &c. &e. By G. M, 
Bell, author of the “ Philosophy of Joint Stock 
Banks,” &c. &c. London: C. Mitchell. 


This guide to capitalists, whether great or small, tel}, 
all about the purchase of land and houses, and about 
annuities or government securities, joint stock bank: 
railways, and all the varied ways of investing money 
It also gives some good advice and useful cautions i. 
capitalists and specuiators. ‘ 


The Past and Future of the British Navy. By the 
Hon. E. Plunkett, Commander, R. N. Lond: 
Longman & Co. 

The Hon. Captain Plunkett here sounds an alarm to 
Lord Auckland, the new “ First Lord ;” and, though 
the details and opinions were not intended for his lord. 
ship’s ear in particular, they may be worthy of his 
attention. There is no more true wisdom in over secu- 
rity than in vague or idle apprehensions. It is, at all 
events, worth while to consider the grounds of contidence 
entertained by France from her future navy, and of our 
own perhaps overweening trust in the past of the 
British maritime power; and in doing this, a use- 
ful auxiliary will be found in Captain Plunkett's 
facts and disquisitions. 

Watson’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, Complete School Arith- 
metic, &c. &c. By W. Watson, author of an “ Easy 
and Comprehensive Introduction to Algebra.” Fourth 
edition,improved. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Klauer’s Miniature German Grammar, in nine Synop- 
tical Tables. New edition. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. 

Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan, with an Account of the 
Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. By the Rev. 6. 
R. Gleig, M.A. London: John Murray. 


This work, which forms a Part of Murray’s Colonial 
Library, is in fact a complete though brief history of the 
Affzhan campaigns; though those events are lightly 
touched or passed over, which have already had wide 
publicity from the Journals of Lady Sale, Lieutenas 


_ Eyre, and other annalists of this fatal war. 


The Englishwoman’s Family Library. 

The second volume of this series is Mrs. Ellis 
“ Daughters of England.” 

The Speculatice Difficulties of Professing Christian’. 

Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. 

This is a well-intended little treatise, which properly 
falls under the critical jurisdiction of the religw™ 
magazines, 

The Godly Sayings of the Ancient Fathers «pom i 
Holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Gre. 
Edited by the Rey. C, J. Daniel, M.A. , 
Rivington. 
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of Penal Law, on General Hospitals for Animals, 

ge. &e. By R. Fletcher, Esq. Octavo. London : 

Longman & Co. 

Nothing need be said about cruelty to animals. Of 
she details of horrible cruelties we have heard enough. 
The more important thing, the remedies which Mr. 
Fletcher suggests, are hospitals, with veterinary inspec- 
ors, Which would afford students a school of experience 
in disease 5 and which, he believes, many humane per- 
«ons would employ and support. He also suggests 
various moral remedies, and means of training children 
io the humane and considerate treatment of every crea- 
‘gre whom the Great Master of Life has endowed with 


gnsation. This is a well-meant and praiseworthy 


effort. 





NEW POEMS. 

New Poems multiply so rapidly in what is described, 
or hopelessly given up, by the critics, as an unpoetical 
age, that we are barely able, as month rolls on after 
month, and the tide of verse rises higher and higher, to 
aatalogue their names. Some of them, however, will 
free their way, by inherent vitality, to permanent dis- 
tinction. Of this number is Dr. Mackay’s 

Voices from the Crowd, which, when taken all in all, 
f not the most poetical, will probably be the most popu- 
larof his volumes. Some of the pieces have already 
gained extensive publicity, and corresponding fame, in 
the columns of the Daily News. No one can have for- 
gotten “Clear the Way,” which lately ran through most 
of the newspapers in the kingdom. Of the Remonstrance 
vith the Americans, the Poetry of Railways, The Poor 
Man's Sunday Walk, England and France, and many 
other pieces, the philosophy, the humanity, is as fine as 
in the celebrated pioneer, “ Clear the Way,” and the 
poetry not inferior. 


The Strathmore Melodist : being a collection of Original 
Songs and Poems. By John Niven. 

This is a small volume of songs, and Scottish and 
other poems, of a kind with which the public is now so 
perfectly familiar that it can only interest the poet and 
his friends to hear much about them. 
publications are not equal in poetical merit, they have 
all, the very poorest of them, moral uses, on which we 
have descanted so often as to make the renewed theme 
superfluous. Mr. Niven’s “My Man Robie,” for ex- 
ample, which is a Temperance song, and his “ Jolly 
Bakers,” which we should like to quote, are at once 
good popular songs, and genial moral lessons. 

The Mountain Minstrel ; or Poems and Songs in Eng- 
lish, By Evan M‘Coll. A new edition, enlarged. 
The Mountain Minstrel has, we understand, gained 

me fame as a Celtic bard. His English lays and songs 

mil not detract from his reputation. 

The Conquerors of Lahore. An Ode. With other odes 
and sonnets. By the author of “The Christian 
Pilgrim.” London : Newby. 

The battle of the Sutlej occurred opportunely to fur- 
tish a theme for an ode, and to give a catching name to 
‘small volume of which it forms but asmall part. We 
weyhowever, bound to say, that both this ode and the 
wher lyrics are, in poetic fire, considerably above the 
‘erage of the verses that pour in upon us; and that 


Tf all of these | 
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A Few Notes on Cruelty to Animals; on the inadequacy | they are worthy of @ more minute and extended notice 
_ than we have the means of giving them. 
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The Muckomachy, or Midden-fecht. A poem in three 
cantos. By William Drummond, Esq. of Hawthorn- 
den. With enlargements by the Moderns. Edin- 
burgh : Menzies. 


We cannot guess who may have raked the “ Polemo- 
Middinia” into light, or if aught is new in it except the 
“enlargements.” We should doubt of many moderns 
possessing so much mastery of the classic old Scottish 
dialect, or if very many are able to understand it, now 
that this racy specimen is before them. Our Scottish 
readers will have a notion of a production which we 
cannot better describe than by saying, the Midden-fecht 
bears close affinity to Professor Tennant’s Anster Fair ; 
or, if a picture may interpret a poem, to Wilkie’s Pit- 
lessie Fair. 





NEW NOVELS AND TALES. 
Or these the publishers now spread out a continual 


feast; fitted for every variety of taste, and degree of 
appetite. First, and of the first, we have — 


The Privateer’s-man. By Captain Marryat. 2 vols. small 
8vo. London: Longman & Co. 


We have not for years past read any thing from the 
pen of Captain Marryat so worthy of his peculiar genius, 
as these “extracts from the log of a privateer’s-man a 
century ago.” The hero, in every quarter of the globe, 
meets wild, daring, but not improbable adventures, re- 
lated in a style of simplicity and graphic fidelity, which 
never for 2 moment suffers the reader’s interest to flag. 
The work is based on sound, accurate, and extensive 
knowledge, displayed in the captivating guise of fiction, 
by a skilful artist; and hence its power. 

Second on our list comes Abel Massinger ; or, the 
Avronaut ;* a romance that will charm the lovers of 
the wild and wonderful. In one volume it contains 
what would fill three of the ordinary size. The Aéro- 
naut, which takes its title from the hero having been 
carried away in a balloon ascent, and for a long while 
lost to his friends, displays considerable invention and 
power of imagination, though somewhat in want of a 
small checkstring to bridle itin. The adventures of Abel 
among the Italian brigands, are of high-wrought ro- 
mance. We have Italian revenge, female devotedness, 
and every other element of fiction, mingled with some 
vigour, if with little of modern professional skill. The 
romance is quite of the school of Mrs. Radcliffe; and 
that was a great one in its own day. 

Ill. The Life of a Beauty. By the Author of the 
“ Jilt,’ “Cousin Geoffrey,” “The Marrying Man,” 
&e. 3 vols. London: Newby. 

The author of “ The Life of a Beauty,” must be well- 
known to the hackneyed frequenters of the circulating 
library. To them, and them alone, her novel is adapted. 
It is not absolutely stupid, by any means, and yet it con- 
tains a vast quantity of a jargon, or lingo, meant for 
Scottish, which betrays a degree of positive ignorance 
one would have fancied impossible in any person able to 
write English. The knowledge of our national habits is 
not much superior to that of our ancient language. 





* By Thomas Tod Stoddart, Author of “The Death- Wake,” 
“ The Scottish Angler,” &c. Edinburgh: Menzies. 
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IV. The Three Students of Gray’s Inn. By William 
Hughes, Esq., Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine 
of “ It’s all For the Best.” Three volumes. London: 


Newby. 

We may safely leave Mr. Hughes to rest upon the 
diploma or degree which he has taken from “ Black- 
wood.” Henceforth, we presume, authors will come 
forth with, instead of B.A., M.A., F.R.S., of L. or E., 





as it may be; (or the good old A.S.S.,) with C.B.M. ; | 
or (.T.M., signifying Contributor to Blackwood’s, or | 
Tait’s, or any other magazine. The new degrees are cer- | 


tainly a better assurance of some talent than the regular 
ones. Many a man has taken a degree at Oxford and 
Cambridge, who would not pass, or who would be p/ucked 


at the literary tribunals whose fiat is to be either con- | 


firmed or reversed by the court of last resort — the 
Public. “The Three Students” is a modern story of 
English characters and life; and, as a picture of manners, 
not a bad one. 

V. The Poor Cousin. Three volumes. London : Newby. 


This novel is edited by the author of “ The Scottish 
Heiress,” “ The Young Widow,” &c. &c., who speaks of 
it in high terms, It is a domestic tale of the good old 
kind; amiable and lovely, and vain and _ heartless 
young ladies ~- faultless heroines and their foils and 
contrasts; kind guardians and fathers; with endless cross- 
purposes among the lovers ; death by true love and con- 
sumption; elopements ; and a moral drawn, as is usual 
of late, from the pernicious effects of girls being edueat- 
ed in France, or living on the continent, exposed to the 
contagion of foreign manners, which prove so injurious 
to the frail virtue of English young ladies. Yet the 
book is, with all this, of the class, “ readable novels.” 


V1. Darnley; or The Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Darnley is the IXth volume of the octavo edition of 


the romances of Mr. James, of which eyery work forms | 


POLITICS OF 


Since we last wrote, great changes have occurred. 
The Corn Law Repeal Bill has become the Law of the 
Land, and the Anti-Corn Law League has been dis 
solved; the Oregon question has been settled ; the Irish 
Coercion Bill has been thrown out: Sir Robert Peel has 
resigned; and we have, once more, in the direction of 
the national affairs, Lord John Russell and a Whig 
Ministry. 

The retirement of Sir Robert Peel, after carrying his 
great measure of Iree Trade, was seen to be inevitable: 
yet it has been much regretted. During five vears he 
has conducted the business of the nation with admirable 
skill and success; he has effected the most important 
measure of reform since the Reform Bill itself became 
law ; the measure, above all others, to obtain which the 
people strove to obtain Parliamentary Reform. He has 
left the government to the Whigs with a grand diffi- 
culty subdued, the national finances in a flourishing 
state, the country prosperous and at peace, and agita- 
tion for organic changes unheard of. With the exception 
of the Protectionists, whose monopoly he has destroyed, 
and those Whig partisans who profit, or hope to profit 
by his fall, the whole nation regrets the loss of Peel. 
No minister, in our time, has left power, followed by so 
much popular sympathy and affection. Who could 





one volume. The numerous admirers of Mr. Ja 
not need to be told that this was one of his earij 
most popular romances. 
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PAMPHLETS AND TRACTs., 

THe LarourtnG Ciasses 1N IRELAND. An Inquiry 9s 
to what beneficial changes may be effected jp their 
condition, by the Legislator, the Landowner, and 
the Labourer, respectively. By Martin Doyle. — Mae. 
ter Martin would have the State to assist in reclaim. 
ing waste lands; he would have landlords give the 
labourers more employment, better cottages, and allot. 
ments of land ; and he exhorts the labourers to give up 
agitation, to restrain their appetite for potatoes, and 
take more to preparations of oatmeal, like the Scotch, 
and to wooden shoes like the French peasants, | 

A Letrer rrom Water Farqunar Hoox, pp 
TO THE Bisnor or St. Davin’s, ON THE MEANS or ppy. 
DERING THE Enucation OF THE PEOPLE MORE EFFICTEY 
—For a high churchman, Dr Hook has in this Jette, 
got what may be regarded as a hopeful length in liber. 
lity. We may hereafter give the outline of his plan, 
which has several features which we were not prepared 
to expect. 


Tur Restoration or THE PARTHENON, as tm 


Nationa Monument or Scortianp. By George Cleg. 


horn, Esq. — We have here an animated exhortation to 
complete the dilapidated erection on the Calton Hill, in 
a pure classical taste, and “ constrain” the government te 
make “a grant in aid of an object so truly National,” 
by the example of our ever munificent nobility and 
gentry first giving largely. 

A Menicat, Morar, ann Crristian Drtssection o1 
Tretotatism. By Democritus. With Illustrations 5 
Phiz. Eleventh Edition. London and New York.— 
This brochure flies as far to one extreme as the most 
fanatical of the Teetotalers do to the other; but itis 
fair to hear both sides. 


THI MONTH. 


have thought that this would ever be said of the Tor 
Premier? While he served a party, opposed to the 
interests of the people, he was the most unpopular 0 
public men. He threw off party, and worked for th 
people, and speedily became the most popular man © 
the day. Let it never be said that the people are U- 
grateful. 

The course the Whig leaders pursued in relation to 
the measure which caused the downfal of Peel, was ne 
without suspicious circumstances. No doubt, the Ins 
Coercion Bill was a bad measure: unconstitutiona!, 
oppressive, and, above all, useless as a cure for the er 
against which it was directed. Any minister who shoal. 
propose so tyrannical an enactment deserved to b 
driven from power; and it was the duty of all te 
Liberals in Parliament to oppose the Bill. But this 
was not the first Irish Coercion Bill. Ireland has never 
wanted such blessings. The two immediately precedinc 
were both brought in by the Whigs. Peel only followes 
the established practice ; and this last of all the i= 
Coercion Bills, as we trust, was passed in the Uppe 
House of Parliament, with the concurrence of the Whe 
Lords; and not ill received by the Whigs in the Lowe: 
House, at its introduction. But Lord George Benuae 
and the Protectionists, who had at first supported 
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and who were ready to support it to the last, if 
would have consented to postpone to it the Free 
trade Bill, having, in revenge of Peel’s disregard of 
their selfish proposal, sworn to effect his downfal at the 
frst opportunity, the Whigs became suddenly aware of 
the enormities and absurdities of the Irish measure ; 
ynd by them and the Protectionists the minister was 
eatroted. The act at least was right; let us hope the 
motive was right also. Ireland must now be governed 
otherwise than by coercion; and owes that immunity to 
{ord John Russell and the Whigs. 

To Lord John and his friends, no small share of the 
merit of carrying the Free Trade Bill is also due. Ever 
since his memorable Letter, of last autumn, to his Con- 
stituents of London, Lord John has steadfastly adhered to 
the principle he then announced, and has zealously co- 
operated with Peel in pushing the measure through the 
House of Commons. To Lord John’s firmness, and his 
‘nfuence with his party, is ascribed the support given 
to the measure by nearly all the Whigs in the House. 
He has merited the place he now occupies. All the 
shortcomings and misdeeds of the Whigs have, for the 
time, been forgotten; and the people are well content 
tosee them onee more in place and power. Those of 
the party who had to vacate their seats, in consequence 
of appointment to office, have in every instance been 
re-elected, with general satisfaction, if not with accla- 
mation. In only two cases (Edinburgh and Plymouth) 
has there been the shadow of opposition. In one of 
these it was only the shadow: in the other the opposi- 
tion was real, and, from special circumstances, might 
have been formidable. But even there, the opposition 
was directed against the person and not against the 
party to which he belonged. 

Apparently, the cireumstances in which Lord John 
Russell has succeeded to power, are most auspicious. 
The danger of war with America is over; with France 
we are again on cordial terms; and with all the world, 
(except Rosas, at La Plata,) at peace. O’Connell, and 
Ireland, represented in his person, are well disposed to 
Whig government, (witness the unopposed return of Mr. 
Sheil, although not a repealer, by’ the repeal constitu- 
ency of Dungarvon;) and theChartist agitation is asleep. 
Very little dissatisfaction, at the announcements of 
Whig policy, made by the ministers who have had to 
face their constituents at the hustings, has been any 
where expressed. Such social improvements as have 
been promised, are all highly acceptable; and more is 
scarcely expected or required at present. People have 
become tired of political agitation, and desirous of a 
Period of repose. Under the Whig rule, it is felt there 
is a prospect of quiet and prosperous times. The advent 
ofthe Whigs to power is, therefore, welcomed by the 
great majority of the nation; and deprecated, in so far 
48 we have observed, by only Mr. Duncombe, Mr. 
O'Connor, and their followers, if, indeed, their followers 
are with them at present. If infinitely less ardent, the 
Welcome of the Whigs to office has been far more 
general, than it was in 1830, when so much national be- 
nefit was expected from a liberal ministry. Every thing 
feems, at first sight, to promise a long and happy Whig 
reign. 

The Whigs re-enter office in circumstances unprece- 
dented in our history. There is no Opposition; for an 
Opposition implies leaders who could be supposed to 
“spire to office without provoking a laugh, and this can 
tearcely be said of the party represented by the hundred 
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' patriots who, under the auspices of Mr. Bankes, ate 
white-bait at Blackwall, and, intrenching themselves 
behind the walls of the Church, swore to maintain an 
armed neutrality, unless the Church were attacked. 
These gentlemen apart, every man appears te be of 

every man’s way of thinking. Within the Cabinet, 

"every man is allowed to have his own opinions : Earl 

| Grey, who would crop and dock the Irish Church; 

| Lord John Russell, who would leave the Lrish Church 
its revenues, and establish the Romish Church in Ire- 

_ land in addition; and Mr. Macaulay, who would neither 
assail the Lrish Church, with Earl Grey, nor endow the 

_ Romish, with Lord John; have made up their minds to 

« harmonious difference of opinion. Ontside of the 

Cabinet, the Peel party having been worsted on the 
lrish Curfew Bill, have given up the hope, and appa- 

rently even the wish, to try another. They have adopted 

the same eclectic system of politics as the Whigs, and 
differ from them in no essentials. Sir Robert Peel 
having been fairly complimented out of office, bowed 
down stairs with an excess of civility, Lord John is 

welcomed, not exactly with empressement, but with a 

fair amount of cordiality. Whig, Tory, and Radical, 

—-the lion, the lamb, and-—any animal the reader pleases 

to select as typical of the third party, have couched to- 

gether amicably in Parliament. 

Out of doors the people are looking on to see what is 
to be the “upshot” of all this cordiality, what the 
first fruits of this political millennium. “ Haud equidem 
invidio, miror magis,” is the prevailing sentiment. Not- 
withstanding the famine and railway panics, there is no 
general pressure at this moment beyond what men have 
got accustomed to. Agitators (except in [reland,) find 
the masses, worn out with protracted struggles, rather 
difficult to excite. |No-Popery and Free-Churchism 
made as indifferent a rally in Edinburgh as Chartism 
did at Nottingham or Plymouth. There is a general 
disposition,—now that the old Whig and Tory and 
Parliamentary Radical parties are broken up, pounded 
down to a uniform consistency, and prepared for fusion,— 
to wait and see what kind of a government is likely to 
be produced by the amalgamation. In this state of the 
public mind, it is not so rash in Lord John to take 
office without a numerical majority in Parliament as 
might at first sight appear. Where there is little 
difference even of professed principle among parlia- 
mentary men, place is a wonderful eradicator of mere 
personal incompatibilities. The Treasury Bench is a 
magnet that, except on exceptional occasions, is sure 
quietly to draw a majority to it. Then if with the 
support of such a majority for one year, ministers can 
contrive to avow principles and carry measures that 
may,in the Taper and Tadpole language, serve as a 
“cry;” what with watchwords under which no political 
Dalgetty may be ashamed to rally, what with the in- 
fluence of office, and what with the excellent organiza- 
tion of the Whig standing electioneering committees, 
ministerial chances of a majority in the next Parliament 
are as fair as could be desired. 

But, to those who scan the whole political horizon, 
the prospect is not without clouds. One dark cloud, 
especially, seems not unlikely from the course of the 
wind to overshadow, ere long, the ministerial position. 
The state of Ireland cannot fail to bring on the question 
of Church Establishments or the Voluntary Principle ; 
the most formidable question of the day. Other vexed 
questions will be brought forward, in the course of next 
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session, to say nothing of the sugar duties in the present. 
For although the ministers and their partisans will do 
their best to prevent the introduction and the discussion 
of troublesome questions, and although the nation is 
likely, for some time, to prefer quiet to agitation, it is 
scarcely possible but that offences will come. By the re- 
sistance to every successive measure of reform, a whole 
generation hasbeen trained to agitation. There is areform 
press, which must have topics for dicussion: there are 
reform orators, who must have grievances about which 
to declaim ; there are independent members, represent- 
ing reform constituencies, who must bring forward re- 
form measures to please those who sent them to Parlia- 
ment, and to acquire distinction; and there are 
countless thousands of reformers, whose aspirations 
after progress must be gratified. In the course of 


' 





| 






virtues of human nature, they would emasculate publie 
opinion, by suppressing it. The other class, to whom 
we alluded, are the sectaries, or dissenters, There ig g 
grandeur and single-heartedness about the readiness of 
the better minds of this class to sacrifice every 
thing for conscience sake, that commands inyolyy 

homage. But linked with this, even in the best of them, 
there is a habit of attaching exclusive importance tg 
those opinions by which they differ from others, a repul. 
sive and polemical tendency, that confines their most 
genial feelings to the narrow circle of their sect, and 
chides the sympathy of those who do not entirely conegy 
withthem. Various sects from time to time ally them. 
selves with each other, and even with the latitudinarians, 
to ward off danger: but their consciences check them for 
such compliances ; when they can, they prefer standing 


time, all the old questions will again be propounded. | aloof, and even in aggressive relations to all who think 
Extension of the franchise, ballot, repeal of the rate- | differently from them. Such intellects are incapable of 
paying clauses of the Reform Act; the legacy duties, | governing a state wisely ; wo to the nation which js gy}. 


and other inequalities of taxation ; currency re- 


form ; repeal of death punishment; church rates, &c., | 
will all reappear, notwithstanding every attempt of the | country they are numerous, and as powerful as a mpl. 


party in power to keep them in abeyance. Above all, 
the state of Ireland, <nd the Irish church question, will 
force themselves on publie attention. Verily there will 
not long be peace for peace-loving Whigs. 

The elements of disturbance are not dead, but sleep. 
The Chartists are scarce seen or heard of at present: but 
the Chartists still exist. Let there come a season of 
monetary pressure, accompanied by want of work, and 
the millions will become uneasy ; let the millions feel 
uneasy, and the natural and necessary distrust of a 
government over which they exercise no control, which 
is entirely under the management of classes who have 
stored up means to weather a season of distress, will 
revive. We have not heard the last of Extension of the 
franchise; no, nor of the five points either. 

Again, the spirit of sectarian bigotry is scarcely even 
asleep. If it slumbers, it is a nightmare slumber, and 
its groans and tossings are as full of meaning as those 
of Richard the night before Bosworth field. Old In- 
tolerance is preparing for a last rally, and, like Captain 
Macheath, he will “die game.” The cause of religious 
liberty has been more rapidly advanced in practice than 
in theory. Two parties have co-operated in this, who 
but imperfectly felt the divine nature of the mission 
they have been fulfilling, and who cordially distrust and 
dislike each other—the latitudinarians on the one hand, 
and the sectarians onthe other. By the latitudinarians, 
(we use the word in no dislogistic or offensive sense,) 
we mean the scholars and thinkers, and the statesmen and 
lawyers, who, by reflection ormere habit, have come to look 
with indifference upon the minor controversies of sects, so 
long as the great essentials of devotional feeling and moral 
convictions are safe. Under every form and phasis of 
society, this class of intellect must be the governing one. 
Religious controversies are so many impediments to 
their political schemes, and they would fain suppress 
them. When men of this class are intolerant, (and there 
8 sometimes a natural intolerance of disposition which 
no schooling or training can subdue,) it is of sincere im- 
practicable, narrow-minded religious conviction. Our 
Chesterfields and Bedfords, and our literary promo- 
ters of Catholic and Jewish emancipation, have belong- 
ed to this class, They are not truly tolerant; for, in- 
capable of conceiving the deep devotion to peculiar dog- 
mas, which seems inseparable from many of the highest 














jected to their sway ! but they have many of the sturdy 
and independent qualities of the good hater, and in ouy 


titude of independent self-willed guerilla troops can be, 
The conscious and avowedly intolerant section of society, 
still too numerous among us, is ever ready to avail itself 
of the distrust and want of cordiality between the states. 
men and scholars who compose the latitudinarians, and 
the innumerable communions who compose the sectaries, 
and, among the latter, in regard to each other. And 
already we have had symptoms preparative for a fierce 
Exeter Hall campaign. 

Ministers may make up their minds that the present 
lull is deceptive; that all the elements of as fierces 
political strife as this country has ever witnessed, are 
actively fermenting beneath the surface. It is not by 
fair words, or graceful concessions, that they are to 
neutralize, pacify, or divert them. The drawing-room 
liberalism of politics is too diluted — the bookish policy 
of the metropolitan press too unreal, to serve the pur- 
pose. They must look at the cravings of the densely. 
packed quivering masses in the manufacturing districts, 
at the dull “chronic nightmare suffering of the agricul- 
tural districts, at the deranged social relations of Ire 
land, and apply real remedies to real agonies. Thus 
only can they render permanent their precarious tenure 
of authority. 

And how will the new ministry meet the rising de- 
mands of reformers? The question is of more importance 
to themselves than to the people ; for the spirit of pre 
gress is so powerful that, if resisted by the Whigs, theit 


| resistance will only be fatal to their retention of place. 


Their position is not so secure as it seems, from the 
ready acquiescence of the nation in their return to power, 
and the present lull of political agitation. There are 
dangers within and without the camp of the Whigs. 
From Lord Grey within, and from Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. O’Connell without, they have much to apprehend. 
If they act rightly, Lord Grey will be to them a tower of 
strength. We trust the same thing may be truly said 
of Sir Robert Peel, and also of Mr. O’Connell. But 
certainly in Lord Grey, the Whig officers have @ dange- 
rous messmate. Should they retrograde or march im § 
wrong direction, he will assuredly desert them, and joi 
the more dangerous party of theirenemies. The dange? 
to be apprehended from Sir Robert Peel, is not less. 


He has promised them his support in all good measures - 


and; there is no reason to doubt either the sincerity 
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his intention in their favour, or that he will faithfully 
what he has promised. But that he should 
save any personal favour for them, or that he should 
wish to see them longer in office than they use their 

for the public benefit, is not to be supposed. We 
believe that he will act towards Lord John Russell, 
with more magnanimity than Lord John displayed to- 
gards him. For, while supporting Peel’s great measure, 
Lord John could never refrain from unnecessary and 
nischievous sallies, depreciatory of its author. No 

ebullitions of spite or spleen are likely to proceed 
from Peel. But it may be expected that he will be 
quite ready to withdraw his support from Lord John 
Russell, at the very time when support shall be most 
required ; that is, when the Whigs are doing something 
poth wrong and unpopular ; turning his force suddenly 


against them, to their destruction as a ministry, and his | 


own restoration to office as the Minister of Progress. 
From Peel as again a Conservative, the Whigs have not 
much to fear. If they attack the Church Establishment 
of Ireland, the friends of that church would scarcely 
choose Peel as their champion. They would feel in- 
stinctively that their cause would not be safe under his 
charge. The part he acted in the cases of Catholic 
Emancipation and Corn Law Repeal, could not fail to 
impress on their doubting consciences, what they might 
anticipate from Peel. Should the Whigs attempt or- 


ganic reforms, there might be more danger from Peel; 


again become leader of the Conservatives, Protectionists 
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and all. That danger, the Whigs, however, will not | 


incur. It is more likely that Peel may go beyond them, 
in that direction, by originating or supporting a new 
Reform Bill, retaining the £10 franchise, but abolishing 
all the corrupt small Constituencies, and establishing 
Equality of Districts, with Triennial Parliaments; a mea- 
sure which, although far short of Radical Reform, would 
immensely increase the power of the middle classes to 
return men of their own sentiments to Parliament. 

From Mr. O’Connell, the danger to the Whig Cabinet 
isnot so great, as from either Lord Grey or Sir Robert 
Peel; that is, if Mr. O’Connell continue to agitate 
solely for Repeal of the Union. Against that agitation 
the Whigs will have the support of the whole British 
public, including, with scarcely an exception, the whole 
British Press. But if he should direct his force against 
the monster grievance of Ireland, the Established Church, 
the Church of one-tenth of the population, which yet 
monopolizes the whole National Church property, the 
tase would be very different. That grievance is utterly 
indefensible, 
ground, that all Church Establishments are injurious to 
the cause of true religion, and, where there is not one 
sect of Religionists but many, flagrantly unjust to all 
the Dissenting Churches; there is no gainsaying the 
truth, that, on every principle of equity and common 
fense, if there must be a Church Establishment in Ire- 
land, it ought to be that of the national religion of Ire- 


land,—the religion not of one-tenth of the people, and the | 


richest portion of them, and therefore the best able to pro- 
Vide religious services for themselves; but that of above 


ight-tenths of the people, and these the poorest. Eng- | 


land has its establishment; the church of the majority of 
the English people. Scotland has its establishment; 
the church of, till very lately, the majority of the Scottish 
People. Why should not the establishment of Ireland, 
if *stablishments are to be maintained in each of the 
three kingdoms, be that of the majority of the Irish 
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Apart from the opinion so rapidly gaining | 
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| statesmen of the party have proposed a remedy. 
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people? a majority greater than the English church 
can boast in England, or the Scottish church ever could 
pretend to in Scotland. The Episcopal church is more 
odious to the dissentients, in Ireland, than the establish- 
ments in the other two kingdoms are to the dissenters 
in these kingdoms. Besides being the churches of a 
present majority in the one case, and of a very recent ma- 
jority in the other, these churches were the original 
choice of the English and Scottish people. Not so the 
Church of Ireland. It was forced upon the Irish nation 
by invaders and oppressors. It was established by force, 
on a reluctant people; it has been maintained, by force, 
among a people whose original aversion to it has never 


_ known diminution; and it is maintained by force, at the 


present time. Without the vast body of troops quartered 
in Ireland, amounting to about one-third of the British 
army, the English church establishment in Ireland 
could not maintain itself for a single day. It 
is nonsense to pretend that the English Church in 
Ireland is not an injustice and an oppression, because it 
takes nothing from the Irish people, but subsists on its 
own funds. The whole property and possessions, as 
they are called, of that Church Establishment, were 
taken from tlie Church of the Irish people: who are 
forced to pay their own Ministers of Religion; the funds 
and possessions formerly devoted to that purpose being 
forcibly appropriated by an alien Church. Can such @ 
violation of every principle of Religious Liberty be sup- 
ported by Englishmen and Scotsmen? Can it be ex- 
pected that such a degrading infliction on the feelings 
of Irishmen should be much longer submitted to? The 
thing is impossible. 

Had there been no Presbyterian Establishment in 
Scotland,— had the English Church been established 
there also,—the insult, if not the injury to the people of 
Ireland would have been less palpable. It might have 
been said that the Episcopalian was the Church of the 
majority of the people of the United Kingdom; and, as 
it is the duty of the State to maintain an Establishment 
of Religion, that Establishment could only be the Epis- 
copalian. But the successful armed resistance of the 
Scottish people to the thrusting upon them of an alien 
and hated Church Etablishment, has destroyed that 
plausible argument, and leaves the Episcopalian Estab- 
lishment of Ireland a crying injustice, a degrading in- 
sult, and a monument of foreign oppression, which can- 
not be maintained with the smallest pretence to fair 
dealing, or conformity with the great Christian principle of 
doing to others as we would that they should do unto us, 

The Whigs, it is only justice to admit, have long been 
sensible that this state of things in Ireland ought not to 
be maintained. Lord John Russell and other leading 
The 
Rev. Sydney Smith advocated the same remedy, in an 
eloquent and powerful appeal, published after his decease. 
And the great Whig organ, The Edinburgh Review, at 
various times, but especially in an elaborate article in 
the Number for January,! 1844, (vol. Ixxix. p. 189.) 
took the same view of what was required to give peace 
to Ireland. We doubt not the sincerity and good inten- 
tions of the Whigs. But their mode of redressing the 
grand Irish grievance will not do. They wished to pen- 
sion the Romish Priests,and have two Church Establish- 
ments in Ireland. A better way of putting the Catholics 
and the Episcopalians on a par, would be to have no 
Church Establishment in that country. Nothing can be 
more clear than that either the Roman Catholic Religion 
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must be there established, or the Episcopalian Church 
be dis-established. It is to the honour of Lord John 
Russell and the Whigs that they acknowledge the 
wrong and wish to redress it. Most of them probably 
think the double Establishment the better mode of do- 
ing justice; and all of them that it is the more procti- 
cable, Thére we believe them to be mistaken. They 
have hot taken sufficient account of either the religion 
or the bigotry of the people of England and Scotland. 
Any attempt to pension the Romish Priests would be 
instantly fatal to the Whigs, or to any ministry. 
generous purpose must needs be abandoned. 
at any time was a great imprudence. Mr. Macaulay, 
at his meetings with his Constituents, found it necessary 
to disclaim allintention of paying the Irish Priests; and 
to assure his hearers, that if the ministry to which he 
belongs had contemplated such a measure, he would not 
have joined them. Lord John Russell also, in his expo- 
sition in the House of Commons, of the ministerial inten- 
tions, declares that although “he retains his opinions 
with respect to Roman Catholic Endowment, he does 
not think it necessary that he should urge these opinions 
at present; for he should be doing that which he must 
confess at the present moment to be impracticable.” 
Impracticable, no doubt, at the present moment ; 
impracticable, we believe, at any future time ; and 
as improper as impracticable, there being another way 
of doing justice between Catholic and Episcopalian. 
To that FF ee and better way, we recommend the Whigs 
to turn their attention. Although it, too, at the present 
moment, may be impracticable, public opinion is taking 
that direction; and it may, before long, be as practicable 
as it is just. 

It seems strange that, supposing the religious and the 
bigoted feelings of the British people would permit the 
pensioning of the Catholic priests, sensible men should 
believe that such a measure would remove Catholic dis- 
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Its avowal | 
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palians. These sects, of course, would require to hee 
their religious services paid for by the State, wer, o 
Catholic religion endowed. Justice requires that al 
should be endowed or none. Not even those sect 
which are not allowed by others to be Christians as all 
could be fairly excluded. We trust that the proceed” 
ings at the late election in Edinburgh will receive qa, 
attention from the Whig ministers, and that we ] 
hear no more of pensioning the Catholic priests, Pdip. 
burgh is far from having an extra quantity of bigotry . 
we believe it has less than the other large towns of 
Scotland and England, London perhaps excepted; and j, 
is not behind any of them inenlightenment. Yet, if 4, 
Macaulay had denied the intention of endowing thy 
Catholic religion in less strong terms than he did had 
he said no more to his constituents than Lord John 
Russell said in the House of Commons in answer to My 
Thomas Duncombe, he most certainly would have ey. 
changed places at the poll with Sir Culling Eardjey 
Smith. 7 

in writing as we have done, we do not affect to be 
disinterested, As friends of religion, and Of Religiogs 
Liberty, we are opposed to State Churches, and dp 
not wish to see the number of our enemies increased 
Religion and Church are very different things. Relj. 
gious Liberty and Church fstablishments are totally 
opposed to each other. We know how Churchmen of 
different sects, however antagonistic their respee- 
tive Church Establishments may be, are disposed 
to fraternize, for mutual defence of their respective 
positions. What sects were more opposed to each 
other than Episcopalians and Presbyterians! Scorn on 


'the one side was met by detestation on the other, 


contents. The Catholics cannot forget that to their church | 


belonged the chapels, revenues, and dignities now occu- 
pied by another church, Yet it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they might be quite contented with an 
equality with the adherents of the rival seet, by the 
abolition of the present establishment ; and not aspire 
to attain their original ascendency. 
equality, how can it be supposed the Catholies would 
be contented ? 
the Episcopal church were allowed to retain all, or 
nearly all its present possessions, and the Catholic 
church were merely to obtain pensions for its priests, 
with perhaps a number of cheap and inelegant chapels 
built for them? Could the Catholie priests be contented 
with the very moderate stipends proposed for them by The 
Kdinhurgh Review in the article above alluded to, while 
the Episcopalian clergy had hundreds of pounds for the 
Catholic tens, and the Episcopalian Dignitaries thousands 
for the Catholic hundreds? It is not possible that the 
Catholics could be satisfied with such a meagre and 
degrading allotment of state pay ; although they might 
take it asastep towards obtaining more. The ery of Justice 
to Ireland would soon be raised ; and the principle that 
the Catholic Church was entitled to be made a State 
Establishment, having been admitted, the inequality of 
the two Establishments would be utterly without de- 
fence. After working together for a few years, with 
any thing but harmony and brotherly love, the rival 
Establishments would assuredly get to a state of war 
for supremacy; a war possibly of more than words. 

It must not be forgotten that there are other reli- 
gious sects iu Ireland besides Catholics and Episco- 


And what equality would there be, if 


But with less than | 


But Episcopacy in England, and Presbyterianism jp 
Scotland, being established, the scorn has diminished, 
and the detestation has ceased. The English Estab. 
lishment now regards the Scottish with some small 
ineasure of respect. It is felt that the former may be 
one day in danger from the enemies of all Establish 
ments. Black Prelacy has ceased to be hated by the 
Scottish Establishment, because the latter finds itself 
already in danger, outnumbered and surrounded by foes 
who have sworn its destruction, that is, its separation 
from the State. Let Popery be established in Ireland, 


and the other two Establishments will speedily recog- 


| of the same lordly family. 


nise her as a sister ; of a different and not over lovely 
favour, compared to themselves, but still a daughter 
The friends of Religious 
Liberty in Britain, deserted by their Irish allies, would 


have three enemies to coutend with, instead of two, a 
at present ; and although, their cause being that of 
| truth and righteousness, ultimate victory might be cer- 


tain, it would undoubtedly be postponed to a day com- 
paratively distant. 


We hope for good government from the Whigs. Bat 
what security for it have we, under the present Reform 
Act, when the country shall be delivered over to Whig 
rule for seven long years of a new parliament ¢ None but 
that of public opinion, and the possibility of some new 
League for giving effect toit. But such monster associ 
tions are not the proper remedy for misgovernment. They 


are difficult, laborious, and costly ; and would be highly 


| 


| 


_ objectionable, were they not necessary, owing to the 


deficiency of the proper constitutional remedy. All who 
desiderate civil and religious liberty, must wish for other 
and more regular and easily-working means of letting 
the popular will be imperatively felt. 





Printed by Wittiam Tait, Edinburgh. 
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